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LEXANDER JOHNSON 


is writing his memoirs. He 
has retired from active duty 
as a social worker, and will 
é qe: the ‘rest -of his «life 
=} (he is nearly seventy-six) 
telling, ae: what he thinks he knows. 
He is one man who can write charmingly 
and intimately, with a sense of getting 
somewhere, in dealing with social activi- 
ties. His story will be useful to social 
workers and, much of it, fascinating read- 
ing for everybody. His memories of forty 
years cover more different kinds of social 
work than engage half a dozen ordinary 
men. It will be dedicated to those whom 
he calls his ‘friends and work-fellows, the 
social workérs of America to whom he 
feels as a grandfather.” 

One large section of his book will tell of 
his ‘adventures among the feeble-minded.” 
It will be a frank confession of success and 
of failure. It tells what he saw should be 
done with the child-minded folk, and how 
he tried to’ do it during ten wonderful years 
of his life spent among them. How he 
sometimes got somewhere and sometimes 
missed; how he wrestled with governors, 
trustees, doctors and employes. How he 
won the confidence of the labor unions and 
the legislators. How he taught his ‘“chil- 
dren” to be first happy and then useful. 

“The heart of his experience with the 
grown children will be published in a series 
in SURVEY GRAPHIC. 


Seeking the Law in Vain 


‘ONALD RICHBERG, member of 


the Chicago Bar, who represented the 
railway labor officials in the Chicago in- 
junction proceedings, analyzes what he re~ 
gards as the declining ;respect for law ins 
America and its causes. His answer to the 
question, | 
United States which may be universally 
understood and uniformly — enforced,” 
~ throws a searching light on the problem of 

_ making this a more TER abiding country. 
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The Most. Ancient Cities: of; 


~‘Kmeriea. “2 


Y Mary Sheepshanks. Following the 

recent appraisal of the Indian pueblo 
by John Collier, this article by a London 
settlement worker describes the modern 
race problem in the perhaps even more 
ancient Inca cities of Peru and Bolivia and 
the smoldering revolt among the Indian 
peons and laborers. 


My Serbian Christmas 


Y Eleanor E. Ledbetter, is a true narra- 

tive of a rare experience. Mrs. Led- 
better is famous for her library work with 
the foreign-born in Cleveland, which, in 
fact, is much more than that: a neighborly 
contact of sympathy and understanding 
such as few Americans have with their fel- 
low-citizens from other lands. Her years 
of effort, as this article shows, have their 
compensation in the enjoyment of personal 
friendships which give her the privilege 
of participation in a domestic ritual at once 
intimate and charged with cultural mean- 


ing. 
Joseph Stella 


OSEPH STELLA has come back. Since 
readers of the SURVEY knew him as one 
of the foremost American portraitists of 
the lives of the humble, he has experimented 
in many media and the expression of many 
moods. His fame as an artist has constantly 
mounted, and such of his more recent 
works as Brooklyn Bridge and Coney 
Island have placed him into the forefront 
of daring innovators among American 
painters. But some of his earlier friends 
have mourned the loss of his brush and 
pencil when it came to interpreting the life 


. and labor of America—to Americans. Yet, 


although he is engaged on a great picee of 
work carrying forward his newer aims, 
Stella has come back to a continuation of 
his earlier, more intimate studies. In a 
series of drawings covering twenty years of 


his work, he will in the December GRAPHIC“. 


present his conception of womanhood. 
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BURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
Monthly 


An illustrated magazine ot social 
exploration, reaching out to 
wherever the tudes of a generous 
progress are astir. Subscription, 


$3 a year 


Vol. XIX., No. 3 


OBERT S. LYND is well 

known in New York publishing 
circles where he has held several 
responsible posts, both editorial 
and administrative. His interest 
in social and industrial problems 
led him to leave his business con- 
nections two years ago for further 
study at Union Theological Semi- 
nary and Columbia University. 
The experience described in Done 
in Oil occurred in the course of a 
summer’s work in Elk Basin un- 
der the Presbyterian Church. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., 
in addition to his great business 
responsibilities, is chairman of the 
board of the Rockefeller Founda- 


tion, trustee of the Rockefeller In- . 


stitute for Medical Research, di- 
rector of the General Education 
Board, of the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene and of the International 
Health Board. 


THE article on the coal commis- 
sion and its task is written by an 
expert student of the subject who 
prefers to remain anonymous. 


JOHN CALDER, for many 
years director of industrial rela- 
tions of Swift & Co., Chicago, is 
an engineer with a long experience 
as factory manager. In a presi- 
dential address to the Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, many years 
ago, he introduced for the first 
time to that body the subject of 
safety engineering — a field of 
human welfare in which he has 
made contributions of outstanding 
importance. His book, Capital’s 
Duty to the Wage-Earner, em- 
bodying the experience of his 
career as a labor-manager, will 
be published by Longmans, Green 
a Con 

The work of RALPH M. PEAR- 
SON, who lives at Taos, New 
Mexico, is represented in most of 
the larger permanent collections 
of American art, and has won 
medals and prizes at a number of 
exhibitions. The series of etch- 
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ings reproduced in this issue is of 
scenes in Chicago. Like Mr. Pear- 
son’s New Mexico, an example 
from which was reproduced in 
the October GRAPHIC, it combines 
a rare sense of architectural va- 
lues with an even rarer feeling 
for human values. 


CLARISSA S. WARE, a gra- 
duate of Bryn Mawr College, went 
to Russia last May with her hus- 
band, Harold M. Ware, a gra- 
duate of the Pennsylvania State 
College of Agriculture, who took 
charge of the agricultural recon- 
struction unit sent by the Friends 
of Soviet Russia with an equip- 
ment of twenty tractors, twenty 
three-gang plows, disc harrows, 
spike tooth harrows and _ seeders, 
as well as a complete camp, food 
and medical equipment for the 
unit of nine American men and 
Mrs. Ware. 


: LEON WHIPPLE is instructor 
in journalism at New York Uni- 
versity. 


FLORENCE FLEISHER, | for- 
merly on the editorial staff of the 
SURVEY, is a writer on literary 
subjects. 


Several of the Survey’s contri- 
buting editors appear in the 
“news.” EDWARD T. DEVINE 
was appointed by President Hard- 
ing a member of the coal commis- 
sion. He is an authority on the 
subject of unemployment preven- 
tion. JANE ADDAMS received 
an ovation on the occasion of her 
recent appearance in Chicago at a 
meeting demanding the release of 
the political prisoners. WIN- 
THROP D. LANE has gone to 
Athens to take charge of the pub- 
licity end of the new American 
Red Cross activities in the Near 
East. GRAHAM ROMEYN TAY- 
LOR, according to latest news, was 
travelling from Orenburg to Sam- 
ara—both cities with which he has 
become very familiar in the course 
of his previous missions in Russia. 
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Done in Oil 


By ROBERT S. LYND 


THE ELK BASIN FIELD.—The Elk Basin field is 
located in the northern part of Park County (Wyoming), 
along the Montana-Wyoming State line, and is about 12 
miles west of Frannie. It lies in the Big Horn Basin and 
occupies the crest of the Silvertop Anticline. “The discovery 
well was completed in November, 1915, at a depth of about 
1,100 feet, and had an initial flow estimated at about 400 
barrels per day. Before the end of 1915 a number of equally 
good wells were completed in this field and the development 
was carried across the State line into Carbon County, Mon- 
tana. The field was so promising that before the end of 
1915 a pipe line to Frannie was planned. ‘The line was 
completed in May, 1916. 

The oil produced in the Elk Basin Field is a very high- 
grade light crude and is similar to that produced in the 
Grass Creek Field. The marketed production from the Elk 
Basin Field was third largest in the state during 1916 and 
1917, and since 1917 it has ranked fourth—(Report of the 
Federal Trade Commission on the Petroleum Industry of 
Wyoming. January 3, 1921—>p. 18.) 


TATISTICALLY that is about all 
there is to Elk Basin. At least that 
is all I had been able to find out 
about it before that bleak May day 
when I dropped down over the rim- 
rock. Varied reports had come to 
me about conditions in our Western 

oil fields, and now for three months I was to see for 

myself. 

“Oil Town!” had exclaimed the woman who sat 
next me as our train clicked its blistering way across 
the Bad Lands of western Dakota the afternoon 
before, “Oil town! don’t talk to me about oil 
towns. Three months of it before you? God help 
you,” she said, collapsing into silence. 

I looked out at the raw hopelessness of the Bad 
Lands undulating raggedly off into nowhere—just 
ground, that’s about all one could say for it. 

My neighbor revived after a while long enough 
to add, “I once lived in one of these oil towns. I 
know oil towns. Ugh! you never get away from 


the.smell of the oil—you eat it and drink it and 
wear it and sleep it. See that land out there? It'll 
look like a green picnic ground to you if you come 
back this way when you’re done.” 

I dropped off the train at Frannie, the nearest 
railroad station to my destination, some seventy- 
five miles south of Billings. Frannie is—about 


~what you would expect from its name; a clutter of 


frame houses and tar-paper shacks, a hardware 
store, grocery store, lumber yard and a bank which 
exists to lend money to the struggling, outlying dry- 
land farmers at 10 and 12 percent. It is known to 
the outside world chiefly as the eastern terminus of 
the pipe line from the Basin. 

“They tell me you are the Elk Basin Stage,” I 
said to the man in a sombrero busy teetering a van- 
load of assorted freight on a staggering little truck. 

‘“That’s where I’m a-startin’,” he rejoined. “I'll 
get there if the mud lets me.’’ A Wyoming road, 
I was to discover, is more often than not a mere 
trail through the sage brush, and each traveler has 
perfect freedom to “blaze his own” to avoid mud 
and ruts. 

At the end of two hours of heavy going across a 
bleak waste of sage brush we pitched sharply down 
over the rimrock and slid with screeching brakes 
down the long Mormon Hill into the Basin. Why 
“elk” had ever come to that barren hole in the 
ground in sufficient numbers to give it that name is 
a mystery I never succeeded in fathoming—or per- 
haps there was just one elk that stayed in and never 
got out alive! It was literally a “hole in the 
ground,” gouged out of the naked clay and sand- 
stone, a mile wide, three miles long, and perhaps 
three hundred feet deep. Huddled in the bottom 
were the gray mass of the gasoline plant buildings, 
and a motley assortment of tents, tar-paper shacks 
and slate-colored company bungalows, while the 
gaunt skeletons of the oil derricks and the bleak 
little corrugated iron pump houses cluttered the 
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fringes. No water, no trees, no grass—not a living 
growing thing in sight save the straggling sage 
brush. Scattered over the desolate floor of the 
Basin between four and five hundred people were 
living the long six-and-one-half and seven-day week 
of the oil fields. 

The Elk Basin production is controlled wellnigh 
lock, stock, and barrel by the Standard Oil interests. 
In this respect it is typical of the situation through- 
out the entire state of Wyoming, where the Stand- 
ard Oil companies control ‘‘93 to 97 per cent of the 
total production” of petroleum.* Approximately 
87.5 per cent of the crude oil production of Elk 
Basin is the output of the two Standard Oil com- 
panies’ one hundred and four wells, while only the 
remaining 12.5 per cent is produced by the twenty 
wells of the small independent company, the Elk 
Basin Consolidated Petroleum Company.t The 
two Standard Oil companies are the Ohio Oil Com- 
pany, a Standard Oil company, and the Midwest 
Refining Company, 89 per cent of the stock of which 
last is owned by the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana. The Midwest Refining Company (1. e., 
Standard of Indiana), in addition to its crude oil 
producing business also maintains a plant in the 
Basin for the production of gasoline by the com- 
pression method. 

Before I left Elk Basin last fall I took up with 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the question of the un- 
satisfactory labor conditions in the Basin. Mr. 
Rockefeller referred my suggestions to R. W. 
Stewart, chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana. Mr. 
Stewart, speaking for his company, promptly re- 
plied to Mr. Rockefeller in these words: 

The Elk Basin field is largely owned and operated by the 
Elk Basin Consolidated Petroleum Company. The Mid- 
west Refining Company owns about 4 per cent of the stock 
in the, Elk Basin Consolidated Petroleum Company. ‘The 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana owns now about 89 per 
cent of the stock of the Midwest Refining Company. The 
Ohio Oil Company may have a small interest in the Elk 
Basin Consolidated Petroleum Company, but I think it is 
not substantial. You will thus see that none of the Stand- 
ard Oil companies has any such interest in the Elk Basin 
Consolidated Petroleum Company as would warrant their 
interference in the situation outlined by Mr. Lynd. 


That is, Mr. Stewart asserted that the small in- 
dependent company noted above as a negligible fac- 
tor in the Elk Basin field “largely owns and oper- 
ates’ the field. This apparently freed the two 
Standard companies from any responsibility for con- 
ditions in the Basin. Mr. Stewart now acknowl- 
edges, something over a year later and after the 


* See the Report of the Federal Trade Commission on the Petroleum 
Industry of Wyoming, January 3, 1921, p. 8. It should be borne in mind 
throughout this report that the Midwest Refining Company passed into 
Standard Oil control in 1920 and 1921. It is now a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 

A later report of the Federal Trade Commission, following complaints 
from users of oil in Montana (July 13, 1922) states: ‘The petroleum in- 
dustry . . . of the entire Rocky Mountain region is dominated by Standard 
Oil interests. This monopoly was perfected in 1920 and 1921 when the 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) obtained control of the Midwest Refining Co. 
The acquisition of this company gave the Standard interests practically 
complete control of the producing, transporting (pipe line), refining and 
marketing. branches of the petroleum business of that entire section. .. . 
The monopoly is made possible by the terms of the Standard Oil dissolu- 
tion decree.” 

+ Based upon the output for three typical months, May, October and 
November, 1921. 
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facts have been repeatedly called to his attention, 
that his statement to Mr. Rockefeller was in error. 
The seriousness of the matter so far as the five 
hundred people in Elk Basin are concerned lies in 
the fact that, coming from the responsible head of 
the parent company, his report effectively stalled, 
for the time being, all efforts from the outside, to 
secure better conditions in the Basin. 

The West has a habit of asking no questions—a 
stranger is accepted pretty much on his own terms, 
provided they be modest. One fresh from the 
sophistication of the East is rather taken back by 
the friendliness-at-first-sight with which it accepts 
one, the sort of friendliness that strips off a pair 
of cotton gloves and gives them to a green man 
whose hands are blistering under pick and shovel 
work—you’ll know just how friendly I mean if you 
are ever set to bucking Western hard-pan with pick 
and shovel with a crew of them! But I get ahead 
of my story. : 

I tackled the boss of the Midwest outfit for a 
job and he passed me on to the ‘“‘general office” in 
front of the company warehouse where my history 
was taken down and I was signed on as a rousta- 
bout at four dollars a day—less $1.35 a day de- 
ducted for board. My job entitled me to free 
quarters in one of the one-story bunk-houses and to 
a seat at one of the long oil-cloth tables in the mess 
shack. ‘There was no ceremony about getting set- 
tled: one just dumped one’s plunder into one of 
the unoccupied rooms and took possession without 
the formality of a key. The bunk-house proved an 
agreeable surprise; at the Ohio camp each man oc- 
cupied a separate room about seven by nine, walled 
with varnished tongue-and-groove board and fur- 
nished with a three-quarter iron bed and mattress, 
table, chair and closet, while in the Midwest camp 
two men were more often bunked together in a 
room about ten by twelve. 

‘How are the bugs?” I asked a man lounging 
outside, who I learned later was a mule-skinner 
freighting through the Basin. 

“Try ’em and see,” was his disguised reply. 
“Last time I was through here I killed ten in half, 
an hour and took to the barn with my mules the 
rest of the night. Me for the hay-loft tonight.” 
But I found that his prediction was largely un- 
founded in the case of the room I drew; in fact 
one’s luck in the bed bug line depended consider- 
ably upon the previous occupant of the room—and 
one’s neighbors, for the partitions were thin. Woe 
to him, however, who neglected the periodic scru- 
pulous gasolening of bed, walls and floor! 

Married men who bring their families into the 
Basin occupy separate “‘houses’”—I quote the word 
advisedly, for it takes a good deal of imagination 
to call some of the tents and tar-paper shacks built 
by the companies for their employes houses. The 
Ohio Oil Company (a Standard Oil company) is 
the worst offender in this regard, having only two 
real bungalows and three or four near-bungalows 
for a population of some twenty-five families, the 
remaining families living in one, two and three- 
room tents and shacks without plumbing or running 
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water. In at least one case in the Ohio camp, an 
unusually fine type of American family of four— 
father, mother, and boys of twelve and seven— 
lived in a single-room 10 x 14 tent. In the Mid- 
west camp the ratio is about half and half between 
bungalows and shacks. The eagerness of the peo- 
ple for more substantial dwellings is attested by the 
keen competition for the company bungalows 
whenever one falls vacant. During the long blaz- 
ing days of the brief summer, the flimsier dwell- 
ings are bake ovens, while they have to be so over- 
heated in winter when the thermometer sinks to 
twenty below as to result not infrequently in dis- 
astrous fires. Winter in an oil camp a mile up in 
the air is no joke. 

I was awakened at six o’clock my first morning 
by “Old John,” the bunkhouse “‘crum boss,” com- 
ing down the line literally blasting the occupant of 
each room out of bed with the most adequate assort- 
ment of profanity I have ever heard. John had 
come by his vocabulary honestly in the old days fol- 
lowing Custer’s raid when he had owned a saloon 
in a town which he described with a twinkle in his 
eye as a “first rate hell-raiser.’”’ Ruddy and white 
of hair at sixty-five he drifted into the oil field, where 
as “crum boss” his tongue still flays small boys who 
use up his precious store of water by pilfering 
shower baths in his absence and routs protesting 
sleepers from the comfort of their blankets. Yet 
John is typical of the West, for I found him in the 
wash-house ten minutes later lending ten dollars to 
a still sleepy roustabout. whom he had only the 
minute before been threatening with death and dire 
destruction. Later on, when one of the boys in the 
Ohio camp was rushed to the hospital twenty miles 
away with appendicitis and a hundred dollars was 
needed for an operation, it was “Old John” who put 
up the needed money. 

I washed in the hard alkali water in the wash- 
house, breakfasted with the taciturn double row of 
men feeding methodically in the mess shack, and 
shortly before seven checked in at the blacksmith 
shop and took my seat on the floor with the other 
men. One had only to look at them to mark the 
difference between them and the workers to whom 
one is accustomed in our larger cities. There was 
none of the heavy detachment so characteristic of 
the foreign born workers of the Eastern city. With 
one exception, in fact, they were all American born, 
mostly the substantial type from the Middle West, 
and their easy raillery bespoke an open air life free 
from the grosser fatigues of the machine operative. 
The unmarried men had many of them drifted in 
from other oil fields, all the way from Pennsylvania 
to California and Mexico, or from the soft coal 
centers of the Middle West, while many of the 
married men had originally given up fenced farms 
. in Wisconsin, Iowa and Missouri and ventured west 
in that most precarious of all gambles, proving up 
on a dry land quarter-section. 

I checked out as one of a gang of eight rousta- 
bouts and a ‘‘straw boss” assigned to pick and shovel 
work—and the long grind of those weeks in the 
Basin was begun. I say “grind” not because the 
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work itself was unbearably hard. Slogging away 
with pick and shovel at hard-pan soil that hasn't 
been molested since the Flood is punishing busi- 
ness at best, as is also rod-wrenching in the slimy oil 
ooze about the mouth of a well. But after all, a 
job’s a job, and one worked at pretty much one’s 
own gait, without the constant speeding up to keep 
pace with a machine that wears out the machine 
operative. But it was the drab, blistering monotony 
of seven days a week of it that bludgeoned all the 
fight out of a fellow. ‘When you finish a 


ENGINEMAN AND MOVABLE BOILER FOR 
DRILLING RIG 


These men all have a healthy respect for their boilers. 
After Frank Du Fran was blown up with his boiler 
last winter one of the pumpers running a stationary 
engine wrote me: “There aren’t half a dozen decent 


boilers in the whole field. I never stay inside my 
pumphouse with my boiler for fear of its blowing up” 


week’s work out here,’”’ remarked the man. next me 
as he leaned on his pick one Sunday morning, “you 
ain’t good for nothin’ but John D.” Jobs like these 
make one realize how fatuous it is to say that the 
casual laborer ought to be “interested in his job.” 
During the past year the foreman of one of the 
Standard companies has been dismissed charged 
with reputed illicit relations with the wife of a sub- 
ordinate, while serious charges of a similar nature 
have been current against another foreman—a condi- 
tion extremely unwholesome for the entire Basin and 
making it particularly difficult to hold the men in the 
bunkhouses in line. But psychology is demonstrat- 
ing the impertinence of an outsider’s blandly apply- 
ing conventional moral terms like ‘“good’’ and 
“evil” to men living and working under such ab- 
normal surroundings! Working all day under a 
scourging sun in a raw, shadeless hole in the plains 
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is one thing, but when there is nothing to do after 
_ the job but sit and look at the naked buttes, and 
when this keeps up Sundays too, it becomes ‘“‘some- 
| thing else again.” The Rev. Harry Emerson Fos- 

dick tells the story on himself that he recently 
finished a Saturday afternoon of golf paired with a 
stranger who was evidently enough impressed with 
his game to ask Dr. Fosdick if he could not come 
out the following day, Sunday, to continue the 
-match. “Sorry,” said Fosdick, “I can’t, that’s my 
busy day.” “Huh,” grunted his partner, “you must 


— 
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OIL SMEARED FROM HEAD TO FOOT 
As an oil well is drilled it is “cased in” with pipe 
to prevent cave-ins. Later a string of one-inch tubing 
is lowered and inside it a string of steel rods, going 
the full depth of the well—1500 to 2000 feet. On 
the bottom rod is a working valve, which sucks in the 
oil. The “jack” which lifts the rods appears in the 
upper right hand corner. Every week or ten days the 
entire string of rods has to be removed, to replace 
the worn washers in the valve; the man here shown, 
a “rod wrencher,” screws each section loose from its 
predecessor as it emerges 


have a hell of a job.’ Working for the Standard 
Oil Company seven days a week, is ‘“‘a hell of a job” 
in that respect, too. 

Western folk are used to loneliness and take it 
philosophically, making the most of their meager 
resources. But bit by bit, squatting by one of the 
men for a moment after walking up the line to get 
a shot of stale water from the water bag, or in the 
long evenings after work in the shadow of the bunk- 
house, I sensed the wear and tear of the hardship 
of the life in the Basin. The drinking water was a 
constant source of protest among the men and their 
families in the Midwest camp. The only water in 
the Basin was alkali water pumped from wells two 
miles away and condensed for drinking. There was 
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no trick at all to the condensing and the water in 
the Ohio camp was good, but the stuff the Midwest 
men and their families had to drink was so poorly 
condensed as to turn a white man’s stomach. To 
make matters worse, various rough-and-ready com- 
binations, including, it was stated, potatoes and oat- 
meal, had been dumped into the condensing boiler 
to stop leaking flues—which helped to heighten the 
bouquet of the stuff. The mess shack served tea in- 
stead of water in an effort to cut the taste. Raids 
on the Ohio cistern under cover of darkness proved 
fruitless, for the wily ‘“‘crum boss” kept his water 
padlocked after dark. So those who owned a Ford 
went twenty miles cross-country to Warren every 
few nights to bring home a five-gallon can of fresh 
water, while the rest of us drank the stinking stuff 
in the cistern week in and week out under the copper 
sky of that land where it never rains. 

The only shower bath in operation in the Basin 
during the past spring and early summer was the 
one down in the Ohio washhouse—which was not 
open to Midwest men—for the shower at the Mid- 
west bunkhouse had been frozen up some time early 
in the preceding winter and the local foreman 
had never taken the trouble to open it up again. 

“Good God,” growled a man, oil-soaked from 
head to foot, trying to wash in a bucket of water 
before supper, ‘‘life would be a little bit better 
around here if we could get a bath once in a while.” 

“Huh,” said another fellow, laboriously scraping 
the day’s accumulation of parafine off his clothes 
with his jack-knife, ‘“‘I’d like to see a state inspector 
of hygiene come in here.”’ 

It appears that the men were afraid to broach the 
matter of re-opening the shower to the foreman for 
fear of being fired, a situation standing out in raw 
contrast to the industrial representation plan set 
forth in the booklet issued by the Midwest Company 
and in operation in the Salt Creek field. 

Least defensible of all the sources of protest in 
the Basin, however, is the long week that includes 
Sunday work. 

“While John D. was a-sittin’ on a soft cushion 
in church last Easter morning praisin’ God for his 
goodness to him,”’ remarked one of the men in the 
bunkhouse with the easy tendency of the workman 
to personify the corporation for which he works, 
“T was pullin’ a well out here in the worst blizzard 
of the winter that made my hands freeze to every- 
thing I touched.” 

‘Why this seven-day week?” I asked Harry 
Stanley, a leather faced old-timer originally from the 
Standard Oil fields at Findlay, Ohio. 

“There ain’t no need of it,” he replied. “In 
Findlay even the pumpers come off ‘tower’ at a 


quarter before twelve Saturday night and are off 


until midnight Sunday. The trouble is they’ve for- 
gotten what Sunday is out here.” 

Just how unnecessary the bulk of the Sunday work 
is may be seen from the report on Wages and 
Hours of Labor in the Petroleum Industry just 
issued by the U. S. Department of Labor.* In the 


* “Wages and Hours of Labor in the Petroleum Industry—-1920.” Bein 
Bulletin No. 297 of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Issu 
April, 1922. 
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“Fifth Avenue”, Elk Basin, with Midwest bunkhouses, mess shack, warehouse and 

garage in the foreground. This is the “tony” end of the Basin and in sharp contrast 

to the Ohio camp. A part of the Midwest tar paper shack colony---comprising ap- 
proximately half their personnel-—appears in the back-ground to the left 


tables given below note that whereas the great 
majority of the workers in the first district (New 
York, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia) work only 
a six-day week, in the districts further west the over- 
whelming majority of the workers labor a seven- 
day week.{ In other words, the seven-day week in 
oil is not dictated by conditions in the industry neces- 
sitating continuous operation—except in emergen- 
cies {—but by the unwillingness of the operators to 
recognize the need of one day’s rest in seven for 
their workers. 


Numbers of Oil Workers Working 6 and 7 Day Week—Classified 
by Occupation and Geographic District * 


eS) 2 § 
de n 3 LF o 2 ” 
9 D on a mn toe ro oO u 
Ags A asses 4a88a88 ca 
N. Y., Penn., W. Va...6 days 152 189 1406 100 165 
7 days 55 28 245 161 61 
Ill., Ind., Ky., Ohio. .6 days 9 2 55 43 9 
7 days 175 "25 758 1192 182 

Kansas, Mont., Okla., 

Utah;, Wyo. 2.20 6 days 16 I2I 2559 397 15 
7days 831 175 2495 1755 816 
Atky ia. Texans, 6 days 18 41 366 20 
7days 1012 1772 3244 «2021 409 
Call demesne 26 7 days 307 378 735 626 217 


This table means, if we take the first column, the drillers, that 
whereas 152 of them in the East work a six-day week and only 
55 a seven-day week, in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas only 18 
work a six-day week and 1012 a seven-day week, while in Cali- 
fornia there are no six-day workers among the drillers. 


R. W. Stewart, chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
assured me, since my return, in the course of a con- 


7 The Bureau of Labor Statistics classifies all workers laboring six-and- 
one-half days a week with the seven-day week workers. 


¢ An “open hole,” i. e. well in process of being drilled, frequently can- 
not be left standing idle because of the lateral pressure which causes 
cave-ins. 

*Pp. 90-2. I have selected here only the five classes of labor bulking 
largest numerically. The Government’s statistics do not cover the entire 
industry: ‘“‘The report is not intended to be a census of the petroleum 
industry, but every possible effort has been made to apportion the work 
so as to obtain a fair representation of the industry in each section of 
the country where it has been developed to any considerable extent. Rep 
resentative establishments were selected, attention being given to both 
large and small plants as well as to general location; that is, whether in 
industrial centers or in isolated sections, because all these conditions in- 
fluence in some degree the wages paid and the hours worked. . . . Schedules 
were obtained from 62 companies and 16 states engaged in the drilling 
and operation of oil wells, employing 35,255 males, estimated to be 25 per 
cent of the total number of such employes in the United States.” (Sta- 
tistics are also given for pipe lines and refineries in the Federal Bulletin 
quoted.) 
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ference with him regarding 
working conditions in Elk 
Basin, that although the Stand- 
ard of Indiana owns at least 
eighty-nine per cent of the 
stock of the Midwest Refining 
Company, it is powerless to 
interfere in such matters as 
working conditions—a bit of 
“passing the buck” which I at 
once challenged. Later he took 
the position that it is financially 
undesirable for the Standard 
of Indiana to interfere in such 
details as working conditions 
under its subsidiary company so 
long as the latter is running 
smoothly. It is of interest to 
note in this connection that the 
Federal Trade Commission’s tentative revision of 
the net earnings on net investment of the Midwest 
Company for the last three years for which figures 
are given shows 43.2, 50.6 and 44.4 per cent respec- 
tively, while the Indiana Company, due to stock divi- 
dends of 2,900 and 150 per cent, is paying 4,500 per 
cent on its original investment. 

In the letter to Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., referred to 
above, Mr. Stewart wrote: 


As you know, both the Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
and the Midwest Refining Company in their operations in 
the Wyoming Oil Fields are committed to a six-day week 
of eight hours each, wherever it is possible to operate on 
that line. Generally speaking, this principle is observed 
also by the Midwest Refining Company. In fact I am ad- 
vised by the head of the Midwest Refining Company that 
the only place where it is not observed is where the workers 
themselves have petitioned otherwise. (Italics mine.] 


Mr. Stewart also assured me verbally that the work- 
ers in the Basin realize that the Elk Basin field will 
probably be abandoned after a number of years and 
are therefore anxious to work seven days a week 
while the work lasts—something like the painter 
who was hurrying to finish before his paint gave 
out, I suppose! During my three months in Elk 


Basin, I talked to no man who did not prefer a six- 
day week, nor did I find a solitary man who knew 
anything about the companies having been petitioned 
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to allow the men to work seven 
days a week. Not only is 
Sunday work well-nigh uni- 
versal, except in the East, but 
the hours worked per day by 
certain classes of workers 
throughout the oil industry 
match Mr. Gary’s notorious 
“twelve-hour shift in steel.” 
The “Industrial Relations 
Plan” of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana states in 
Part D, section V: 


“In order effectively to safeguard 
the welfare, health and proper 
comfort of workers, and to promote 
efficiency, the Company will continue to regulate the em- 
ployment of its labor on the basis of an eight-hour day ex- 
cept where otherwise agreed upon.” 


In Elk Basin all pumpers, drillers and tool dressers 
of all companies—roughly one man in three—work 
a twelve-hour day seven days a week. For a few 
of the pumpers it is a twenty-four hour shift—and 
in the case of the Ohio workers, who get no holi- 
days, 365 days in the year! These few men are 
stationed at the more remote pump-houses and are 
responsible for keeping the pump going day and 
night; they “batch” it alone in their drab little cor- 
rugated iron shacks off in the sage brush; if they de- 
sire for any reason to leave the Basin for a day they 
must hire a substitute from their own wages. In 
addition to the seven-day week in the producing 
end of the field, all engine tenders, oilers and still- 
men (i. e. all classes of skilled labor) at the Mid- 
west Gasoline Plant work an eight-hour day seven 
days a week. All other classes of labor, in both the 
producing end and gas plant, including office per- 
sonnel, work a nine-hour day six and one-half days 
a week. In fact, one of the steadiest men in the 
Basin was docked recently for not being on the job 
the night his wife was delivered of a baby down in 
their rude little shack. There is no overtime pay 
for the occasional emergency work. The following 
figures issued this spring by the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics tell a grim story regarding 
the “long shift in oil.” 


Drilling crew coming off shift at No. 36 
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Clean-out machine and crew 


Average Full-Time Hours Per Week of Oil Well Workers 
Classified by Occupation and Geographical District? 


a ee ee Ber tale 

25 A Aa BEE oA 

N. Y., Penn., W. Va.. .6 = 71.0 55.5 49.1 54.3 71.4 
7 days 84.0 $3.0 61.7 61.5 84.0 

Ill., Ind., Ky., Ohio. .6 days WZ 0. 257 | 57-5 56.0 72.0 
7 days $4.0 84.0 62.1 62.9 84.0 

Kansas, Mont., Okla., 

Utah, Wyo. .....- 6 days 56.3 51.5 51.4 48.6 56.4 
7days 83.6 80.7 63.4 70.3 83.7 

ree ba, Dexsei..<. 6 days 54-0 54.0 53-2 54.0 
7 days 69.3 58.8 61.6 64.4 80.5 

C22] ee ieee ea, 7 days 56.0 56.0 56.0 56.0 56.0 


Here again, taking the first column, the drillers, this means that 
the average total hours worked per week by all drillers in the 
New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia fields who work a six- 
day week is 71, while those working the seven-day week average 
54 hours. Stop a minute and figure up in terms of your own 44 
or 48 hour job just what that means! 


The needlessness of the long shift in oil is shown 
by the President’s Mediation Commission in 1920 
in the California oil fields which provided that, 
“Eight hours actual work at the plant or place of 
employment shall constitute the work day in the oil 
industry.” * 

While the above tables epitomize conditions with 
regard to the twelve-hour day and the seven-day 
week in Elk Basin, they point out even more defi- 
nitely the situation as it exists today throughout the 
producing end of the entire oil industry, both among 
the Standard companies and among ‘the independ- 
ents. This schedule is more extreme than that 
which prevails generally in the refineries, where the 
three-shift system is common, and contrasts sharply 
with the three-shift day and one-day-of-rest-in-seven 
in which the Rockefeller interests (Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company) have been among the pioneers 
in the steel industry. It is difficult to fix the original 
responsibility for the long shift in oil—it grew up 
with the industry. But certain it is that a large 
share of the responsibility for its continuance must 


t “Wages and Hours of Labor in the Petroleum Industry,” pp. 90-2. 
*See “Memorandum of Terms Governing the Relations of Operators 
and Workmen in Oil and Gas Producing Companies, Oil and Gas Pipe 
Line Companies, Companies Operating, “Cleaning, Topping, Dehydrating 
and Gasoline Plants, Contracting Drillers and Refining Companies in_ the 
State of California, as Determined by the President’s Mediation Com- 
mission and the Committee of Such Operators.” 
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rest upon the shoulders of 
the Standard Oil group, 
for the twenty-three large 
independent producers, 
and of course the little 
fellows, follow in the 
main Standard practices: 
“The members of the 
Standard Oil group,” 
cording to the Federal 
Trade Commission, ‘are 
the dominating factors in 
the petroleum business of 
practically vvery section 
of the United States. In 1919 the various Stand- 
ard companies controlled 23% per cent of the total 
crude petroleum production of the entire country, 
they operated about 68 per cent of the pipe lines, 
refined almost 44 per cent of the total quantity of 
crude refined, while Standard marketing companies 
were the dominating factors in both the domestic 
and export trade of the entire country. As in Cali- 
fornia, Standard crude petroleum purchasing and 
Standard marketing companies usually take the lead 
in announcing price changes, while others follow.” 
While it is not meant here to imply that the 
Standard as a minority producer can dictate 
the labor policy of its competitors, it is plain 
that the financial power of the Standard companies 
and the strategic position of their pipe lines and 
refineries in the various fields tend to discourage any 
such advance beyond the Standard level in working 
conditions as would increase the overhead of the 
outside competitor. That at least certain of the 
more prominent Standard Oil companies could af- 
ford to set the pace in a general shortening of hours 


“Literally a ‘hole in the ground,’ gouged out of the naked clay and sand stone. No water, 


no trees, no grass—not a living, growing thing in sight save the straggling sage brush”’-—-a general 
view of Elk Basin. 


At the left is well No. 36 


and days per week may be inferred from the earn- 
ings of the Midwest and Standard of Indiana 
cited above, and from the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s revised schedule of earnings of the Standard 
of California for the last three years cited, 1917, 
"18, 19: 24.8, 34.1 and 30.8 per cent respectively.* 
The vacation policy of the Midwest Company 
in Elk Basin is to be commended—one week with 
pay after a year’s service and two weeks with pay 
after two years. Here again, however, as in the 
case of housing and general care of its employes in 
sickness, the Ohio Company lags behind the Mid- 
west, for it grants no vacations at all with pay in 
the Basin. Thé Midwest, through its Industrial 
Relations Department, also provides free company 
insurance up to two thousand dollars and a com- 
pulsory sick benefit plan whereby a dollar a month is 
deducted from each man’s pay and he receives two 
dollars-and-a-half a day after seven days’ sickness 
for a period of twenty weeks. Another noteworthy 
evidence of Midwest welfare policy is the small 
but clean two-bed infirmary and the doctor sent into 
the Basin at the company’s expense—in neither of 
which does the Ohio Company cooperate. All Mid- 
west employes are treated free by the doctor and 
their families are cared for at a nominal scale fixed 
by the company. The Midwest Company also keeps 
a traveling library of fifty books in the Basin. 
Hard as the long day and the seven day week are 
on the men, however, I sympathized even more with 
the women and children of the Basin. Elk Basin is 
not only over a dozen miles from the railroad, but 
twenty miles over rutted trails to even the nearest 
“movie” show. And while the men have the rough 


* See editorial pages for recent earnings of various Standard companies, 
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pool hall where they while away the evenings gam- 
bling mildly, for the women the days crawl endlessly 
by. In winter they are snowed in for weeks at a 
time. ‘“‘Last winter,” one mother of a familie of five 
told me, “the snow was so deep that I didn’t get out 
of our front door for six weeks.’’ While, during the 
brief summers they keep indoors while the sun 
blazes down as it only can in a treeless country 
where cloudy days are almost unknown. Someone 
~ has said that “‘it is always three o’clock in the after- 
noon in hell”—and it seemed always three o'clock 
in the afternoon in those sun-burned little shacks of 
-the Basin. I recall a visit I paid to a patient girl- 
mother who had just been delivered of a still-born 
baby; I had dropped by one noon to see if there 
was anything an outsider could do. - She lay in the 
bare little _living-room-bed-room-everything-but- 
kitchen, smiling pluckily while the flies blackened 
the sheet and a rod line screeching back and forth 
over the parched ground outside the door added to 
the nausea of the heat. Several doors away in an- 
other two-room tar-paper shack all four children 
were down with whooping cough and the gaunt 
mother with her hair stringing about her face told 
me with a tired smile that she guessed there wasn’t 
much else that could happen to them now. I used 
to wonder when I was new in the Basin at the ex- 
travagance of the mother of a family of six living 
on a salary of less than five dollars a day who paid 
two dollars for a watermelon, or at the expensive 
looking victrolas in one- and two-room shacks, or 
how some of the families could afford even a bat- 
tered Ford (about one family in every three has 
some kind of cheap automobile). But these things 
are literally more necessary than bread and pota- 
toes and shoes—they afforded the same imperative 
relief that the boy next me in the bunk-house, a fine, 
clean fellow of nineteen grinding along twelve hours 
on and twelve off seven days a week, got the night 
he went over to Red Lodge with a 
crowd and got on his first big drunk. 

There were occasional dances in the 
pool hall but these were sometimes 
uneasy times for certain of the wives 
for the dances were apt to bring boot- 
leggers into the Basin. In the course 
of the summer some of us launched a 
series of community sings which were 
eagerly attended—people sometimes 
actually standing outside the crowded 
little schoolhouse and_ singing in 
through the windows. The most ob- 
vious social need of the Basin had 
long been recognized to be, however, 
a community house where the women 
could sit and sew with each other dur- 
ing the day and there could be in- 
formal dancing and games at night; a 
rough basket ball floor would go far 
toward solving the recreation! problem 
of the men in winter. The companies 
had been repeatedly petitioned to 
build some simple community house 
such as the Midwest Company has 
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erected in other fields. At length we subscribed six 
hundred dollars among ourselves toward the cost of 
the building, but even this concrete suggestion met 
with the profound silence of Don Marquis’ “rose 
petal dropped into the Grand Canyon.” 

During the past summer, due to the energetic 
work of M. Huyett Sangree, a minister temporarily 
stationed in Elk Basin by the Home Missionery 
Board ot the Presbyterian Church, the matter was 
again pushed with the companies. The Midwest 
Company (Standard of Indiana) responded with an 
offer of five hundred dollars, contingent upon the 
Ohio Company (Standard) contributing a similar 
amount. The scheme was again promptly knocked 
in the head, however, through the Ohio Oil Com- 
pany’s refusal to cooperate. The reason advanced 
by Mr. McFadyen of the Ohio Company in his letter 
of refusal—because ‘“‘the price of oil has gone off” 
temporarily—would be highly amusing, in view of 
the fact that the Ohio Oil Company’s stock sells at 
over $300 and it has just declared a 300 per cent 
stock dividend, were his refusal not the cause of such 
bitter disappointment to the people of the Basin. 

Many of the families of the Basin are substantial 
American folk whose children might go to college 
in a more favored community. And it was to the 
problem of their children that these earnest, patient 
people of the West recurred most often in the eve- 
nings as we sat about the doorstep while the dying 
sun splashed the Western sky with color. For the 
girls, unless they left home after finishing the eight 
grades of schooling available in the Basin, there was 
nothing ahead except work as a “hasher”’ for the 
rude crew in the mess shack or marriage to one of 
the unmarried men in the bunk-house and—the oil 
fields throughout all their lives too. For the boys 
the future was less problematical: they hung around 
the pool hall learning to grow up fast and eventually 
signed on as roustabouts. During the summer we 


A familiar figure in the Basin, who 
has outmanoeuvred the oil com- 
panies in their attempts to gobble up 
the oil rights on her near-by home- 
stead. She slept in the sage-brush 
in the early days until her house 
was built, and for five years has 
hung on, burning sage-brush to keep 
warm during the long winters when 
it is twenty. below, and carrying 
drinking water from the Basin two 
miles and a half away, her whole 
life narrowed to a single consuming 
passion—to beat the oil companies. 
She is hanging on, strong in the 
faith that there is a “river of oil” 
under her homestead---and there is 
a good chance that she will strike 
oil with her “wild cat” drilling com- 
pany, now at work. She has posted 
the sign shown above, threatening 
dire destruction to any man or beast 
of the oil companies that comes 
upon her property, and stands by 
with her six-shooter at her belt 
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organized scout troops for both boys and girls, and 
after the lay-off came, I took the boys off for a 
couple of hilarious camping trips. “It’s been the 
first summer our streets haven’t been full of howl- 
ing young hoodlums,” said one woman. But these 
things of course did not get at the real problem of 
the children in a place like the Basin. 

Perhaps the healthiest thing about life in Elk 
Basin is the passion of young and old for trout fish- 
ing. Forty miles away over straggling trails are 
two trout streams—and TREES and GRass! In 
winter the people live for the coming of summer 
and during the brief summer they hang on through 
the heat by the thought of the next fishing trip to 
Pryor or the Canyon. And those of them who do 
not work the twelve hour shift and are lucky enough 
to own some form of conveyance make the best of 
their brief half-day on Sunday. One man who works 
an eight hour day seven days a week at the Mid- 
west Gasoline Plant used frequently to come off his 
shift at midnight, hop into his dilapidated Ford, 
do the forty miles through the night up the ghostly 
Pryor canyon, squat on the bank till dawn, and then 
fish until is was time to come scorching back to check 
in on his four o’clock shift without sleep. 

Day followed day in the Basin in glaring proces- 
sion: up at six, breakfast, on the job at seven, dinner 
at twelve-fifteen, on the job again at one, supper at 
five-fifteen, sit about a while, sleep, up at six, break- 
fast, on the job,—and so on and on and on, hemmed 
in forever by that grey circle of rimrock. Occa- 
sionally the monotony would be varied, as when 
Frank Du Fran was blown up by a defective boiler, 
or one of the tar-paper houses went up in flames 
while the neighbors stood helplessly by without 
water or fire-fighting apparatus, or there would be 
a fight as when “Big Joe” and his helper settled 
the question as to which was to be boss down at the 
test rig, or there would be an occasional dance or 
birthday party, or a meeting of the “Ladies Aid” 
(there is no church building and no regular services 
in the Basin), or a collection would be taken up for 
somebody sick or stranded (an appeal, by the way, 
to which people never failed to respond magnifi- 
cently—a subscription of $300 being by no means 
unknown). These things caused a slight commo- 
tion, which immediately flattened out, however, into 
the dead calm of “all work and no play.” 

“Why don’t you organize?” I asked a man one 
evening as we sat on a bench against the bunk-house. 

“ ‘Organize’ hell—try it and see,” was his laconic 
reply. 

It appeared that two men had tried it two years 
ago and had lasted only about two weeks on their 
jobs. A recent notice of a wage cut posted in the 
blarksmith shop had been accompanied with the 
pregnant suggestion that anybody not satisfied could 
get out. I gradually discovered that the men were 
most universally in favor of organization but in 
mortal terror of the companies’ finding them out. 
There was a clause in the California agreement re- 
ferred to above providing that ‘‘membership in any 
labor union affliated with the American Federation 
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of Labor shall not be a bar to employment, nor 
shall any man be discharged or discriminated against 
for membership in such labor union,” but needless 
to say such consideration was out of the question in 
the Basin. The very problem of finding ground on 
which to hold a meeting in a town one hundred per 
cent owned by the companies is in itself almost pro- 
hibitive. Subsequently organizers have again en- 
tered the Basin, only to give it up as a bad job. 


“Shorty” stopped one day as we were digging 
and, leaning on his pick, remarked, ‘‘Well, I guess 
some of us’ll be goin’ down the road talkin’ to our- 
selves pretty soon.” And he was right: the tempo- * 
rary cut in production ordéred in a distant office 
where Elk Basin was only a spot on the map reached 
into the Basin one morning and the lay-off began. 
It sent “Shorty” down the road “‘talkin’ to hisself,” 
a boy of twenty-three shunted on to the next job in 
the haphazard career of the casual laborer; Charlie 
went north into the wheatfields, leaving his wife be- 
hind in the rusty little shack; Hugh got a railroad 
job, leaving his wife and two boys in their one-room 
tent. One by one they drifted up over the rimrock 
and the uneventful life of the Basin assumed a 
semblance of excitement as we speculated as to who 
would be plucked next. I find an entry in my note- 
book: “Seven more men laid off today. Things 
pretty blue around the bunkhouse.’ Fortunately the 
foremen in a community like Elk Basin of necessity 
work and live close to their men and they serve as 
a buffer to ease the peremptoriness of those twin 
catastrophes in the lives of those who work with 
their hands, wage cuts and lay-offs. Nothing but 
praise is due these men for the way they handled 
such matters in the Basin—they found stray piece- 
work for a time, and then when the cut became in- 
evitable generally sent the newer, unmarried men 
first, and when some of the married men had to go, 
allowed their wives and furniture to remain behind 
rent free until they could make the change. 


\X JHEN I finally came out of the Basin there was 
no question in my mind as to what should be 
These things are urgent: 


First: A six day week, with Sunday work only in 
real emergencies. ' 

Second: Abolition of the long twelve hour day 
and the substitution of three shifts instezd of two 
as in the California agreement cited above. 

Third: Provision of a simple community house 
for recreational purposes. 

In addition to these, there is an unquestioned 
need for: 

Fourth: Recognition, as in the California agree- 
ment, of the right to organize. 

Fifth: Better housing for from fifty to eighty 
per cent of the families. 

Sixth: Extra pay for overtime work. 

All of the above six needed changes are bound 
to come. 

But owing to its isolated location, conditions in 
the Basin will always tend to lag behind those in 

(Continued on page 175) 
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A Promise of Better Days 


By JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 
GREATLY appreciate the editorial 


courtesy which has permitted me to 
read and to comment upon Mr. 
Lynd’s article in advance of publica- 
tion. The conditions described 
have caused me deep concern. The 
first intimation months ago that 
such a situation existed in the Elk Basin field led me 
to institute prompt inquiry, with the hope that any 
just grounds for criticism might be removed forth- 
with. ‘That these efforts, long since under way and 
still in progress, have not been more quickly effec- 
tive has been and is a disappointment. 

While I recognize the tolerance and restraint of 
the article, I should regret if the omission of safe- 
guarding references might lead readers to infer that 
the Elk Basin situation is typical of the oil industry 
as a whole or of the policies of the Standard Oil 
companies in particular, for quite the contrary is the 
fact. It is hardly necessary for me to call attention to 
what has long been very generally conceded among 
employers and employes alike, namely, that the Stan- 
dard Oil companies have always paid full wages and 
treated their men with justice, friendliness and con- 
sideration. I think it will be recognized that the Elk 
Basin is a peculiarly barren, isolated and difficult 
location in its physical setting. According to in- 
formation from responsible sources, I have reason 
to believe that the unhappy circumstances apparently 
surrounding this single field are in marked contrast 
with those in other branches of the industry, and 
especially those in less difficult producing areas. 

Having, however, thus pointed out that these 
conditions do not pertain widely, I certainly have no 
wish to defend or extenuate this particular situation 
in itself. On the contrary, Il am glad of this oppor- 
tunity to set forth with all frankness and emphasis 
my own position in regard to matters of this kind. 

The circumstances described by Mr. Lynd have 
to do in part with hours of labor and in part with 
living conditions. On the basis of the facts in the 
matter, I trust there will be no misunderstanding 
either on the part of the responsible executives in the 
companies to which I may be related or on the part 
of the public at large as to my position on both of 
these questions. 

I believe that generally speaking the twelve-hour 
day and the seven-day week should no longer be 
tolerated in industry, either from the viewpoint of 
public policy or of industrial efficiency; I believe that 
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both have been proven to be unnecessary, unecon- JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 

omic and unjustifiable. As a matter of general pol- eT intiwebnekcas +day ond: the seven-day week 
Icy, subject only to the demands of occasional emer- . should no longer be tolerated... . I believe that 
gency, modern industry is justified in accepting the both have been proven to be unnecessary, uneconomic 
eight-hour day and the six-day week, as a labor and unjustifiable 
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standard toward which all the parties interested 
should steadily press. Even in those industries 
where the continuous process is an inevitable feature, 
the routine should be so adjusted that the employes 
can have at least one day’s rest in seven and can ob- 
tain that share of leisure for self-development which 
accompanies the work-day of approximately eight 
hours. While the adoption of these standards may 
and doubtless will at first entail increased costs of 
production, I am confident that in the long run great- 
er efficiency and economy will result, and that from 
the outset public opinion will support any industry 
which installs them. The same sentiment will 
eventually bring into line the less scrupulous and less 
enlightened elements in every competitiv industry. 

With regard to living conditions there can be even 
less room for argument or division of opinion among 
men of clear vision and humane mind. Even in 
isolated locations like mining camps, it is not only 
possible but necessary that reasonable provision 
should be made for the health, comfort and content- 
ment of those who may labor there in behalf of the 
entire community. The oil fields, to be sure, suffer 
difficulties even greater than the coal mines, being 
not only temporary but speculative in their output. 
Even with this allowance the environment is certainly 
subject to amelioration and to such provision for 
home and recreational life as will promote the well 
being of all those concerned. 

I have never believed that these things should 
be provided for working men and women either as a 
result of chance generosity or deliberate paternalism. 
Quite aside from the fact that, in my judgment, 
they represent the soundest economic policy, they 
are due the employe as a matter of common justice, 
required by the basic fact that man is a human being 
first and a member of industry afterward. As a 
private citizen and individual stockholder, I have 
never hesitated to state my position on these points 
with all the clearness at my command. I have not 
wittingly lost an opportunity—so far as a minority 
stockholder may do so—to reinforce my position on 
the general policy with action that would be most 
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concrete and adequate. I have done so, moreover, 
where changes urged by me involved competitive 
burdens and consequent anxiety to responsible man- 
agers, but I have never seen reason to regret any 
advance thus obtained or to modify the grounds on 
which they were urged. On the contrary, | would 
reafirm the belief that sooner or later all such added 
burden is balanced by the increased efficiency and 


contentment of the laboring force and that less gen- 


erous directors of industry in due time will inevitably 
follow the same course, if not through choice then 
under compulsion of public opinion. 

In pursuance of this policy, some of the problems 
which have-to be faced and many of the evils which 
should be removed are deeply rooted, sometimes 
within the processes of an entire industry. To my 
mind, however, where the right course is clear, dif- 
ficulties in the way do not excuse inaction, but rather 
should inspire a more vigorous determination. So 
far as concerns the discharge of my own responsi- 
bility as a stockholder for better industrial condi- 
tions and relations, I have made special provision 
for assistance in just such tasks as these, which are 
sometimes onerous, often perplexing, but always 
close to my heart. To that end I welcome every aid 
from whatever source, as men of like mind and 
common purpose try to raise industry to a level of 
public service and thereby to make the world a bet- 
ter place for all men to live in. ~ 


[Mr. Rockefeller’s letter reflects the straightforward attitude 
which he has repeatedly taken in matters of this sort during recent 
years. He points out, as I myself do in the course of my article, 
that certain conditions, such as the drinking water problem, are 
due to the peculiar isolation of the Elk Basin field. I must protest, 
however, at his including such conditions as the seven-day week 
and the twelve-hour day among “the unhappy circumstances ap- 
parently surrounding this single field” which “are in marked con- 
trast with those in other branches of the industry, and especially 
those in less difficult producing areas.” As I have tried to make 
explicit in more than one place in the article, Elk Basin is in no 
sense unique either in the matter of hours worked per day or days 
worked per week—in fact, quite the contrary, it is entirely typical 
of the oil fields generally, with the exceptions noted in the article. 
The whole drab story is set forth in detail in Bulletin No. 297 of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics on Wages and Hours 
of Labor in the Petroleum Industry, published in April, 1920, and 
to be had for the asking from the Government Printing Office in 
Washington.—R. S. L.] See editorial pages. 


Detail of a section of the Elk Basin field---typical in its barrenness. 
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What Lies before the New Federal 


Coal Commission 


agi) time goes on the victory won by 
the United Mine Workers in the 
coal strike appears more and more 
complete. Although the original 
agreement concluded at Cleveland 
on August 15 carried the signa- 
tures of operators producing barely 
tons—only 6 per cent of the 
tonnage of the country—it was accepted within 


‘a fortnight by all of the strongly organized 
fields. 


The first district to sign was Eastern Ohio. 
Southern Ohio, Northern West Virginia, Central 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana, and the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi states followed in rapid succession. ‘The 


' first break in the opposition in the Pittsburgh Dis- 


trict came Monday, August 28. By Wednesday the 


Pittsburgh Coal Producers Association had capit-. 


ulated, and on the following day the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company, having first withdrawn from the 


operators’ association, signed the agreement osten- 


=~ 


sibly with its own men. Nothing could have marked 
more signally the collapse of the opposition than 
this surrender of the largest producing company 
which had not only led the fight against a renewal 
of the old agreement but had threatened to sue any 
operator again consenting to the check off. Labor 
Day 1922 found all the union bituminous districts 
at work, except for a few thousand men in the Kan- 
awha Valley of West Virginia. 

Acceptance of the Cleveland agreement was facil- 
itated by the change which had come over the coal 
market. The strikers had accomplished what at the 
outset seemed impossible; they had created a short- 
age in spite of enormous stocks accumulated by con- 
sumers in advance of the strike, in spite of record 
production by the southern non-union mines and in 
the face of a business depression which greatly re- 
duced the normal consumption of coal. Whereas in 
August 1921 the union operators had found it difh- 
cult to pay the scale, in competition with the non- 
union mines, a year later the price of coal had risen 
far above the cost of production even at the union 
scale. So complete was the change in the market 
that the non-union operators were forced to raise 
wages and by Labor Day had generally reinstated 
the scale paid in 1920. 

The acceptance of the Cleveland agreement was 
so rapid as to lend color to the claim of the miners 
that the settlement was a national one. Had there 
been more deliberation at the sessions of the several 


‘ district conferences that accepted the agreement, 


had the desire of the operators to participate in the 
handsome prices prevailing not made them so preci- 
pitate, had any of the districts refused the terms of 
the Cleveland agreement, the settlement would have 
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seemed more in substance what it was in form, a 
series of local agreements between local associations 
of operators and their own employes. The event, 
however, suggests that the union has reaffirmed the 
principle of national settlement. It is doubtful if 
the old method of negotiating an interstate agree- 
ment for the Central Conipetitive Field and then 
executing subsidiary contracts for outlying districts 
was ever followed in shorter time. The recent con- 
ference that met October 1 in pursuance of the 
Cleveland agreement even hints that we may have 
a joint call for a meeting of all organized fields when 
the next wage scale is to be formulated. 


What the Coal Strike Left Unsettled 

And yet the victory is a Pyrrhic victory and the 
peace it ushers in not a peace at all but rather an 
armed truce. In the first place the strike is not en- 
tirely over. Many thousand men are still out,. sup- 
ported in part by strike benefits, demanding union 
recognition and a wage contract. Some of them are 
in the former non-union districts of Pennsylvania— 
Connellsville, Westmoreland and Somerset—some 
in the Georges Creek, New River and Kanawha 
districts of Maryland and West Virginia, where the 
operators are unwilling to continue dealing with the 
union as they used to do. In comparison with any- 
thing but a national suspension the number of men 
still on strike would seem large. 

Furthermore, the Cleveland agreement has set- 
tled none of the underlying causes of unrest. Feu- 
dalism is intrenched in West Virginia, supported 
by new injunctions. Over-development has been 
aggravated by the high prices and large profits of 
the non-union operators, and employment for the 
industry as a whole will be more irregular than ever. 

Uncertainty as to the price of fuel is still an un- 
settling factor in the nation’s business. Another 
suspension looms next spring, for the union oper- 
ators still believe they cannot pay the present union 
scale when the market is again normal, and when 
the non-union operators, cutting labor costs, capture 
the available orders as they did in the latter part 
of 1921. 

In fact, the strike and its aftermath have raised 
the issue of price to the consumer in acute form. 
Bituminous coal is selling at double the price de- 
manded a year ago. The average spot price f.o.b. 
mines, on October 2, according to Coal Age, was 
$4.89 against $2.40 in October 1921. The larger 
anthracite producers have agreed to last year’s price 
plus the new production tax imposed by the State of 
Pennsylvania, but the independent operators are 
selling today [October 2] at a premium of from 
$..65 to $4.50 a ton. 

The supply of anthracite available this winter 
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will be 45 per cent short of last year’s, even if the 
mines produce at a maximum. ‘The deficit must be 
made up by substituting bituminous coal, either raw 
or in the form of coke, and most householders are 
apparently delaying the purchase of substitutes until 
cold weather is upon them. We shall be fortunate, 
indeed, to avoid a period of great inconvenience, if 
not of physical suffering, before the winter is over. 


The Fact-Finding Commission 


Upon this sea of unsettled issues and public un- 
easiness the President has launched his Fact-Finding 
Commission. ‘he commission is to study both an- 
thracite and bituminous coal, but in deference to the 
terms of the anthracite settlement, as negotiated by 
Senator Pepper, is to make a separate report on 
anthracite which shall cover “every phase” of the 
industry. The decision not to create separate com- 
missions for hard and soft coal was wise; for the 
two can best be studied in common, as related 
though unlike parts of a whole. 

The commission differs from its predecessors— 
the Roosevelt Anthracite Commission of 1902 and 
the Bituminous and Anthracite Coal Commissions 
of 1920—in two important respects. In the first 
place it is happily rid of the burden of arbitrating 
a wage dispute. One of the motives of the sponsors 
of the bill—especially the anthracite operators— 
was undoubtedly to elicit an indirect recommenda- 
tion as to the wage to be paid when the present con- 
tracts expire. But such recommendation, if made, 
would not be binding upon the employers or mine 
workers, and the subject of wage rates is not in- 
cluded among those on which the commission is 
afirmatively directed to make recommendation. 

The commissioners are, therefore, free to devote 
their attention to the facts of the coal business, and 
in this direction their instructions are specific and 
their authority sweeping. The matters enumerated 
in the act are a reasonable translation of the Presi- 
dent’s promise last July to investigate ‘‘every phase’”’ 
of the industry. Wages, earnings and living costs, 
investment, prices and profits, are included from 
‘coal in place” to ‘delivery at the door of the con- 
sumer.” The field is as broad as the dictionary. 
The commission can almost, like the Merchant Ad- 
venturers of England, ‘make war on any nation not 
Christian.” The appropriation of $200,000 is 
enough to start on boldly, though not enough to 
finish the job. The sweeping majorities in both 
Houses left no doubt of the temper of Congress in 
passing the law, and it is the obvious duty of the 
commission to inform Congress if additional funds 
are necessary. 

The procedure of the commission is necessarily 
influenced by the fact that few of its members begin 
their task with any knowledge of the industry. They 
must, therefore, rely upon a staff of experts for the 
conduct of the investigation. Such an organization 
tempts to leisurely procedure. Even the instruction to 
make a first “report and recommendations not later 
than January 15, 1923,” can hardly mean, in view 
of the time limit, more than a progress report, and 
recommendations as to lines of investigation to be 
pursued. Too many other bodies, under such cir- 
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cumstances, have shut themselves up for a year and 
emerged at the end of their allotted span with a 
bulky report to be put on the shelves and soon for- 
gotten. 

The history of the American coal trade is strewn 
with such monuments of human industry. Inter- 
state Commerce dockets, Supreme Court cases, Fuel 
Administration statistics of distribution, Federal 
Trade cost studies, Geological Survey annual reports 
make an imposing array on a book shelf, but they 
seem not to have settled the coal problem. In pages 
of testimony taken, no commission could outdo the 


Senate committees whose printed hearings may now | 


be numbered like books of the Old Testament, as | 
I Reed, II Reed, I Frelinghuysen, II Frelinghuysen, 
III Frelinghuysen, and so on through a succession 
of major prophets—Calder, La Follette and Ken- 
yon—to say nothing of certain minor prophets and 
writers of epistles in the House. All of these re- 
ports have been to the good, and to them we owe 
much of what we have been able to learn about coal, 
but it is clear that little more can be accomplished 
through the holding of extempore hearings. Must | 
not a radically different procedure be followed if | 


the report of the Harding Coal Commission is to | 


be rescued from decent interment at the end of this 
row of megaliths? 

In point of fact thé present commission has a — 
unique opportunity such as has been presented to 
no other agency working with coal. It has an op- 
portunity to educate the public to a sane and intel- 
ligent conception of the coal problem. More im- 
portant, it has the opportunity to initiate coopera- 
tive action among workers, employers, carriers and _ 
consumers, for which no legislation is necessary. So 
vital are these two opportunities that one may pre- | 
dict that the success or failure of the commission 
will be measured by the degree to which it takes the 
public and the industry into its confidence and car- 
ries them along in its deliberations. 


Educating the Public 


The most useful result to be hoped for from the 
commission’s labors is the formation of an intelli- 
gent public opinion. Until the public conscience is 
awakened to its responsibilities toward coal and the ~ 
public mind informed on the issues involyed, there 
can be little progress toward a permanent settle- 
ment. 

Now as the coal folk well know, the public takes 
no heed of the industry and its troubles except when 
the price is high. The consumer, big or little, re- 
cognizes no responsibility for the people in the 
mines. He will call for a Lever Law or an emer- 
gency fuel distributor when the price is exorbitant, 
but he knows nothing and cares little about inter- 
mittent employment of miners or bankruptcy of the 
mine owner. During the next six months fuel will 
be scarce and prices high, and coal will be constantly 
before the public. It is the responsibility of the . 
commission to see that this preoccupation, instead of 
crystallizing in unreasoning prejudice, takes the 
form of an intelligent understanding of the causes 
of the shortage and a resolution that some remedy 
be found. On the other hand, if the commission 
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waits a year to publish its findings, the emergency 
will have passed, the price will have fallen, and the 
bulky volume will appear unnoticed by an apathetic 
public. 

And without public support, the recommendations 
of the commission will fail. -If the commission pro- 
poses leg,slation it will find public support necessary 
to pass the legislation, or to enforce it when passed. 
In fact, on many matters in dispute, public opinion 
can accomplish what legislation cannot reach. It is 
to the conscience of the nation we must turn to in- 
sure fair play in West Virginia. It is to the public 
as referee that we must turn for final settlement of 
wage disputes. Without cooperation of the consum- 
” ing public, all plans for overcoming seasonal unem- 
ployment by inducing storage are destined to fail, 
for it is the consumer who must do the storing. 

How can the commission meet this responsibility ? 
First of all by taking the public into its confidence 
and informing people of its plans and program. 
Next, by feeding out through the press and peri- 
odicals the important evidence as fast as it is re- 
ceived and examined. Instead of waiting until the 
job is all done and then handing down a bulky vol- 
ume, let the commission give out pertinent bits of 
fact as fast as available. In such an investigation, 
some of the facts come out early, others cannot be 
established until the end. Why not release them in 
summary form as fast as they are ready? 

This plan does not mean a director of propaganda 
seeking to produce a pre-determined effect. It is 
merely an effort to recreate in the public mind the 
process of education which is going on in the minds 
of the commissioners themselves. They start with- 
out bias, to study a thing concerning which they 
know little. Their first task is to assemble the fun- 
damental facts, to make a primer on coal. Let 
them publish it bit by bit. It will fill a long felt 
need, because there is no coal primer. They will be 
for example obviously concerned with the seasonal 
swing in production. It will be a statement of fact, 
about which there can be no dispute. It will be essen- 
tial to clear thinking on coal. Let the commissioners 
release it for the. use of the thousands of good 
Americans, who will follow the story if they get 
a chance. 

If this policy can be carried out, the commission 
will find many strong dailies and periodicals that 
will follow its work systematically. To those who 
have been watching coal for the past five years, it is 
encouraging to note how an understanding of the 
major underlying difficulties of the bituminous in- 
dustry, such as excessive competition, over-develop- 
ment, intermittent employment, has filtered down- 
ward through the minds of the engineers and econ- 
omists into the editorial columns of the metropol- 
itan press and the more sober magazines. The 
channel of communication by which the commission 
may reach its public is already laid. These observ- 
ers will watch for the facts as they appear from the 
commission—facts about supply, demand, storage, 
transportation, wages, investment, cost and profits 
—and build them block by block into their own con- 
ception of the industry. Then, when the year is 


over, the commission may rely on an intelligent 
opinion ready to criticise its recommendations and 
to carry them out, if they so deserve. 

In fact, the commission needs to do more than 
inform the public. It needs to consult the public. 
It would do well to engage the voluntary help of 
thoughtful men who have knowledge or influence 
concerning some part of its large field. It needs to 
consult economists, trafic men, railroaders, engi- 
neers, churchmen, consumers, men of affairs, friends 
of labor, not merely to employ them on its investi- 
gative staff, nor examine them formally as witnesses, 
but to get them thinking, to ask their counsel, to 
focus the sober judgment of men with varied points 
of view upon the many angles of a complex problem. 

What form this consultation should take is for 
the commission to work out. It might take the 
form of a number of advisory committees on the 
several subjects to be studied, such for instance as 
were used with notable success by the President’s 
Conference on Unemployment. The duties of these 
committees would include assembling data, drafting 
statements of fact and recommendations for consi- 
deration of the commission, and winning public sup- 
port for such plans as were formally approved by 
the commission. 


What the People Expect 


For the country is looking to the commission, not 
only for findings of fact, but for leadership. ‘The 
need of the hour is a plan and the responsibility of 
the Administration does not end until the plan has 
been put into effect. Leaving out proposals that re- 
quire legislation, it is clear that much can be done 
by voluntary cooperation. Take for instance the 
matter of storage: It is generally agreed that sum- 
mer storage of coal will steady the employment of 
miners, equalize the burden of the railroads, and 
protect the consumer against shortage. To a large 
extent, inducing people to store is simply a matter 
of educating them to their own interest. The com- 
mission should, therefore, have an advisory com- 
mittee on storage. On it would sit engineers who 
have studied the technique and cost of storage and 
a group of substantial consumers—selected perhaps 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
The Storage Committee would consider the reports 
of the commission’s technical investigators and 
would draft recommendations to the full commis- 
sion. On such a subject, the commission can make 
up its mind very early, and work can begin at once 
in getting the recommendation translated into 
action. 

If it be felt that the commission could not with 
propriety itself engage in the work of promoting 
storage, the initiative could be taken by the Presi- 
dent, to whom as well as to Congress the commis- 
sion is to report. Thus the President through the 
Commerce and Interior Departments might ask the 
assistance of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in a campaign of education. Through 
the Coal’ Bureau of the chamber, local associations 
of commerce could be interested in surveys of their 
local needs and requirements. Experiments in co- 
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operative purchase and storage by the citizens of 
York, Pennsylvania, could be called to the attention 
of other cities. If we can teach people about sani- 
tation, or housing or good roads by such means, 
why not about storing coal? To anyone with ima- 
gination, storage is only one of many needs of the 
coal industry that can be attained better by coopera- 
tion. than by other means. 

Precisely the opposite of this plan was followed 
by the Bituminous Coal Commission of 1920, and 
with sad result. The majority report of that body 
contains seventeen recommendations, most of them 
very much to the good. But because there was no 
one to carry on after the demise of the commission, 
only one of them was put into effect, the one excep- 
tion being a recommendation that the commission 


be discharged. 


Winning the Confidence of the Industry 


Not less important than educating the public is 
the need of enlisting the support of the industry for 
the commission’s work. It starts under a cloud 
of suspicion. Whereas the decision of the Anthra- 
cite Commission of 1902 is held as a sort of Magna 
Carta by the miners, the Anthracite Commission of 
1920 is remembered with distrust. Whatever the 
reason for the feeling, its existence cannot be ig- 
nored. It threatens to align the miners against the 
present commission in advance. 

There are also important elements among the 
operators, particularly in the non-union bituminous 
fields, who are suspicious of the commission and are 
likely to obstruct it where they can. 

To overcome this feeling so far as honest dealing 
can overcome it is of primary importance to the 
commission. Without the confidence of the industry 
investigation will be difficult. Without it, recom- 
mendations on such matters as a permanent machin- 
ery for collective bargaining cannot get far. More 
is to be accomplished by voluntary effort than by 
legislation. We are increasingly aware of the in- 
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Charles P. Neill, former U.S. 
commissioner of labor statistics 
adequacy of wage tribunals. Neither side at heart 
wants government regulation. 
agree to publicity of accounts, but they do not want 
a Coal Labor Board. The operators might wel- 
come compulsory arbitration, but they would not 
like the concomitant regulation of profits. A per- 
manent machinery for collective bargaining must 
after all be worked out by those who run the mines 
and dig the coal. 

The greatest monument of the Roosevelt Com- 
mission of 1902 was the Anthracite Board of Con- 
ciliation which has settled minor disputes in the an- 
thracite region for twenty years. The greatest mon- 
ument the present commission could leave would 
be a workable machinery for collective bargaining 
in the bituminous industry. 

If the confidence of the industry can be won, much 
may be expected in the way of educating both sides 
to a truer sense.of the realities of their situation. 
The obvious fact that $7.50 a day for 215 days does 
not yield as large an income as $6.00 for 308 days 
is not apparent to the rank and file of the union: 
and among the operators there has been much op- 
position based on nothing but ignorance and inertia 
to so commonsense a proposal as standardizing the 
thousands of meaningless trade names into grades 
that signify something. The coal industry like other 
human enterprises is being governed by habit, and 
it requires education to overcome the opposition of 
the union to the introduction of machinery or of the 
operators to better underground management or 
better marketing. 

How may the commission win the support of the 
industry? Unanimous support it cannot hope for. 
General support it deserves and should receive if it 
will convince the two parties of its honesty of pur- 
pose. The first requisite is of course an absolutely 
impartial investigation, that will go into the hidden 
things of both sides, without fear or favor. But 
beyond this means must be found to draw out the 
constructive opinion of operators and mine workers 
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in ways less formal than public hearings. Both 
should be generously represented on advisory com- 
mittees. Both should be made to feel that the 
quarters of the commission are a sort of open house 
for coal men, where the counsel and suggestions of 
those who know most about the business are always 
welcome. 

In creating this state of mind, nothing would be 
of greater assistance than for the commission to dis- 
claim at the outset any purpose to fix wages. The 
commissioners are a fact-finding body, not a tribunal. 
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The job of finding facts does not mix well with 
settling disputes. The mixing of these two widely 
separated functions was the chief weakness of the 
President’s July mediation offer. The commission 
he then proposed was to fix a wage as well as to in- 
vestigate the industry. Since then the parties to the 
dispute have agreed on a wage, and it would be an 
unwise confusion of issues to make the present 
agency responsible for passing on a possible future 
dispute. 

The law as it stands does not direct the commis- 
sion to recommend a wage. Rather it directs them 
to find certain facts which are pertinent to a consi- 
deration of the wage to be fixed. Looking forward 
to a possible break next spring, it seems clear that 
the administration would be in a stronger position 
if it used the body of facts found by the commis- 
sion as a basis for a mediation proposal instead of 
insisting that the commission itself go on record as 
favoring a given wage. Unless the commission 
makes such a disclaimer its position throughout the 
year will be that of judge rather than investigator, 
and the efforts of the two parties will be directed 
to proselyting the commissioners rather than to un- 
earthing the facts. 


What Facts Are Needed 

[he program of work above outlined conceives 
of the commission more as a planning department 
than as a tribunal. Acceptance of this view would 
necessarily affect the emphasis to be laid on the sey- 
eral aspects of the problem. It means devoting 
more effort to disclosing wastes than to running 
down profiteers, more e thought to laying foundations 
for peace and a stable supply of coal than to finding 
who shot somebody in Mingo County. 

Certain things the commission must obviously 
report upon—wage rates, earnings, costs and stand- 
ards of living, and the ability of the industry to pay. 
About this part of the job there is nothing new. It 

(Continued on page 177) 


The Faith of an Industrial Engineer 


By JOHN CALDER 


———S HE late Viscount Bryce two years 


ago, looking out upon our civiliza- 
tion with a weight of years, ripe 
experience and ability such as no 
‘other has brought to bear on the 
subject, expressed himself as fol- 
lows: 


The term democracy has in recent years been somewhat 
Yoosely used. At one time it means a state of society, at 
other times a state of mind, and in still others it.implies a 
quality of manners. It has become associated with all sorts 
of ideas, some attractive, some repulsive, some moral or po- 
litical, and some religious. But democracy means nothing 
more or less than the rule of the whole people expressing 
their sovereign will by their votes. In the field of economics 
and government, our generation has been one of criticism, 
of examination and of revision. It was inevitable that we 
should develop heresies, impair faiths, and temporarily 
weaken the hold of the established social order upon popular 
imagination. 

The “established social order,” in fact, has rarely 
commanded the entire support of the people; and 
often, confronting difficulties, discouragements and 
indifference, some are inclined to ask, ‘‘What’s the 
use?’ But it is misleading to argue from averages 
of opinions. There is no such controlling entity in 
society as ‘‘the average man.”’ Democracy has been 
at all times served by an “‘aristocracy of ability’”— 
a rule of the best for the ends then in view. Our 
present problem is to get the best to function in lead- 
ership of the public, capital, and labor toward attain- 
ing the socially desirable ends of our day, and to do 
so with an entirely open mind as to what may follow. 
The present social and industrial system offers such 
advantages to men of 
superior intelligence 
and industry that it 
cannot claim, and 
does not claim, abso- 
lute equality before 
fortune for all men. 
People are slowly 
coming to appreciate, 
however, that while 


broadest sense? 


THE VALUE OF A MAN 


What is the approximate value, the “just” significance of a man 
—in goods, services, qualities—in doing, thinking and being, in the 


The value of a man—the totality of all his qualities in 
action—is equal to his production minus his consumption. 
When his production is less than his consumption, he has 
no value; he is, in varying degrees, a social parasite. 


into their work today—to getting some joy out of 
the job—than they ever have been before. 


‘Democracy in Unionism 

“As a democracy no union would last six minutes,” 
said a powerful and autocratic craft union leader to 
the late Professor R. F. Hoxie, in 1917, during his 
friendly and painstaking investigation of organized 
labor. Much has taken place in the intervening five 
years in the direction of making unionism “safe for 
democracy,” and the evolution is still proceeding. 
Not a great deal has transpired officially, but some 
new organization features are causing concern to the 
federated bodies of American unionism and are 
creating undue alarm among employers and citizens. 

My opinion after long observation is that the 
somewhat condescending aristocratic leaders of 
orthodox federated craft unionism are slowly but 
surely losing out. The essential skilled crafts, which 
patronize the semi-skilled and unskilled laborer when 
they feel like it and ignore him when they don’t, 
have driven the latter to the conclusion that the great- 
er solidarity of industrial unionism is his only secur- 
ity, using all the people in any one plant as the unit 
of organization. To the forward-looking employer 
this is not disturbing. He, too, has come to a similar 
conclusion, namely, that the sooner all the people in 
his plant “get together,” the better for themselves, 
for the business and for mutual education. “But,” 
say objecting employers, “‘just look at the preamble 
of some of the industrial unions.” The answer is 
that it is the conduct, not the professed social phil- 
osophy of such bodies, that matters. For example, 
there are outside the fold of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, unblessed by its big chiefs, jealously 
watched, hampered 
at every opportunity, 
and sometimes widely 
and unfairly stigma- 
tized as ‘“un-Ameri- 
can,’ a number of 
organizations of la- 
bor, created compar- 
atively recently by 
forward-looking men 


capitalistic industry When his production equals his consumption, he merely with advanced and 
does offer advan- justifies his existence. frequently radical 
tages to superior When his production exceeds his consumption, he is an social views. The 
ability it also offers economic success. leader of one of 


a promise of the 
highest possible re- 
turn to the average 
man, and it is not 
too much to say that 
men are nearer to 
putting their hearts 


social success. 
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When his economic success is devoted to things which 
strengthen and uplift himself and his community, he is a 


When each man’s acquisition is equal to his production, 
“Justice” has been attained. 


This attainment is at once the task of a society or a state and 
the test of its quality. 


them, for instance, is 
an avowed socialist 
with a saving com- 


* Prepared by the author 
from material to be used in 
a book, Capital’s Duty to the 


Wage Earner, which Long- 
mans, Green & Co, have in 
the press. 


mon sense permeat- 
ing all that he does, 
and a fine ideal of 
the worker’s future 
in forming his hopes 
for the industrial 
evolution. What ob- 
jections can any 
thoughtful employer 


have to the existence | 


of such an_ excep- 
tional labor leader 


THE FAITH OF AN INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


WHAT MEN DESIRE OF INUSTRY 


THE Pustic desires five things in industry: 
1. Stability 
2. Adequate goods and services 
3. Competent leadership 
4. Some control in emergencies 
5. Progress. 
CapITAL desires the same five things in terms of: 
1. Security of investment 
2. Adequate production 
3. Good management 
4. Sufficient control of conditions affecting the risk 
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of the young educat- 
ing themselves for la- 
bor leadership rather 
than for participation 
in industry, but all 
true education is wel- 
come and will spread. 

Social-mindedness 
and true democracy 
are growing features 
in some of the indus- 
trial unions; in fact 


or of his union, 5. Expansion. 


which is a true de- 
mocracy of labor 
held in check by 
strict obedience to 
fact and to its self- 
imposed laws? It 
rules justly and firm- 
ly over a strange and 
trying aggregation aa 
composed of very recent Americans and immigrant 
refugees of all races and oppressed peoples, with a 
nucleus of experienced American workmen who have 
far more reason to advance for the social faith that 
is in them than have many complacent but by no 
means enlightened adherents of capitalism. Capital 
will not always be able to make terms with such a 
union, but to consider it ‘‘a national danger” in the 
face of the trickery and venality of some of the 
established orthodox union leaders with whom some 
employers ‘‘deal’” is to take leave of common sense. 


capital are forthcoming: 


1. A steady job 
2. Adequate real wages 
3. A good fore man 


5. A chance to rise. 


The Issue of Radicalism 


The Marxian preliminaries to the constitutions of 
the Industrial Workers of the World, The One Big 
Union, the Amalgamated Textile Workers, and 
nearly a score of other industrial unions of relative- 
ly small membership and of varying degrees of radi- 
calism and influence, which are outside the American 
Federation, should not be used as classifying or dam- 
nifying labels nor as giant crackers to startle capital 
and the nation. These preambles mean little or 
nothing to many of the rank and file of the members 
who seek through their unions, almost wholly, the 
rectification of the same kind of conditions as occupy 
most of the time of the orthodox varieties of union- 
ism and also the time of the rapidly increasing em- 
ployes’ representative assemblies in each plant. 

Radical theories do not usually make either a 
unionist or non-unionist worker a less efficient and 
satisfactory employe under the system of capitalism, 
though there are exceptions, and nothing could be 
more radical than some of the verbal and tactical fol- 
lies of leaders of orthodox unions. The clothing 
trades unions, it is true, are more uniformly socialstic 
in their labor theory than others, but most of them 
while they retain their statements of radical prin- 
ciples now recognize that their theoretical goal is 
“far-off,” and they are increasingly inclined to “go 
to school” meanwhile. So far “labor schools’ are 
the resorts for the most part of “oral” workers and 


Laszor’s desires are very similar to the above, and obviously can 
only be obtained if the results desired by the public and 


4. Individual and collective voice about conditions 


they are in marked 
contrast to the sel- 
fishness and narrow- 
ness of some of the 
long-privileged craft 
unions which greatly 
outnumber the for- 
mer in membership. 
Craft unionism, I be- 
lieve, will not disap- 
pear. There are situations where craft organiza- 
tion is the natural strategic formation of labor, but 
“industrial unions” are now likely to grow more 
rapidly. Employers whose people through wise rep- 
resentation are increasingly ‘‘sold’’ on the worth- 
whileness of the business that gives them a good 
living have nothing to fear from either. 

It is one of the major misfortunes of labor, espe- 
cially in America, that it follows personal leadership 
rather than programs. This circumstance encour- 
ages control of men by psychology rather than by 
logic. It caters to slogans, passionate utterances 
and the glorification of industrial war. It discour- 
ages deliberate thinking and the judicial and con- 
structive temper. 

The way out is for management and the public to 
help in changing the mental attitude of organized 
labor and of those who speak for labor, and also to 
encourage the self-expression of the great mass of 
labor which is unorganized and forms nine-tenths of 
the gainfully employed. This they can do by offer- 
ing no opposition to the organizing of labor where 
it is desired; by insisting that it organize right; 
and, where labor is unorganized by choice—a con- 
dition not uncommon—by placing it at no disadvan- 
tage on account of that fact. 

The right kind of union organization, where or- 
ganization is desired, is local organization with local 
leadership—genuinely representative leadership, ap- 
pointed by and responsible to the workers of the in- 
dividual plant or the crafts within the community—a 
revival of the ancient guilds adapted to twentieth 
century needs. 

The day of absentee control of labor by national 
or international unions on a basis of class-conscious 
struggle has been tried and found wanting. Such 
organization has led to abuses greater than the bene- 
fits it brought, and the public will not much longer 
support it. For the distant boss and his walking 
delegate, whose job demands aggression and mili- 
tant poses regardless of the merits of a particular 
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issuc, there will in time be substituted the leader who 
has a knowledge of, and a stake in, the community in 
which he lives. 

We are facing the fact that real progress in lifting 
the standard of living comes from lifting the entire 
social structure through increased production and 
services, and wherever possible through improved 
distribution of the national income, and not by at- 
tempting, through force, to maintain abnormal and 
purely temporary conditions. We must restore our 
worn-out industrial machinery; discard obsolescent 
equipment, rehabilitate our railroads, manufacture 
new tools and put new inventions and economies to 
work for the one hundred and ten millions who con- 
stitute “all-of-us,” or else permanently lower all 
standards of living. This we must do irrespective of 
the state of business if, as formerly, we are by in- 
genuity to evade the diminishing return from natural 
causes, Neither by hook nor by crook can we get 
the government, 
through taxation, ap- 
propriation, confisca- 


England has the profoundest students of industrial 
problems. Their program of education and the high 
type of intellectuals adhering to labor there may yet 
do much to forestall the industrial eclipse which is in- 
evitable if the policy of English labor is maintained. 

In America, however, the land of opportunity and 
of healthy discontent, where everyone hopes to rise, 
labor need not face the future in fear nor be lead 
astray by the gloom of its prophets. Nothing but 
good can come to our labor—union and non-union 
alike—by undiscriminating home-rule in each plant 
for all the people in the plant and for all their af- 
fairs, preserving at the same time the inherent rights 
of employer and employe to take any action they de- 
sire if agreement is not possible. Comparatively few 
employers realize yet the wonderful potency of “Just 
telling their people” the truth about any situation. 
Wage-earners are square and they want to be fair. 

This is employes’ representation at its best; and 
it ought to be a 
powerful instrument 


tion, control of capital 
or trusteeship of la- 
bor, or any slight-of- 
hand, to do the trick. 

American capital- 
ism ig not reaction- 
ary, though a few 
capitalists may be. 
It is honestly secking 
a way out, and that 
way i6 necessarily 
different from the 
course followed in 
other countries from 
which at present we 
derive more warning 
thar inspiration, 

At the peak of its 
power and industrial 
efficiency, English la- 
bor, for instance, is 
deeply concentrated 
on politics, It is try- 
ing “to make work’”’ 
rather than to in- 
crease poods and 
services, It ig not 
the large volume and 
solidarity of union- 
ized Jabor in bing- 
Jand which is for- 
midable; it is the bit- 
ter, hopeless spirit 
of some sections of it 
towards capital that 
is the menace, Yet 
alongside of prac- 
tices by the rank and 
file calculated to take 
the bread out of 
their own mouths, 


CAPITAL’S DUTY TO THE 
WAGE EARNER 


To recognize the mutual obligation of “service to society.” 

To study the mind of labor; to inform and persuade. 

To recognize and remedy the vulnerable joints in capital’s 
armor. ; 

To maintain the “common labor” base of industry by selec- 
tive, not indiscriminate, immigration. 

To ascertain and communicate the facts about national pro- 
duction and national income. 

To hire the minimum help selectively and keep down turn- 
Over, 

To “place” it intelligently and create interest in the task. 

To teach it to be efficient. 

To promote systematically on merit. 

To remove the nightmare of unemployment from the work- 
er’s pillow. 

To carry the necessary surplus of labor at the industry’s 
expense. : 

To pay the highest possible wages, provide adequate incen- 
tives to diligence and give labor the facts of the business. 


‘To improve the economic machine to these ends. 


To lead not drive men through a working-day that leaves 
them resilient, i 


To do it in a well-served plant that exceeds all statutory 
requirements, as to health, safety and labor laws. 


To do it under the guidance of trained and energized fore- 
men who command respect and esteem. 


To provide on a democratic basis for self-expression on all 
of the worker's interests and particularly at his job and in his 
plants for speedy adjustments. 


To keep the way open for his education, advancement and 
responsible participation. 


To encourage thrift and the acquisition of a stake in the 
industry, 


To recognize and provide for the depreciation of the worker 
himself by reduced tasks and provision for pension. 


To recognize at all times that the worker reserves the right 
to make his own mistakes. 


for industrial peace 
at the sources of 
trouble instead of a 
new bone of conten- 
tion, as  wunionism 
would like to make 
it, and as some em- 
ployers, by specifical- 
ly excluding organ- — 
ized workers from 
their plants, are mak- 
ing it. Such cooper- 
ation at each plant in 
a unionized industry 
will be union cooper- 
ation if the leaders 
of organized labor 
are wise in their gen- 
eration. Will they 
rise to the occasion, 
or will they fail to 
produce  statesman- 
ship capable of i 
and retain the ol 
method of fighting 
over the spoils of 
power, and wielding 
the big stick over 
coerced but unfriend- 
ly employers? If 
they do the latter, 
the hierarchy which 
is in power in union- 
ism today will go 
down to deserved de- 
feat, and labor itself 
will enter upon a 
new freedom which 
is based upon self- 
respecting relations 
with sympathetic em- 
(Continued on page 174) 
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Woman: Her Sex and Love Life 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


By WILLIAM J, ROBINSON, M.D. 
ILLUSTRATED 


Beginning with the oriental story of the creation of woman, this book covers the subject of woman’s physical and psychical life in 
complete, brilliant and practical manner, Not only an authoritative work, but an intensely human book, dealing with every phase of woman 
from the intricate formation of her wonderful body to the tendencies, instincts and needs of her nature and temperament. 


NO OTHER BOOK LIKE IT IN EXISTENCE 


“Woman, Her Sex and Love Life’ is without an equal in its field. Both professional men and the laity agree that it is the one authori- 
tative book on the subject ever published in this country. ‘a 

Dr. Robinson himself says in the preface: ‘‘I can solemnly say that the book is free from any cant, hypocrisy, falsehood, exaggeration 
or compromise, nor has any attempt been made in any chapter to conciliate the stupid;-the ignorant, the pervert or the sexless.” 

Women, even more than men, require the fullest information about sex. Ignorance in matters sexual is more disastrous to women 


than to men. 
The simple practical points in this book would render millions of homes happier; prevent the disruption of many a family; and show 


how to preserve love and attraction. 
The delicacy of the book is charming; the presentation tree from either grossness or prudery. 
¥ et Sie a ee ee 
53 chapters—4II pages 
It is impossible to give the entire contents here, as each of the fifty-three chapters contain numerous subdivisions. Just a 
few of the subjects are: 


What Is Right and Wrong in Sex Matters Venereal Diseases in Women Pregnan 
The Wife’s Attitude Toward the Marital Rela- Venereal Prophylaxis Di Pani  Pregnance: 
tion Advice to Parents of Unfortunate Girls Miooeat hay Ss a 
The Female Sex Organs—Difference Between Advice to Those Married and About to Be Lactation oN aes 
Man’s and Woman’s Sex and Love Life Sexual Impotence and Marriage Abortien and Missaeria 6 
The Place Love Occupies in Woman’s Life Frigidity in Wemen Menopause or Change of Life 
Give ee 2 of the First Few Weeks of Married See's Frigid Women When Consanguineous Marriages Are Advis- 
Who May and Who May Not Marry What Is Love? B iy 
Truth in Regard to Parcentaee of Men Afflicted Jealousy and How to Combat It ae Ses and veneres) eee 
with Venereal Disease The Sex Instinct Ration 1 babs % cae wi 
The Unprotected Girl’s Temptations Puberty S.C REE 


and hundreds of other subjects. 


PRICE $3.00 


THE SEXUAL CRISIS 


A CRITIQUE OF OUR SEX LIFE 
By GRETE MEISEL-HESS 


Authorized Translation 


By Eden and Cedar Paul 


Are you one of the modern men and women who are seeking a way out, who are seeking to get in tune with the new vision of life, 
who are radical and yet sane? 

Then you must read this book—one of the finest, truest studies in sexual life and morality. 
and woman. In it you will find judgment, inspiration and consolation. 

It opens with a stimulating “Critique of Marriage in its ‘Present Form,” and proceeds to discuss the invasions within our sexual 
order, free love, trial marriages, sexual abstinence, love and the travesty of love, sexual need and the woman’s movement and other vital 
problems. The book has a crushing attack on ‘‘Sexual Lies’? and closes with a magnificent discussion of our sexual misery and the 


sexual crisis. 


A necessary book for the modern man 


The author penetrates her subject with the insight of genius. Her concepts are not mechanical; thus she brilliantly shows the evils of 


both marriage and free love in their present form. 
This is an unusual book, a book of sympathy and imagination, fearless and forward-looking. The author draws upon a splendid fund 


of experience of the sexual life and shows a thorough understanding of the development and philosophy of love. 


PRICE $3.00 


SOME OTHER BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ 


WOMAN FROM BONDAGE TO FREEDOM, A NEVER=TOLD: TALES dic nicic tctsristare ate o ein dele s eee ta $2.00 
marvelously fascinating account of woman’s trail STORIES OF LOVE AND LIFE... o. 2. cetacean $1.50 
from cave days to twentieth century freedom, A CLERGYMAN’S SON AND DAUGHTER......... $1.50 
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treatment by man and religion................... $2.00 DR. STEKEL’S ESSAYS ON SEX AND PSYCHO- 
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the Sex HBducation of the Boys... ccc cw. ceeates $2.00 MODERN SEXUAL MORALITY AND MODERN 

BIRTH CONTROL OR THE LIMITATION OF NERVOUSNESS. By Prof. Sigmund Freud...... $. 
OFFSPRING BY PREVENCEPTION............ $2.00 OBJECTS OF MARRIAGE. By Havelock Ellis..... $ .25 

SMALL OR LARGE FAMILIES? By Drs. Drysdale MARRIED LOVE OR LOVE AND MARRIAGE. By 
and’ Havelock sBRsiienads ssicrk cea M ns danish aciente $1.50 Lord Dawson <. cnn sis tesa ‘alata « onioisia:d Agia ate eiase Sa $ .25 


At your bookstore, or mailed direct postpaid upon receipt of price. 
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Prueuniuta 
14 
Sutertinws 


Alany of the people you work among 
| do not know that pneumonia is very 
infectious, and that people having it 
should be separated from the rest of the family 


or household. 


yaet<ojet them know that with November the 
death rate from pneumonia rises very 
rapidly until March, and that one 


person out of every five having this disease 


dies. 


47 \nstructions you give on the importance 


of caring for colds and avoiding un- 


necessary exposure may be more 
effective if your people know these facts. 


Copies of 
“The Prevention of Pneumonia” 
may be obtained by writing to 
WELFARE DEPARTMENT 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue New York 
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Freedom of Books 


By LEON: WHIPPLE 


HE right use of leisure is the gravest social problem in 

the United States. ‘The flapper, the foolish matron, 

the gambler, the homebrewer, the intelligenzia—all 

are in their way products of unfilled leisure. To keep 
from going to sleep in the empty hours, they tickle their 
nerves. ‘The surprising results of this titillation enliven our 
newspapers. We should add to the beatitudes: “Blessed 
are the idle for they shall be bored to death.” 

Our machines—labor-saving, time-saving—really have 
granted us “the new freedom.” And as is usual with new 
freedoms, we are left asking the ironic question of the 
streets: Now you’ve got it, what are you going to do with 
it? The question is more puzzling than any man has yet 
asked himself, for it is positive. It is not the old problem 
of salvage, but one of original construction; it is not the 
negative task of balking evolution by rescuing the unfit, 
but of helping evolution evolve. We are to cease being 
mere death dodgers, and become creators. It has always 
been plain that the thing to do with the subnormal, over- 
worked and diseased is either to kill them or try to convert 
them into sound, sensible and leisurely people. But to tell 
already sane and sound folks how to use their present leis- 
ure so as to get the most out of life—that is a task for artists 
and poets! 

One answer is reading: and since reading is an accepted 
and moral way of passing time (as are golf and gossip), 
the matter of reading has taken on a new seriousness. 
Reading has become a thing in itself, no mere decoration 
or recreation. Indeed, the new leisure demands something 
more than just recreation, for often we are not tired enough 
for aimless relaxation—which of course presents no prob- 
lem at all. Here is surplus time and good vital energy 
among wide reaches of people, not readers by status or 
tradition. How shall they get at good books, reasonably 
and easily, to profit their leisure? 

The problem is not to make Americans read. ‘They do 
read, terribly, gluttonously, narcotically. The problem is 
to make them read something better, to buy and own the 
best of the world’s thought and feeling, and to get some- 
thing of that ‘sense of dignity, continuity and hopefulness in 
the human race which books alone endure to give. Three 
considerations appear in the problem: Do Americans want 
to read good books? Are such books accessible in good 
formats, in good prints, and edited to encourage reading, 
and accessible without desire-destroying inconvenience? 
Are the prices low enough to give real meaning to the title: 
Freedom of Books? 

The essence of the thing is, of course, the desire. If we 
wanted good books we’d get them, in excellent editions, the 
same as we get a dollar to go to the game, twenty-five to 
buy a radio, fifty for a phonograph, five hundred for a car. 
The very leisure we are seeking to use is proof of a little 
surplus cash—else we’d be doing overtime. So we must 
confess that the supply of good books at reasonable prices 
already seems to exceed the demand from those amply able 
to expend their surplus on them. Our democratic mass of 
newly and scantily literate does not hunger and thirst for 
the classics. There is little of that love for fine letters 
which, many declare, marks large numbers of English and 
German laborers. How few of the proletariat carry Dante 


or Whitman or Plato to read in the cars! How ridiculous 
to install a penny-library at Coney! How useless to line 
the walls of a café or arm-chair lunch with handy volumes 
of great letters as long as the ticker tells tales of races, 
games and gambling in one corner! Cafés abroad are often 
reading-rooms, and the reason is not only their two-hour- 
for-lunch schedule. We have hours on Sunday, but we 
don’t get beyond the newspaper, or several. 

Americans, of any class, all act like tired business men. 
They read merely to use up this new leisure, to pass the 
time with a restful veiling of exigent reality, and with a 
slight stimulation of vague private hopes at the inevitable 
happy ending. They want to lose themselves and_ their 
troubles, and they can’t go to bed yet. They have dreams 
supplied for them, without going to sleep—narcotism. 
Yet it is hard to quatrel with this attitude; a man’s leisure 
surely belongs to him and, by definition, isn’t leisure unless 
he can waste it. The need here is to create a new ethic and 
a new name. Let, us call the time left after a man meets 
natural .and social necessities something else, and preach that 
it shall be used to perfect the human spirit. 

One kind of books, however, Americans do desire to read, 
and pay for—books that will guarantee ‘‘success’, and 
make the reader “healthy, wealthy, and wise.” “They want 
books that will make them more money, get them better 
jobs, teach them get-rich-quickness with no effort. Cash 
value is always the final measure here, though the appeal 
may be indirect—to get a better physique, a better memory, 
a better manner (etiquette), a better personality, or a bet- 
ter culture. ‘The last concerns the present investigation ; 
you are besought by “pulling ads” to read good books, not 
because they are good and may give you moments of ecstasy, 
consolation or wisdom, but because they give you the pres- 
tige of an educated man on which you can “cash in.” “They 
bestow some magic culture, personality or background, and 
by having any or all of these you acquire merit in Mr. 
Babbitt’s democracy. 

This attitude of making money out of reading is even 
more senseless than killing time by reading, for in the long 
run it means wasting your present leisure to make more 
money to have more leisure to make more money ad absurd- 
um. The uneasy sense of futility about our American 
civilization is founded on the suspicion that mere geometri- 
cal progression in material things (money, population, leis- 
ure) attains nothing. 

To sum up, Americans mostly read books to kill time, 
to make more money or to gain prestige—the last also a 
version of money-making. Yet great books meet none of 
these needs. They do not help kill time, for they strive, 
to give time and eternity a meaning; they generally despise 
money because it fulfills so few needs of the human soul; 
and they preach that glory comes not from reading many 
books but from simplicity, humility, and a wise acquiescence 
in the will of God. 

We repeat, the main problem is to make people want 
good books; but since the prescription for that is too long 
for this article, we turn to the question, if they do want 
them, can they get them? If they will pay from seventy 
cents to a dollar per volume, and do not ask too much. in 
easy reading or beauty, they can. Everyman’s Library 
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(Dutton) offers 750 titles of great literature from all 
languages, pretty well edited, at eighty cents in cloth. The 
same firm offers the Temple Shakespeare, excellently edited, 
for seventy cents a play. “There are over 230 titles in the 
World’s Classics from the Oxford Press (Humphrey Mil- 
ford) at eighty cents. “These three series have circulated 
millions—though this means all over the world since they 
are English publications. The circulation in the United 
States is very wide, however, for scarcely a house that pre- 
tends to serious reading is without the slender gold-stamped 
volumes of Everyman’s. Iwo less well-known English 
series are The Wayfarer’s Library (Dutton) of some sixty 
titles, a few of which are classics; and the King’s Treasuries 
ot Literature (Dutton) of which Sir A. IT. Quiller-Couch 
is the general editor. “This is a very readable and pleasant 
set of classics of belles lettres, edited a bit technically as 
they are intended for college and school use. “The English 
house responsible for much of this good work in making 
fine books reasonable is that of J. M. Dent, and it has been 
ably seconded by his American colleagues in E, P. Dutton’s. 

American publishers offer good books, though nothing 
quite so thorough-going and pioneer-like as Everyman’s. 
One of the oldest is the Riverside Series (Houghton-Mif- 
flin), primarily a set of school texts but also a fine collec- 
tion of good reading, especially of the best done by Ameri- 
cans. The volumes are skilfully though sometimes a bit 
stiffly edited and vary in price from perhaps twenty cents 
to one dollar according to size and binding. “The Modern 
Students Library, a recent Scribner undertaking, offers the 
beginnings of a library of standard works, in a very pleas- 
ant form, which looks more like a real book than do some 
of these volumes. Each volume has an introduction and 
some editing by a prominent American professor. It occurs 
to us that the people would prefer something edited for 
them, not for school boys and girls, and that while the “‘col- 
lege professor” in some circles maintains a mysterious pres- 
tige, in others no words are more damning. Many college- 
bred folks maintain that their professors succeeded in in- 
stilling into them a sincere hatred of good reading that 


endures. However, you may have their help for a dollar 
a volume. 
The Modern Library (Boni and 


Liveright) has had a wide success both 
with readers and librarians. It will 
issue a book a month nine months a year 
“Vike the new Victor or Columbia Rec- 
ords,” says the dealer’s announcement, 
which is carrying the war into the en- 
emy’s country righteously. ‘This series 
covers a special field as the name inti- 
mates—what might be called esoteric 
belles lettres of the last few decades. 
Russians, modernists, the . Continental 
story-tellers and philosophers (Tolstoi, 
Suderman, Wilde, Dowson, d’Annunzio, 
Ibsen, Strindberg, Nietzsche) indicate 
the list. James, Frank Norris and Whit- 
man, with some humorous stories, rep- 
tesent the only American parts of 
the hundred titles. The editing is con- 
fined to general introductions. The Modern Library editors 
have issued a “descriptive catalog” which is interesting and 
more likely to inspire the proletariat to buy a book than are 
the stern and rock-bound theses with which older firms bait 
their hooks. This collection fills a real and precise need, but 
again the question is whether 95 cents in cloth is cheap. 
This and the two next series seem more likely to get good 
books right to the people than do the scholarly classics put 
out by old firms. This because they deal in novelty, one-time 
sensations, authors with “fast” reputations, the exotic, sen- 
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sational and naughty, the things which if read prove your 
emancipation and class. But many of these are right valu- 
able books, temporarily at least, and it is a service to have 
them handy. 

The Little Leather Library and the Haldeman-Julius 
Ten Cent Pocket Series are certainly getting books to peo- 
ple who never had them before. They do this by selling 
cheap, and by clever distribution, mostly mail-order busi- 
ness. Haldeman-Julius threatens to be the Sears-Roebuck 
of books. He informs us that over twenty million of his 
ten-cent series have been sold in something over two years. 
His “plant” at Girard, Kansas, works day and night shifts, 
and can produce 40,000 volumes of the series every eight 
hours. A recent combination ofsthirty volumes, the Great 
Men’s Library is, according to the publisher, selling an 
average of 1,700 sets per day, at $1.95 per set, or less than 
seven cents each. “There are now 307 volumes of about 
100 pages each in the ten-cent series. “They are portable, 3 
inches by 4, blue paper cover, and with a legible type page. 
You can in fact stick three or four of them in your pocket, 
and have “reading wherever you go.” 

There is no editing, and the selections are complete but 
not numerous in a volume. ‘The titles are a miscellany to 
fill every literary need, but they offer a lot of good stuff. 
There are such tempters as Was Poe Immoral? and Sex 
Life in Greece and Rome, such practical things as How to 
develop a Magnetic Personality, and such culture-servers 
as a Rhyming Dictionary and a Book of Synomyms. But 
also. there is the Rubaiyat, Whitman, Baudelaire, and 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets; there is Bacon, and Goethe, Medi- 
tations of Marcus Aurelius, some dialogues from Plato, 
Pascal’s Thoughts, Maeterlinck’s Essays, Schopenhauer’s 
Studies in Pessimism, and a good deal of Voltaire. “There 
is drama by Ibsen, Wilde, Moliére and ‘lstoi; there 
is fiction from Bocaccio to Alice in Wonderland. 

The list of the Little Leather Library, which you may 
have wondered at in the Five and Ten Cent stores, is a 
hundred titles of about the same character. “They are bound 
more pretentiously in something that looks like stamped 
leather and are not so readable inside. The printing is far 
from perfect. “The publishers declare that they have sold 
fifteen million copies to over ,300,000 
people. They, like Haldeman-Julius, 
claim a missionary object in making the 
best literature available at a low price. 
Both lay claim to “the moments ordina- 
rily spent in reading a newspaper or 
cheap fiction or in sitting absolutely 
idle.” Both do provide some good liter- 
ature in small doses, and doubtless win 
many new readers away from trash over 
to good literature.” 

Their secret is that they are really 
cheap. Those who know say that ten 
cents is the price of cheapness that can 
compete with the price of a newspaper 
or magazine. Even twenty-five cents 
is “too much for a book,” and seventy 
cents and a dollar unthought-of extray- 
agance. The Sunday paper contains 
almost as much matter as some of these entire libra- 
ries, and in many ways it is far more_ interesting 
to the plain man. It concerns his life, not the dead ones 
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*Too late for inclusion in this article have arrived the first volumes of 
the Gold Medal Library, a new venture of the Williams-Barker Company, 
Brooklyn. Thirty-two books have so far appeared, and twenty-two more 
are announced. The list is strong in American classics though also 
representative of world literature. Each volume of 90-100 pages is illus- 
trated, bound in hard cardboard and well printed on paper similar to that 
of this issue. By refusing to sell the books singly, the publishers are able 
to make a price of $1.98 for lots of twenty. Whether this method of dis- 
tribution will work remains to be seen; for the present there is nothing 
better or as good to be had at the price. THe Epitor. °F 
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of the past. Furthermore, he hates to pay eighty cents for 
what is plainly an imitation of a more expensive book; but 
there is no disgrace in paying ten cents for what is merely 
a very cheap cover for some reading you would like. 
The transient American feels he can throw away a ten- 
cent book while a dollar one demands storage and protec- 
tion. 

There is much more to be thought and said on this whole 
matter. We have skipped the library problem as a sepa- 
rate thing, but we wish there were room to discuss the mar- 
keting end. The sale of ten-cent books in the Five and 
Ten’s is a theme for a Charles Lamb. ‘The conclusions 
are: first, that whoever wants good books enough to pay a 
small price can have them; second, that we can print and 
distribute very useful books in paper bindings at under 
ten cents a piece provided we sell enough of them. ‘There 
is no reason why the very best, carefully edited, and com- 


plete enough to be serviceable, should not be supplied this 
way. For fifteen and twenty cents we should be able to 
give everybody perfect reading copies of every world’s mas- 
terpiece. 

What then? Will they read them? Not vastly, until 
something happens to turn the spirit of the American peo- 
ple inward. The external pageant of life is too fascinating 
to make us feel the need of great books to help us endure 
life. The very leisure we have helps to make life easy and 
endurable, and keeps us from the questions and musings and 
imaginings of the Old World. ‘The pressure of life and 
of past generations is not so cruel as to force us to a phil- 
osophical or esthetic consolation, armor or excuse for living. 
The great classics are not, after all, very cheerful books— 
Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, all the list offer receipts for 
enduring life. . . . Perhaps, in a land where it doesn’t have 
to be endured, yet, nobody wants the receipts. 


The Rebirth of Science’ 


By JOSEPH K. HART 


HE war produced at least two important modifi- 
cations in the standing of science in the world of 
affairs. In the first place, science was profoundly 
stimulated and accelerated by the demands which 


the war made upon the inventive and _ productive 
resources of the world. In a practical way, science 
was “made” by the war. Scientists were, for the 


first time in any large way, recognized as important members 
of the community—-perhaps as the most important members. 
They knew how to do things, and that was what men of 
affairs wanted. So for a time, at least, men of science 
reveled in the joy of the grand success and congratulated 
one another: “Science won the war!” 

But as we came on toward the end of the war, a somewhat 
different and rather chastened mood began to appear. ‘‘Yes,” 
said most thoughtful people, “science had something to do 
with the war, but scarcely with winning it, since equally 
effective science was employed on both sides. Science suc- 
ceeded in making the war unspeakably destructive. Science 
did demonstrate its capacity to do things—among them, to 
destroy humanity and, presumably, itself in the bargain. A 
little more science of this sort. and we should have had noth- 
ing left to lose or to win!” 

The scientists seem to have taken this latter mood rather 
seriously, for now we are being deluged with books on the 
general theme of the relationships of science to human wel- 


fare. Before the war most scientists held that science had 
no responsibility to anything but the search for truth. “We 
“Tf the 


furnish the dependable facts,” the scientists said. 
world hasn’t sense enough to use those facts constructively, 
that’s not our affair. Our place is in the laboratory.” Now, 
however, scientists are seeing the whole situation from a 
different angle. 

They see that science is in danger of being discredited in 
the eyes of all humanitarians. There is no doubt that science 
has been much more effectually applied to the uses of war 
than to the uses of peace thus far, except in some very narrow 
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areas. What peace could neither understand nor abide, war 
found very acceptable. This attitude is not fair and it is 
not sound. But scientists are largely to blame for it, and 
they must take the consequences and help to overcome it. 

Too, scientists are beginning at last to see that this age 
is not what they had fondly supposed it to be—“‘the scientific 
age.” It is an age in which there has been an amazing re- 
lease of power and an amazing extention of fool-proof ‘‘scien- 
tific appliances” which most people can play with safely. 
But the number of people who know the secrets of these re- 
leases of power is very small. Most of us have no under- 
standing whatever of the forces, either physical or social, 
with which we are playing. Scientists are beginning to see 
that their responsibility goes far beyond the area of discovery ; 
they must be willing to take the Jeadership in the long task 
of educating the race from its still primitive superstitions 
and passions and blind credulities up to that level of under- 
standing and living whereon we fondly hope there will be 
some connection between what we know and how we live. 
The books herein under discussion all show the influence of 
this growing sense of responsibility—though they show it in 
varying degrees. 

Practically all these writers agree that the older, gross 
materialism is dead. Nobody knows what “matter” is, but 
the explanation of “life” in terms of a lifeless materialsm 
will probably not be undertaken again by scientists for an- 
other generation. Mr. Heermance makes his study of the 
problem of “Chaos versus Cosmos” bear everywhere on this 
distrust of the older materialistic philosophy. He finds the 
world “not a Chaos, but a unified and ordered Cosmos, to 
whose physical and moral laws man must adapt himself, and 
whose possibilities he may help make real.’ His efforts to 
identify Christianity with the ultimate moral order of the 
universe is rather a piece of special pleading, however. 

Dr. Holmes, in his Trend of the Race, attempts to dis- 
cover, in the interests of eugenics, the various forces which 
are at present modifying the inherited qualities of the civi- 
lized races. He doubts the possibility of success in such an 
inquiry. “The literature of the subject is full of conclusions 
based on inadequate evidence, yet put forth with a confidence 
which in itself should engender a suspicion of their sound- 
ness. .. The most disappointing feature of the situation 
is the dearth of facts upon which safe deductions can be 
based.” Dr. Holmes is a careful,student and scholar and 
his book is a valuable summary of the accepted facts in the 
very complex situation with which he deals. His discussion 
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goes far beyond the narrow bounds of the biological, too. 
He is dealing with man as a social being, not merely as a 
biological specimen. 

Dr. Curtis, in his Science and Human Affairs, deals with 
the future of civilization in a still more profound way. He 
is a zoologist and he sees man first as an animal. But man 
is an experimenting animal. He has begun to experiment, 
and he must keep at it until he has made a world in which 
he can live. Science is straight thinking about the world 
in which we live; and we need more science of that sort, 
more than any other thing in the world. “The future of 
mankind seems likely to be a scientific future. ..-. The 
rationalistic scientific spirit is the spirit of the modern world. 
Any thinking man can comprehend the relation of science to 
human affairs, although comprehension may demand reversal 
in his mental outlooks and point of view.” Ay, there’s 
the rub! 

In Mr. Carr-Saunder’s Population Problem we come to 


PROPHETS IN THEIR OWN COUNTRY 


the most fundamental of the present list. The author deals — 
with problems of population from both the quantitative and 
the qualitative aspects; and in order to determine the bear- 
ings of human thought upon these problems he sketches, in 
outline, the whole of human evolution, especially on the 
social side. He follows through the careers of the primitive 
races, the hunting and fishing races, the early agricultural 
races; he struggles with the problems of environment and 
heredity, the evolution of physical character and mental char- 
acter and the development of the great social traditions 
which are now so powerful in their effects upon selection 
and hence upon population. This book is far too important 
and valuable to be treated in this summary way. It is one 
of the most comprehensive and~-satisfactory treatments of 
this great problem to be published in many years. For those 
who are not interested in population problems, the book is 
greatly worth while for its fine treatment of the evolution 
of history. 


Prophets in Their Own Country’ 


A New Tendency in American Fiction 
By FLORENCE FLEISHER 


MARKED éself-consciousness exists in our native 

literature today. Every serious novel now being 

written in the United States, a great part of our 

poetry and short stories, shows a purpose in ad- 
dition to the artistic purpose. “That purpose is a crit- 
icism of our national ideals, a reiteration that in the midst 
of prosperity we are in want, though we know it not. 
According to the nature of the material or the author it is 
direct criticism or implied. According to which purpose 
wins in the execution, the work receives consideration as 
literature or solely as social message. 

Interesting is the effect of this seriousness in the develop- 
ment of a distinct national literature. Where dialect and a 
peculiarity of locale and manner have in the past produced 
only a provincial variation.of English letters, this social 
criticism, this philosophy guiding the approach, is producing 
a literature that is of the United States as are skyscrapers 
and jazz. 

In connection with this singleness of purpose on the part 
of our writers it is interesting to look back at the January 1, 
1921, symposium in the Survey, on making this a more 
livable world. ‘The five men, among those who joined in the 
symposium, whose concern was with pure literature—two 
novelists, a poet, a publisher and a professor of dramatic lit- 
erature—made the identical contribution: they advocated an 
abandonment of our standards of utility, acquisitiveness and 
bustle for the development of a sense of beauty and of leisure. 

Two studies of our present-day American civilization 
have recently been made which, whatever their shortcomings, 
have certainly the merit of earnest consideration, one of these, 
Our America, by a novelist, the other by thirty men most of 
whom are literary figures. 

The paid entertainer has become a prophet—and in his 
own land. 

Naturally the war has given additional impetus to this 
purposefulness. New, perhaps only temporary, prophets have 
been added to the old. To such outstanding pre-war names 
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as Sherwood Anderson, Edgar I.ee Masters, Carl Sandburg, 
Vachel Lindsay, Willa Cather, Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Robert Frost, Theodore Dreiser and H. L. Mencken must 
be added Sinclair Lewis, the Joseph Hergesheimer of Cyth- 
erea, the Eugene G. O’Neill of The Hairy Ape and Waldo 
Frank and Evelyn Scott, though they work in a new and 
never-to-be-popular medium. Ben Hecht, last year in Erik 
Dorn, this year in Gargoyles, a cruder book; John Dos 
Passos in Three Soldiers; E. E. Cummings in The Enormous 
Room; Frank McAlister in-The Last Mile—these are signi- 
ficant contributors among the younger men. 

This is not an appraisal on literary grounds though many 
of these names would belong in that classification also. No- 
ticeably in three of these the social purpose is routing the 
artistic: in Edgar Lee Masters and Sinclair Lewis, primarily, 
and to a lesser degree in Willa Cather. Literary journals 
are dismissing their latest books with brief comment and a 
regretful reference to Mr. Master’s Spoon River Anthology, 
Miss Cather’s O Pioneers and My Antonia, and to nothing 
at all of Mr. Lewis, who was not to be considered seriously 
before he turned prophetic. Yet to the social observer what 
these critics reiect is apt to be the chief building-stone. And 
whatever their artistic defects, Children of the Marketplace 
by Mr. Masters, One of Ours by Miss Cather and Babbitt 
by Mr. Lewis are the books among the latest American fic- 
tion most worth reading. They are all concerned with the 
immediate moment in this country. 

Only apparently is'Children of the Marketplace a histori- 
cal novel centering about the political career of Stephen A. 
Douglas and showing the economic forces directing the ex- 
pansionist stage of our national development. In effect it is 
an analysis of the present in the light of that period. The 
first-person narrator of the story can be taken as a symbolic 
figure of America as was the central character in Mr. Mas- 
ter’s previous Domesday Book. But this comparison adds 
little to the point. In revivifying a past of which we are the 
uncomprehending heirs, Mr. Masters has done an admirable 
piece of work. ‘The story itself is of little consequence. 

With all respect to Edith Wharton, Willa Cather is never- 
theless our most considerable woman novelist. Her people 
are the stuff of our life as she knows it from her own state 
of Nebraska: Bohemians, Germans, Norwegians, Swedes, 

(Continued on page 201) 


The Never-Never Land 


By BRUNO LASKER 


HE literature of the world starts with the story 

of a garden where there is no want. The latest 

monument to an American writer, Eugene Field, 

bears an inscription that quotes his most popular 
poem about: the sugar-plum tree that blooms on_ the 
shore of the Lollipop Sea. Were one to classify all the 
stories told by primitive people, nine-tenths of them 
probably would fall into the category of anticipations 
of plenty and of good fun, often disguised as histories of a 
past golden age-—whether that fun be a never ending, al- 
ways victorious battle, hard drinking, the possession of many 
wives, good hunting or eternal harmony. The question 
whether there is any relation between heaven and the 
Schlaraffenland of the children had perhaps best be left to 
the theologians. But when Mr. Mumford, in introducing 
his brilliant study of utopias [The Story of Utopias, to be 
published this month by Boni & Liveright], divides these ac- 
cording to two functions, those of escape and of reconstruc- 
tion, the thought occurs that most childish story telling may 
also be thus divided—that they are, for the most part, either 
utopias told in the past tense or the child’s impersonation of 
himself in the role of the grown-up without the grown- 
up’s limitations in the matter of knowledge, strength, beau- 
ty, saintliness or temper. 

‘This comparison of the children’s self-revelation in their 
favorite stories with the utopian literature is not an idle 
one; for, one of the main facts brought out by Mr. Mum- 
ford’s study is the childmindedness of the people of the 
world which we are so apt to forget with all our modern 
pretensions. Really, while his main division is quite ac- 
curate, it comes to the same thing as saying that there are 
two kinds of utopias: those advanced by the teachers (in 
the widest sense) as consolations, and those made up by 
the children and adolescents as dreams of their own juture 
action upon their environment —the sugar-plum and 
honey-cake variety of fairy tale and the story of knight- 
errant and giant-killer. “The distinction as explained by 
Mr. Mumford is: 


The first leaves the external world the way it is; the second 
seeks to change it so that one may have intercourse with it on 
one’s own terms. In one we build impossible castles in the air; 
in the other we consult a surveyor and an architect and a mason, 
and proceed to build a house which meets our essential needs. 

The importance and timeliness of Mr. Mumford’s mono- 
graph lies in its reminder that these dreams, whether of con- 
solation or of aspiration, are of inestimable potency in their 
influence on human destiny. In the field of child educa- 
tion we have ceased to look upon the world of imagination 
as a thing to be disregarded or tolerated with a supercilious 
smile; our modern pedagogy is interested in nothing more 
than in the dream world of children and utilizes it in char- 
acter building. In the practical affairs of grown-ups, es- 
pecially here in America, we are still too apt to look upon 
imagination and dream as at best sources of recreation after 
more serious concerns. The. poet and artist are welcome 
as enjoyable but rather useless members of a society forever 
preoccupied by problems and tasks that call for scientific 
and executive abilities. We like to have them in our midst, 
and we like to have the inspiration of their creative ardor, 
but merely because they help us refresh our own youthful 
purity and self-esteem, not because we seek their leadership 
in affairs that really matter. Conscious of a difference be- 


tween fact and fancy, we would put fancy into the back- 
ground of our mentality and gamble our all on fact—or 
what we mistake for such. The discovery of a new star, 
millions of light years distant from the earth, is front-page 
news; the invention of a new symbol or a new idea passes 
unheeded. And yet, that symbol or that idea, born in the 
mind of the artist or thinker, in the long run becomes of 
infinitely greater influence on the life of all the people than 
a new observation; it may color or redirect human energies 
more effectively than the greatest historical event reported 
in the newspapers. As Mr. Mumford says: 

An idea is a solid fact. a theory is a solid fact, a superstition is 
a solid fact as long as people continue to regulate their actions in 


terms of the idea, theory or superstition; and it is none the less 
solid because it is conveyed as an image or a breath of sound. 


It is only with the aid of utopias that the world keeps 
moving at all, sociologically speaking. Whenever imagi- 
nation is lacking, there is a stop to social progress, and 
anticipation takes the form of prophecy of a catastrophic 
finis, the end of our civilization, the end of our social system, 
“the end of all things.” ~ Knocking in vain against locked 
doors of understanding, the mind gains freedom by shatter- 
ing the processes of logic, reason, hope. “Thus we see in 
Germany today the prevalence of a pessimism that has its 
cause not only in the defeat of the nation as a world power 
but in the pursuit for a generation of rea! politics, so-called, 
that was based on a materialism in which the dreams of 
the artist and the ideas of the philosophers had no share. 
Thus we have had in the history of every civilization periods 
in which the prophets, unheeded, turned their wrath against 
the whole trend of contemporary life and predicted a final 
catastrophy. Amos, Cassandra, Savonarola were prophets ot 
that type. But human nature requires and finds its con- 
solations, and thus in times of calamity the utopia of escape 
is born. It may be, at first, a purely personal dream of re- 
lease, as individuals rise above the gloom that surrounds 
them. Mr. Mumford describes it as follows: 

Perhaps for the great majority of men and women that small, 
private utopia is the only one for which they feel a perpetual, 
warm interest.... They leave their bleak office buildings and 
their grimy factories, and night after night they pour into the 
cinema theater in order that they may live for a while in a land 
populated by beautiful, flirtatious women and tender, lusty men. 

But sooner or later leaders arise who weld the private 
utopias of individuals into a more universal dream of happi- 
ness. A kingdom of heaven or a vision of racial supremacy 
or of an ideal social state grows into the common conscious- 
ness of the community and after a while assumes the rigidity 
of a religious doctrine or a fixed public opinion become 
patriotic doctrine. The processes by which such an idea de- 
velops into an ideal, the utopia of escape into one of recon- 
struction, are dealt with somewhat summarily by Mr. Mum- 
ford; they are worthy of a more thorough study by the 
social psychologist. But inevitably the element of desire in 
the vision of a distant happiness creates the second type of 
utopia in which the goal is less distant, the part played by 
the individual less passive: 

The utopia of reconstruction is a vision of a reconstructed en- 


vironment which is better adapted to the nature and aims of the 
human beings who dwell within it than the actual one; and not 


(Continued on page 199) 
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UTURE historians will have quite a job to disentangle 
trustworthy sources as to the state of civilization in our 
age from the vast mass of spurious testimony. It is 
true, the perishable nature of our paper and printing 
ink will make their task somewhat less formidable than it 
seems now; but on the other hand it is not always the literary 
product most worth preserving that gets into the more ex- 
pensive and durable editions. As an index to our civilization 
and the shifting interests of our time there will be nothing 
more telling than an analysis of the publishers’ announce- 
ments. Even in the short interval of only a year changes 
in reading taste can be distinguished. Among the books of 
interest to the sociologist there seems to have been, between 
those published last year and this, a shift from preoccupa- 
tions with passing events and the problems they brought to 
the surface, to discussions of more permanent problems. 
Concretely, unless we are much mistaken, the stream of 
books on industrial conflict and of recipes for permanent 
industrial peace has slackened, and a great increase in the 
number of books on educational theory and psychology has 
set in. Books of war reminiscences have almost ceased— 
though there are some notable new contributions; on the 
other hand, the interest in social theory, and political theory 
in its more realistic aspects, seems to have revived. Probably 
a more minute examination of the publishers’ lists would 
show other, and possibly even more significant changes; and 
if someone could read critically a few hundred of the 
thousands of new novels recommended, and repeat the per- 
formance at yearly intervals, he would probably arrive at 
some fairly safe estimate of the progress of ideas. 


¢¢DOOKS FOR EVERYBODY” was the slogan 

adopted by the American Library Association after 
the libraries of the country had surprised themselves and 
others by the promptness and efficiency with which they or- 
ganized and administered a book service for our military 
and naval forces during the war. In their enthusiasm over 
the success of the camp libraries, the young librarians saw a 
vision of what the public library might mean in every com- 
munity. But soon they found that books in a training camp 
or behind the trenches make a far stronger appeal than they 
can be expected to make under ordinary conditions of life. 
When the boys came back to their families and their jobs— 
or perchance to hunt for a job—books and libraries became 
much less of a necessity to them. 

Outside of the ranks of the professional library workers, 
“books for everybody” aroused no interest. “The movement 
failed. Not enough money was raised to meet the cost of 
the preliminary campaign. Instead of entering a new era 
of greatly expanded service and popular appreciation, public 
libraries have had to fight to hold their own; have had to 
accept their share—often far more than their share—of the 
budget cuts made necessary by the aftermath of war. 

The typical American community is as proud of its mo- 
numental library building as it is indifferent to the quality 
of the library service it gets. Free and equal access to 
books for everyone, whatever his income or station in life, 
is a social and educational ideal which has not yet taken 
hold of the average intelligent citizen. In too many com- 
munities libraries’ book stacks grow obsolete and wear out, 
buildings fall into disrepair, and the best library workers 
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Speaking of Books an 


are forced into other occupations to make a living wage. 

Better schools, cleaner streets, improved transportation, 
more adequate police and fire protection; in these and in 
many other community needs the politician sees material of 
which votes are made. Why has no political party ever put 
into its platform a plank gemanding, or promising, free and 
equal access to books? eG, 


HILDREN’S Book Week, which comes November 12 

to 18, lends timely interest to the review of children’s 
books by children in the present issue [page 195]. The 
question is, do children want children’s books at all or would 
they rather have the freedom of the shelves in living room 
and study? Evelyn Sharp, in a recent article in the Man- 
chester Guardian, advances the theory that the writing of 
books for children is a mistake, since children not yet old 
enough to read prefer a story told to one read, and those 
who do read prefer a good history to anything written 
“down” for children and usually inferior in literary quali- 
ties. Even an illustrated encyclopedia will be found a fa- 
vorite among children over nine years of age, though they 
do not understand all they read in it. “They seem to prefer 
to work at getting some glimpse of knowledge from a book © 
that is treasured in the home as a source of information 
rather than to read the much easier language of books which, 
even their short experience tells them, are just as apt to 
mystify and mislead as to enlighten them. Of course, there 
are exceptions—as when one of our youthful reviewers says 
of a children’s book he has evidently very much enjoyed: 
“Do not buy it unless your child knows how to read, be- 
cause she won’t let you go until you finish.” But the best 
books for children are books written by artists with a child’s 
freshness of observation and imagination, for grown-up 
people. No one was more surprised than Hans Christian 
Andersen when he found that his little stories, embodying 
his philosophy of life and, many of them, bitter satires on 
the contempt for the poet among his contemporaries, sud- 
denly made him famous as the “good old gray-haired story 
teller of the children.” 

The conventional form of some of the children’s réviews. 
presented in this issue was something of a shock to the 
editor. The teacher who helped him get them written 
suggests that perhaps many of the children have their ori- 
ginality crushed out of them even before they start’ going to 
school. And that brings up the question raised in Mr. 
Whipple’s article whether perhaps the task of stimulating 
good reading, into which publishers, distributors of books, 
educators and librarians are putting so much effort, is not 
bound to remain a rather fruitless one because we are so 
prosperous and contented that a real hunger for ideas and 
a world of romance is exceptional among us. We are lack- 
ing in what Carlyle called the “great curiosity” which 
alone, he held, ensures a beneficial use of books. Mentally © 
as well as physically we are so dulled by over-indulgence 
that we seek sensations where we should seek to satisfy 
genuine appetite. In books as in diet, “a man ought to 
inquire and find out what he really and truly has an appetite 
for—what suits his constitution.” How to help the young 
to distinguish that healthy appetite from a craving for spicy 
things is a problem that leads us straight into the funda- 
mental need for a reconstructed education—beginning al- 
most in the cradle. 


THE MEMOIRS OF A LONDON DOLL 
By Mrs. Fairstar. Macmillan Co. Price $1.25. 

This story is about a London-doll.. Her name was Maria 
Poppet. Maria Poppet was made by a poor doll-maker named 
Mr. Sprat who lived with his wife and three children—(two 
boys and a girl) in one room at the top of a house in London. 
She had lovely, soft, light curls. She also has lovely red lips 
and rosy cheeks. I liked it very much. Especially one chap- 
ter called—My First Mamma. It was about the time when 
she was all painted, varnished,‘ and jointed. When Mrs. 
Sprat took her out of the basket, the Master of the shop told 
her to put Maria Poppet and all the others on a shelf in the 
backroom. Maria heard a great deal in this house and so she 
was very happy there. When I finished reading it I had to 
say I liked the whole story very much. But before I forget 


I must tell you that another chapter I liked still more was— _ 


Twelfth-Night, it was very exciting indeed, even more so than 


the one called—My First Mamma. 
CATHERINE STRASBURGER 


THE MOUSE STORY 
By K. H. With. Translated by Gerda F. Behrens and 
Dorothea Prall. Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price, $1.50. 
“The Mouse Story” is about how two mice meet, They 
lose and find each other. 
They marry and have a few children. 
I like it because it is cute, funny, sad and interesting 
all at the same time. Do not buy it unless your child knows 


how to read, because she won’t let you go until you finish it. 
James EpER 


It is a new Book 


The Mouse Story is a very nice book. 
It is the best 


just out. The mice have a lot of adventures. 


book I ever read. 
JoHN WoLBarsT 


CHARLIE AND HIS KITTEN TOPSY 
By Violet Maxwell and Helen Hill. Macmillan Co. 
$1.25. 

Charlie was a very naughty boy,—He allways got paid 
back for his naughty doings. One day he was walking in the 
park his mother said, “If you don’t walk faster you'll take 
root,” and he did, but his Kitten dug him up. 

I like it because it sounds very real, but it is just the op- 
posite. James EpER 


FAIRIES AND CHIMNEYS 

By Rose Fyleman. George H. Doran & Co. 

Fairies and Chimneys is a very nice book of poems all 

about a little girl and her wishes and seeing, hearing, and feel- 
ing the Fairies. — 

When she is sick the Fairies sit on her pillow and on her 
head. 

She said that the Fairies slide down the Chimneys and that 


is the most fun of all the things that they did. 
, JANE WILE 


Price 


THE CHILDREN’S MUNCHAUSEN 
Retold by John Martin. Houghton, Mifflin Co. Price, $2.25. 
This book is full of interesting adventures of a Baron. 


Price, $1.25. 


Children’s Books Reviewed 
by Children 


In the hope of securing comment on some of the season’s books for 
children from those most concerned, namely the readers of an age for 
which they are intended, the editor took a parcel of these books to his 
young friends in the fourth and fifth grades of the Washington School 
of New York whose average age is nine years. 
a good time reading these books and have enjoyed writing about them. 
The original spelling and punctuation have been retained. 


They say they have had 


I like the book because it tells about funny adventures. But 
they are so exagerated that they are rather foolish. Although 
I think that its a nice book for children to read. Here is an 
axample to show how exagerated they are. The Baron 
climbed up to the top of an old tower where he saw a large 
hollow. In throwing a stone to the bottom he heard a rust- 
ling sound. In a few moments, a huge eagle thrust its head 
up on the other side of the hollow. It took the Baron up on 
its shoulders and flew away. They took a long journey. One 
of the places they visited was the north pole. I will leave it 
to you to find out the rest of the Barons adventures. 
Joan Levy 


MORE JATAKA TALES 
Retold by Ellen C. Babbitt. 
School edition, $.65. 
“More Jataka Tales” is a very interesting book and I 
am sure you would like it. 
They were told many years ago. 
Sanskrit. 
They are mostly stories about monkeys, elephants and 
wolves. 
I like the chapter the Girl Monkey and the String of 
Pearls best of all the chapters. 


Century Co. Price, $1.25; 


They were told in 


JOSEPHINE GOLDMAN 


THE STORY OF RICO 
By Johanna Spyri. Translated by Helene H. Boll. 
Press... Price, $1.75. 
The only thing I can tell about this story is that it is the 
most wonderful most beautiful most exciting and also the love- 
lest and saddest book that I ever read. I have read so many of 


the nicest books for children, but of all of them, I liked “The 


Beacon 


The decorations on this page, by Elsworth Young, are from 
More Jataka Tales published by The Century Co. 


Story of Rico” the very very best. The saddest chapter of all I 
think was called “The Old Schoolmaster’s Violin.” When Rico 
asked his teacher how much a violin would cost and the 
teacher said in a cross voice, “What, what do you say?” 
Such a—lost, senseless, foreign little boy as you are, wants to 
buy a violin?” ‘This made Rico very unhappy. He felt even 
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more unhappy when he learned that it would cost him six 
hard florins, which is six hundred pennies. Other chapters 
were more lovely and exciting. I will not tell any more about 
it because it will spoil all the fun for you when you read it. 
When you start to read it you will not be able to stop till you 
have finished the whole book. 

CATHERINE STRASBURGER 


The story of Rico is a very nice book. It is about a 
little Italian boy that lved in Sils, a town in the Upper 
Engadine. 

I like this story because it is full of journies and ad- 
ventures that Rico took. He learned to play a violin by 
watching his teacher. And he went around playing and earn- 
ing money. Later on, his father died and he went away. 
Afterwards he found out he owned a beautiful house. When 
he grew up he got married and lived in his house a long time. 


The pictures and the coloring of the pictures are beauti- 
ful. ; 
Epwarp REGENSBURG 


THE CHILDREN WHO FOLLOWED THE PIPER 


By Padraic Colum. Macmillan Co. Price, $1.75. 


This book is written about the children who followed - 


the Piper. Those that have read “The Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin” know who the Piper is. The story tells mostly about 
Golden Hood, Valentine, John Ball and his horse Baldwin. 
The Piper had led the children into the wood of “Daylight 
Gone.” In the wood of “Daylight Gone” lived the gods of 
the olden times. The Piper ‘was really Murcury. The gods 
gave Baldwin the power of speech. Later on the children 
went to Prester Johns land where Valentines father, the King 
let him marry Golden Hood. John Ball was turned to stone 
and brought to life again. I think its a book that children 
would like very much. Joan. Levy 


THE VOYAGES OF DR. DOOLITTIE 
By Hugh Lofting. Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price, $2.50. 

This book is a nice book for everybody. It is about a 
man named Dr. Dolittle and a boy that take many voyages 
with about four pets. It is a new book. 

There is an old book called Dr. Dolittle. They are some- 
what alike. They are about the same person. ‘There are 
lots of sketches in both books. Dr. Dolittle lived in a house 
that is full of animals. Dr. Dolittle is very funny in his 
He only doctors animals and has adventures. Here 
is an example, once he was in a dungeon and his parot tricked 
the King and freed them. All the time he was trying to learn 
the shellfish language, and at last he finds a way. 

I have read both books but I cannot tell you which I 
like the best because I like them both. 

Epwarp REGENSBURG 


THE EARLY SEA PEOPLE 
By Katherine Elizabeth Doph. 
Price, $.g0. ; 

The Early Sea People is a very good book. 
Cave-men & Women. 

They catch seals, birds, deer, and collect eggs. Once 
they caught a big net full of fish, and a seal robbed it. Then 
they caught a walrus and found it full of fish. This saved 
them a lot of trouble. They caught sea-elphants which gave 
them oil for the fire. Once they saw a sea-serpent far off 
at sea. One night a great storm took place which washed a 
whale on to the shore, in which they found many useful 
things. 


Rand, McNally & Co 


It is about 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS REVIEWED BY CHILDREN 


There are so many reasons why I like it that I could 
never tell you them all. 
I think it is the very best book.I have ever read. 
Harotp C. WAsHBURN 


THE STORY OF MANKIND : ; 
By Hendrik Van Loon. Boni & Liveright. Price, $5.00. 
I have read many books that I know you would like 
and now I am going to tell you about one. 
This book is like a history-book only that it is written in 
storyform. ‘The pictures are drawn in a very funny way. 
In the beginning it tells about pre-historic man, also about 
the glaciers. It tells about Greece and Rome, and many of 
the other countries. 
It has a map of how the word mother descended from 
“ma” which means “to make.” 
It tells about The French-Revolution also The American 
Revolution and about-Napoleon. 
JANE SOMMERICH 


ZODIAC TOWN: THE RHYMES OF AMOS AND 
ANN 
By Nancy Byrd Turner. Price 
$1.50. 

This book is about two children who do not want to learn 
a poem for school but they try; then a bird sings outside and 
they stop and go out of the house. 

They walk to a strange town and meet a strange man. 
They ask him where they are. He tells them that they are 
in Zodiac Town. ‘They visit the different houses and places 
of the different months. ; 

Each time the clock gave the hour alarm one of the chil- 
dren would say a poem. 

It is all very interesting. 


Atlantic Monthly Press. 


Some parts are very funny. 
JANE SOMMERICH 


THE ENCHANTED PAST: TRUE STORIES OF THE 
LANDS WHERE CIVILIZATION BEGAN 
By Jeanette Rector Hodg. Ginn & Co. Price, $.88. 

“The Enchanted Past,” is a very lovely book, but there 
is one particular poam and story that is translated from the 
Sanskrit, that I liked best of all. The name of it is—‘“The 
Ramayana.” It was about a Prince named ‘Prince Rama.” 
This Poam is about “Prince Rama”, being banished from his 
country, and his wife loved him so dearly that she beged and 
pleaded to go with him saying, “I will not bring thee grief or 
care.” And he answered her—‘In the wild wood my love is 
full of woes.” It is all told in beautiful poatry. 

CATHERINE STRASBURGER 


THE OLD POST AND OTHER NATURE STORIES 
By Carl Ewald. Translated from the Danish by G. C. 
Moore Smith. E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $1.70. 

The Old Post is a very interesting story. I am sure you 
will like it. 
The old Post was in a big garden it stood in a very sunny 
place. : 

Many peaple had been in this garden but they had never 
seen the old post. All the other bushes and trees were in the 
shade. And they had wished and wished to be in the sun. 


Introducing Maya the Bee about whom more will be heard 

anon. The Adventures of Maya, by Waldemar Bonsels, to 

be issued shortly by Thomas Seltzer (translation by Adele 

S. Seltzer, translation of the poems by Arthur Guiterman, 

illustrations by Homer Boss) is the most poetic story for 
children since Hans Christian Andersen 


BABBITT 


By Sinclair Lewis 
Author of ‘‘Main Street” 
“Babbitt” has received the enthu- 
siastic approval of the greatest writ- 


ers and critics of America. 

May Sinclair—‘‘Babbitt is a great 
work of art. You are rapt, fascinated. 
You have the complete brilliant por- 
trait of a man.” 

Heywood Broun—“‘Of the books which 
we have read recently the only one 
which we recommend is ‘Babbitt,’ by 
Sinclair Lewis.”’ 


Wherever books are sold, $2.00. 


ROUGH - HEWN 


By Dorothy Canfield 
Author of “The Brimming Cup’’ 


A story of youth in America and 
young love in France and _ Italy. 
Rough-Hewn is Dorothy Canfield at 
her best. It is longer than “The 
Brimming Cup,” a novel rich in its 
characters and dramatic incidents. 


At all bookstores, $2.00. 


QUEEN VICTORIA (Popular Edition) 
By Lytton Strachey 


The popular edition of this biography, which has already become a classic, 
should have a wide sale at half its original price. ‘One of the surpassingly 
beautiful prose achievements of our time.”—Chicago Daily News. 

Illustrated, $2.50 


THE GOOSE MAN 


By Jacob Wassermann 
oom Author of “The World’s Illusion’ 

This is the second of Wassermann’s great panoramic novels to be presented 
to the English reading public. The story of a musical genius, in whom is 
symbolized the creative power of man. Translation by Allen W. Porterfield. 

577 pages. $2.50 


ROOTABAGA STORIES 
By Carl Sandburg 


Fantastic stories for young people of all ages, drawn from the rich soil 
of American life. Tales that have all the poetic and humorous imagery of 
folk lore. $2.00 


WHAT PROHIBITION HAS DONE TO 
AMERICA By Fabian Franklin 


Fabian Franklin believes that the 18th Amendment is a crime against the 
Constitution, that it violates the principle which lies at the bottom of respect 
for law, and that it makes for a despotism, whether by a majority or a 
minority. These and other aspects of prohibition by Constitution are stated 
in this book. $1.00 


HUNTERS OF THE GREAT NORTH 
By Vilhjalmur Stefansson 


Author of “The Northward Course of Empire’’ 

For boys or their elders—in fact for anyone who loves an account of 
adventure and exploration in the Arctic regions. Mr. Stefansson describes life 
with the Eskimos—adventures in the Arctic mountains and on the great Mac- 
kenzie river— the fur hunters and trappers—and other phases of a fascinating 
and almost unknown life. 

Illustrated. $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY. 1 West 47th St, New York 


What of the Negro? 


What solution is there for America’s grave problem of race relations? What will prevent another race riot 
such as that in Chicago in July, 1919? Is the Negro problem to be settled by deportation, segregation, or 


education? 


The Negro in Chicago 


By The Chicago Commission 
on Race Relations 


The Negro Press in the 
United States 
By Frederick G. Detweiler 


approaches the Negro question from another angle 


is published in the hope that out of a detailed study 
of Chicago’s race riot will come a knowledge for all 
America of the way the Negro lives in the North, 
of his industrial position, of the propaganda used 
to influence his migration about the country, and of 
what an investigating committee of both races con- 
siders are the main factors in the adjustment of racial 
difficulties. Illustrated, $6.00 net 


by delineating the scope of the Negro periodicals. 
It gives an estimate of the importance to America 
of the volume and influence of the papers edited by 
and for the Negro. It describes their policies, de- 
mands, and contributions to racial aspiration. The 
degree to which the Negro is controlled by his own 
leaders is indicated in this suggestive new sur- 
vey. $3.00 net 


These two books contain much information on the Negro that has been known to only a few interested per- 
sons in the past. What they now disclose should be familiar to every American citizen. If you will send 
your name and address to the publishers, additional information on these volumes will be sent to you with- 


out obligation, 


For sale by your bookdealer 


THE UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO PRESS 
5746 Ellis Avenue 


_ (In answering these advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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Chicago, Illinois 


IN PRESS 
To be issued for the centenary of César Franck’s birth 


A New Volume of The Musicians Library! 


CESAR FRANCK 


Piano Compositions 
Edited and with Preface by VINCENT D’INDY 


in France its most enduring impetus, and who founded and 
vitalized a whole splendid school of famous composers, did 
not neglect the piano, the instrument which received from 


contributions to the history of the art, in that he invented 


and devoted disciple, Vincent d’Indy, contributes a biog- 
raphy of compelling human interest, with many entertain- 
ing side-lights on musical life in Paris, and it has abiding 
critical value. This preface of Mr. d’Indy (in French and 
English) is undoubtedly a most important accession to 
musical biographies. 


THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY 


Eighty-five Volumes Issued 
The Masterpieces Song and Piano Music in a Series of 
Splendid Volumes Edited with Authority 
Engraved, Printed and Bound with Surpassing Excellence 
Ideal Music Books for Music Lovers 
Price, per volume: paper, cloth back, $2.50 postpaid; 
full cloth, gilt, $3.50 postpaid 
A catalog giving full particulars of the eighty-five volumes 
and Table of Contents, sent free on request 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont St., Bo-ton 10, Mass 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th St., N. Y. City 
Order of your local dealer 


pares s 


NEW BOOKS ON 


[DORAN] 
SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


FACING THE CRISIS Sherwood Eddy 

. Author of ‘‘Everybody’s World.” 
The Gospel of Christ for our age; a reinterpretation of 
faith and a resolute grappling with social injustice. A 
challenging book on a vital subject. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE QUEST OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


Rev. W. M. Clow, B.D., Author of 
“Christ in the Social Order,’’ etc. 
An exhaustive and penetrating discussion of every phase 
of this urgent subject from the Christian standpoint. A 
constructive contribution to social betterment. 
12mo. Net, $1.75 
JESUS CHRIST AND THE WORLD TODAY 


Grace Hutchins and Anna Rochester 
A fresh analysis of Jesus’ relation to the vital social 
problems of his day and ours. A distinct contribution 
to the development of social ideals. 12mo, Net, $1.25 


THE CZECHO-SLOVAKS IN AMERICA 
Kenneth D. Miller 


THE RUSSIANS AND RUTHENIANS IN AMERICA 
Jerome Davis 


Philip M. Rose 
J.P. Xenides 
Paul Fox 

D. A. Souders 


A notable series of monographs on the races that are 


THE iTALIANS IN AMERICA 
THE CREEKS IN AMERICA 
THE POLES IN AMERICA 
THE MAGCYARS IN AMERICA 


largely represented in America. Each written by a 

recognized authority, these handbooks are models of 

exact and concise information for home mission study 

or sociological investigation. 

The series will eventually consist of fifteen volumes. 
12mo. Each Net, $1.00 


At Your Religious Book Store 


César Franck, the great genius who gave to absolute music 


Beethoven its cachet of nobility. Franck’s piano composi- | 
tions are not only of the highest beauty, but are permanent | 


new forms, or adapted old ones to modern uses. His pupil 


The Burrowingwasp came to live in the Old Post. And 
everything was changed This book is a nature book. 
CHARLES REGENSBURG 
THE SKY MOVIES 
By Gaylord Johnson. Macmillan Co. Price, $1.50. 

“The Sky Movies” is a new book and is about three lit- 
tle children whose names are Betty, Peter, and Paul. Three 
grownups are trying to teach them the stars, moon, sun, and 
earth. A little man named Puck teaches the children too. 

I will not tell you much about the book because then you 
will know all about it, and I want the book to be interesting 
to you. The chapters are called reels there are seven long 
reels. I think it is very interesting. And teaches you a lot. 

Epwarp REGENSBURG 
POEMS BY A LITTLE GIRB, - 
By Hilda Conkling. Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price, $1.50. 

I think this book is a very good book. It was written by 
a little girl. Some of her poems she wrote when she was 9 
some when she was 4 

There is one poem that she wrote that I like the best of 
all an I will now begin to tell you. 

CHICKADEE 

The chickadee in the appletree 

Talks all the time very gently. 

He makes me sleepy. 

I rock away to the sea light 

Far off I herd him talking 

The way smootk bright pebbles 

Drop into water... 

Chick a dee dee dee - - - 

DorotHy May Pottock 
BLACKY THE CROW 
By Thornton W. Burgess. 
$1.50. 

I like this book because it is so funny because Blacky the 
Crow is olwas getting into misschif or trueibl. 

Blacky the Crow said he was going to steal some eggs on 
a sunny day. 

Blacky the Crow wanted to forget about it but he could 


Little, Brown & Co. Price, 


not. 

Hooty the owel threw stick at Blacky the Crow and 
Blacky threw stick at Hooty the owel because Blacky the 
Crow wanted to steal Hooty eggs. 

Farmer brown’s boy climbed up in the tree and got the — 
two bigg agge. and put them back because he thourght it would 
be nice not to steal the agge. So he did’ent. ; 

EpirH BookKMAN 
BOBBY ON CLOVERFIELD FARM 
By Helen Fuller Orton. Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price, 
$1.00. 

Bobby was a nice boy. 
nane was Cloverfield Farm. 

He has a dog and they are always togather. I like it be- 
cause he is always doing some kind of sports. 

CHARLES REGENSBURG 


He lived on a farm the. farms 


THE JOHN NEWBERY MEDAL 


Recently awarded to Hendrik Willem 

Van Loon “for the most distinguished 

contribution to American Literature for 
children” 


red GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


){Q}} Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 
™ 244 Madison Avenue New York 


THE NEVER-NEVER LAND 


(Continued from page 193) 
merely better adapted to their actual nature, but better fitted to 
their possible developments. If the first utopia leads backward 
into the utopian’s ego, the second leads outward—outw'ard into 
the world. 

There emerges then the constructive genius, the architect 
of a better physical environment or of a better social system, 
the artist become reformer, the priest become teacher, the 
saint become knight. The utopias of this class, in so far as 
they have become literature, picture not only perfection but 
achievement, not only states but steps; it is their intention not 
merely to imbue the reader with belief in the possibility of 
a better world but with enthusiasm for the task of bringing 

it about. Nearly all modern utopias are of this type. Some- 

times they are satirical, as for instance Wieland’s Golden 
Mirror [which Mr. Mumford has overlooked], more often 
they are frankly didactic, as Hertzka’s Freeland or, with a 
much narrower scope, Howard’s Garden Cities of Tomor- 
row [unique among utopian books, Mr. Mumford thinks, 
in that its utopia has been realized; but, alas, that is hardly 
the case]. g 

Altogether, it is difficult to define a utopia accurately 
enough to be sure whether a given work of descriptive anti- 
cipation should be included or not. ‘The literature of the 
French Revolution was full of such anticipations which in 
play of imagination went much further than some of the 
books which Mr. Mumford has included. 

Perhaps the literature of the last war, though Mr. Mum- 
ford has little drawn upon it, may be said to contain more 
utopianism than that of any recent period. ‘The suffering 
of the people has revived the longing for escape, and the 
national leaders of thought have indulged in extravagant 
prophecies and pictures of coming greatness and happiness in 
order to stimulate flagging patriotic and international en- 
thusiasms. Except, perhaps, in Russia, there has been a sad 
awakening from these dreams everywhere. And yet, are we 
justified in condemning such dreaming—in believing that 
these visions, because they were deceptive and self-deceptive, 
have merely prolonged slaughter, have merely raised anti- 
cipations which no statesmen could fulfill, have been the 
cause of a widespread despondency today which stands in 
the way of progress? ‘That would be a shallow view, in- 
deed. For, each popular utopia of the reconstructive type 
has helped to vitalize desires and aspirations which, in so 
far as they were unselfish and in the line of human progress, 
are only temporarily in eclipse. Each has contributed to the 
world’s stock of ideals and brought nearer their realization 
by filling the minds of the people with their image. 

But now as ever, utopias are dangerous for two reasons. 
The utopia of escape has a paralyzing effect which its value 
in fertilizing the imagination can never quite outweigh. As 
a religious sanctuary it enables a people, or a group within 
the community, to withdraw itself from the hard task of 
making this world a better place to live in; it substitutes a 
sense of freedom from the worries and perplexities of life 
for the genuine freedom that comes to the individual from 
active participation in the creative effort of learning, organ- 
izing and constructing. ‘That kind of self-deception is widely 
associated today with a determinism which accepts the uni- 
verse as a given thing, progress as an automatic process in 
which man has no responsible part, and mind as, at best, an 
igstrument of receptivity but not of action. We are not at 
all perturbed, most of us, by the fact that our artists and 
thinkers, in so far as their creative work is creative criticism, 
share the Promethean fate of suffering in punishment for 
daring to be discontented with things as they are. 

‘The second danger is that, as in days gone by, even the re- 
constructive utopia may absorb the desires of men in a single 
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A Beautiful New Edition of 
a Great American Classic 


OR, THE WHITE WHALE 
By Herman Melville 

John Masefield says of Moby Dick, “In that wild beautiful 
romance, Melville seems to have spoken the very secret of 
the Sea, and to have drawn into his tale all the magic, all 
the sadness, all the wild joy of many waters. It is amongst 
the world’s great works of art.” 

This new edition contains 12 full page illustrations in four 
colors by Mead Schaeffer. Beautifully printed and bound. 
Size 7 x 9% inches. $3.50 


“Day by Day, in Every Way, 
I am Getting Better and Better.’ 


‘THE PRACTICE OF 
AUTOSUGGESTION 


By the Method of EMILE COUE 
Simplified and Explained by C. Harry Brooks 
Mr. Brooks spent several weeks with Dr. Coué at Nancy 
gaining a thorough mastery of this wonderful method and 
its application. He explains it all simply in this authorized 
edition, making it possible for anyone to use the method 
for himself. Explanatory foreword by Dr. Coué. $1.25 


HOW TO BE USEFUL AND HAPPY 


FROM SIXTY TO NINETY 
By Dr. A. Lapthorn Smith 


For a long life and a happy one, read the advice and in- 
formation which Dr. Smith gives with such full understand- 
ing and sympathy. He discusses the things which give real 
satisfaction in old age and the habits which make for 
health. $2.00 


WHAT I SAW IN AMERICA 
By G. K. Chesterton 


Early in 1921, Mr. Chesterton visited America on a lecture 
tour, traveling over a large part of the country. The im- 
pressions registered on his keen and analytical mind are 
presented here in his inimitable style. “A vastly entertain- 
ing book,” says the N. Y. Times. $3.00 


SELECTED WORKS OF 
ANATOLE FRANCE 


Handy Volume Edition 

Tremendously popular are these small, beautifully bound 
books, presenting some of the best works of this great master 
in handy volumes, size 444x 7% inches. They include 
The Red Lily The Revolt of the Angels 
The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard The Elm Tree on the Mall 
Penguin Island The Wicker Work Woman 
Thais The Amethyst Ring 
The Gods Are Athirst M. Bergeret in Paris 
The Master Edition: Blue limp leather; gold stamping. 
Per volume, $2.50 

gold stamping. 
Per volume, $1.75 


AN INDISCREET CHRONICLE FROM 


THE PACIFIC 


By Putnam Weale 
Author of “Indiscreet Letters from Peking”’ 


The author, who probably knows more of the secrets of 
Far Eastern politics than any other Westerner, discloses 
many startling facts in this timely book. (Nov, 11). 

Illustrated. $3.00 
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Is This the Solution 
of the Labor Problem? 


GUILD SOCIALISM 


An Hi-torical and Critical Analysis 
By NILES CARPENTER, M. A., Ph. D. 


Instructor and Tutor in Social Ethics at Harvard 
University 
All through Engiand a new form of self-government in 
industry has been established and the results have been 
most interesting. The new idea is the formation im each 
factory or institution of a guild comprising all workers, 
regardless of each individuals work, in order that the 
workers as a body may have a greater influence in the 
control of their industria] life. This whole significant 
story is told in detail in this important volume. $2.50 


MAN AND THE COSMOS 
An Introduction to Metaphysics 
By Joseph A. Leighton, Ph. D., L. L. D. 

Projessor of Philosophy, Ohio State University 
The most important American work in systematic philo- 
sophy since Josiah Royce’s “The World and the Indi- 
vidual,” covering the problems of the individual man— 
how and why he exists, his place in the scheme of the 
universe, his destiny and his contribution to the Uni- 
versal Order. $4.50 


JUDGING HUMAN CHARACTER 


By H. L. Hollingworth. 
Professor of | bebe sti Barnard College, Columbia 
University 


The interesting results of the latest series of experiments 
in determining character through the traditional and the 
newer and more objective methods. $2.00 


INTRODUCTION TO RURAL 
SOCIOLOGY 
By Paul L. Vogt, 


Professor of Rural Economics, Ohio State University 


A tevised edition of this important work giving careful 
study to the social problems of the rural population. A 
remarkably complete and pertinent discussion of this 
vital subject. 


NUIRITION AND GROWTH 
IN CHILDREN 
By W. R. P. Emerson, M.D. 


A volume of extreme importance of which the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger says: “Of the utmost value as its 
author speaks with supreme authority on his subject, and 
from a basis of actual experience and long experiment.” 


$2.50 
CHILD TRAINING 
By Angelo Patri, 
Principal of Public School 45, New York City 


The fruit of long and sympathetic experience in the 
training of children, this book is rich in sound informa- 


tion and advice. $2.00 
SENESCENCE 
The Last Half of Life 
By G. Stanley Hall, Ph. D., LL. D. 
With the deepest understanding, Dr. Hall has treated in 
full detail the subject of old age, taking as fundamental 
the idea that there is a function in the world for old 
people which has not been fully achieved. $5.00 
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avenue of hope, and thereby frustrate-sound thinking and 
deviate human energy from the tasks most necessary, to others 
that lead to no lasting accomplishment. The Industnal 
Revolution was ushered in with an altogether exaggerated 
notion of what science, machinery and the division of labor 
would do for the individual and for society. The utopia that 
concentrates the mind upon a single panacea closes the doors 


of pregress instead of opening them. Mr. Wells, author of © 


the most widely read and cherished utopia of our time, must 
have felt that possibly in spite of its inclusiveness of modern 
trends it was sull. too narrow, for he has followed it up of 
late with studies that bring the whole of human experience 
into the service of a bet understanding oi historical hap- 
pening. It is true that a real comprehension oi the forces 
at work today in reshaping social life is the safest foundation 
for imaginative reconstruction. 

Often it is only in retrospect that the importance of a dis- 
covery or an invention can be evaluated or that the potency 
oi an idea can be gauged. Because of the rapidity with which 
in our western civilization today experience follows exper- 
ience, both in the life of the individual and that of peoples, 
the deeper understanding that came in the past from a less 
broken tradition is in danger of being lost. What older gen- 
erations have suffered by looking too much backward when 
circumstances around them weré changing, we are apt to 
suffer by looking too exclusively upon the present. 

It is only by a deliberate cultivation of the power to anti- 
cipate that we can avoid the errors of the older utopias 
and their disastrous effect upen the current modes of thought; 


and that implies a greater emphasis on the recognition of ~ 


trends rather than facts both in the past and in the present, 
a greater endeavor to fathom the laws of life instead of 
merely recording the phenomena at various stages of living. 

Mr. Mumierd has studiously collected and presented the 
errors that have entered into the older utopias, and their 
origins. In doing so he has not demonstrated the worthless- 
ness and foolishness of all that literature but, on the con- 
trary, cleared the ground for a surer and safer use of that 
great instrument of education and leadership in the future. 
He points out that the spurious utopias of the last century 
belong to a time in which the world of knowledge and the 
world of dreams were separated, when science was con- 
sidered one thing and the expression of man’s innermost long- _ 
ing quite another. Science has, on the whole, worked for a 
dehumanization of the social order; specialization of the 


sciences has led the trained minds further and further away _ 


from contacts with those realities that most affect and dis- 
turb the communities in which they live. In the same way, 
art has become divorced from the life of the common a peonies 
And the result has been: 


Our plans for a new social order have been as dull as mud be- 
cause, in the first place. they have been abstract and cockney, and 
have not taken into account the immense diversity and comp 
of man’s environment; and in the second place, they have not 
created any vivid patterns that would move men to great 
They have not been 
arts.” 

And yet, such is human nature, we must go on making our 
myths and, with the faulty equipment of the average man, 
create for ourselves images of a better world. Indeed, at a 
time like the present, when old symbols have been discredited 
together with many old ideals and beliefs, the building of 
castles in the air remains almost the only hope and will be 
fostered rather than frowned upon by the lover of his fellow 
men. There is promise in the fact that in the driest of 
physical sciences today there is some leaning toward a more 
humanistic understanding of their task, and that men of the 
practical world—though perhaps as yet least in America— 
are coming to realize that without vision the world 
perish 
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“informed by science and ennobled by the 
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‘PROPHETS IN THEIR OWN COUNTRY 
(Continued from page 192) 


French—all pioneer Americans. . She recognizes the caliber 
of material it takes to understand the “little joke” of the 
land which “pretended to be poor because nobody knew how 
to work it right; and then, all at once, it worked itself.” In 
One of Ours she leans back to ponder what the land has to 
give the descendants of those men and women who have won 
it. She shows the son of a homesteader in his attempt to 
get satisfaction in his small environment, his small college, 
his small marriage (the small life in a large country, as one 
of our university presidents has recently put it). Every day 
passes, half played. The war comes to him as it came to 
thousands of other boys and adult men, a release. Not from 
the misadventures of youth; a release for the extravagant 
pouring forth of faith and service. “He died,” says Miss 
Cather, “believing his own country better than it is, and 
France better than any country can ever be. And those were 
beautiful beliefs to die with. Perhaps it was as well to see 
that vision, and then to see no more.” What is the matter 
with our land, is her message, that it has beautiful beliefs 
only for death? This boy was no exceptional boy, no particu- 
lar hero—merely one of ours. 

So is George F. Babbitt, of Sinclaig, Lewis’s satire, one of 
ours. He is one of the two million readers of the American 
Magazine. And he is one of the two million readers of 
Main Street who thought that that book admirably portrayed 
other towns but not their own. He has every stock Amer- 
ican thought on every subject—be it home, morals, church, 
city growth, literature, Ph. D.’s, the radicalism of university 
professors. He is a successful small business man and, of 
course, has thought a great deal about industrial conditions: 


A good labor union is of value because it keeps out radical 
unions, which would destroy property. No one ought to be forced 
to belong to a union, however. All labor agitators who try to 
force men to join a union should be hanged. In fact, just between 
ourselves, there oughtn’t to be any unions allowed at all; and as 
it’s the best way of fighting the unions, cvery business man ought 
to belong to an employers’ association and to the Chamber of Com- 
merce. In union there is strength. So any selfish hog who doesn’t 
join the Chamber of Commerce ought to be forced to. 


Babbitt is devoted to his automobile and every other 
mechanical device, to the Elks, the Republican Party, the 
Boosters, to the ideal that has made of go-getter an acceptable 
word in the American language and a compliment on an 
American tongue. 

But Babbitt is more than an average American. He has 
the universal Americanism of a cartoon by W. E. Hill or 
Briggs. 

Just as Gopher Prairie was like our town as well as the 
other fellow’s, just as Carol- Kennicott had our own in- 
efiectual equipment to combat this standardization, so George 


'F. Babbitt has a way of acting surprisingly like ourselves. 


He slides through most of his days “dead from the neck up,” 
as Carl Sandburg says. 

What happens in the book is slight; there is as little as in 
real life. 

Babbitt questions some of his hitherto always accepted 
convictions, experiments in less popular ways and runs 
back to the shelter of old standards, not even a much wiser 
man. Yet the appearance of this book, as was that of Main 
Street, is an event—if not a literary event—worthy of con- 
sidered recognition. And that because of its message. 

The peak of this prophecy in our literature has probably 
been reached. At least it is to be expected that art will re- 
claim its servants; the “story” will again have first claim. 
But the insight will remain. The social philosopher who 
performs must recognize that he is not alone. At the desk 
is his collaborator. 


A NEW BOOK BY 


WHITING WILLIAMS 


Hampered Elbows 


This is the third book in Mr. Williams’ remarkable 
series of investigations of world labor conditions. In 
the guise of a laborer, he worked side by side with 
workmen in French and German industries. Some of his 
most notable observations were made in the coal mines 
of the Saar Valley, where French and German workmen 
come together. His book is more than a survey of labor 
conditions—it is an estimate of the whole problem of 
reparations and European rehabilitation from the basic 
standpoint of labor. 


Illustrated. $2.50 


Horny Hands and 
| 


FULL UP AND FED UP 


told Mr. Williams’ experiences and observations as a 
workman in Scotland, Wales, and England. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


WHATS ON THE WORKER’S MIND? 


This is the account of Whiting Williams’ investigation 

of the conditions of American labor, when he left his 

| position as personnel director of a Cleveland steel com- 
pany, put on overalls, disguised his name, and worked 

in the steel mills, railroad yards, iron mines and ship- 
yards. Illustrated. $2.50 | 


Other Important Scribner Books 


The Print of My Remembrance 


By Aucustus THomas 


One of the best books of recollections in a generation, 
reflecting a full and varied life. Illustrated. $4.00 


Letters of James Gibbons Huneker 


Edited, with a preface, by JosEPHINE HUNEKER 


These letters of the “beloved Steeplejack” have all the 
brilliance of his essays. Every line is infused with his 
exhilarating vitality. $3.50 


Human Nature in the Bible 


By WIiLi1AmM Lyon PHELPs 


The personages of the Old Testament are here pre- 
sented as vividly as if they were alive today. $2.00 


The Return of the Middle Class 
By JoHN CorBin 


A clarifying and original discussion of our present 
social and political predicaments. $2.50 


The Americanization of Edward 


Bok Twentieth Printing 
This remarkable book is steadily growing in popu- 
laritv. $3.00 


These books are on sale at all bookstores. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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ADVANCE OF THE GRAND ARMY 


NAPOLEON’S name fills more pages in the world’s solemn history than that of any other mortal, 
The advance of his Grand Army into Russia is the turning point of his career and marks the beginning of his downfall. 
During the World War mighty armies marched over the battlefields where Napoleon fought over a century ago. All the 
causes of this mighty struggle may be learned from the pages of history. The one complete, accurate, authoritative and 
reliable history, containing the rise and fall of every empire, kingdom, principality and power, is the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History # Worl 


Including a full authentic account of the World War _  «¢. 


Dr. John Clark Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest historian. 


Other men have written histories of one nation or period; Gibbon of Rome, Macaulay 
of England, Guizot of France, but it remained for Dr. Ridpath to write a history of the entire 
World from the earliest civilization down to the present day. 


A Very Low Price and Easy Terms | 


We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment 


only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed on the 
lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write your name 
and address plainly and mail now before you forget it. We will mail you 46 
free sample pages without any obligation on your part to buy. These will 

give you some idea of the splendid illustrations and the wonderfully 
beautiful style in which the work is written. We employ no agents, 
nor do we sell through bookstores, so there is no agents’ commission or 
book dealers’ profits to pay. Our plan of sale enables us to ship 
direct from factory to customer and guarantee satisfaction. 


Six Thousand Years of History 


RIDPATH takes you back to the dawn of History, 
long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; down 
through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s gran- 
deur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 
and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; of Moham- 
medan culture and refinement to the dawn of yesterday, 
including a full authentic account of the World War. He 
covers every race, every nation, every time, and 
holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. 


Endorsed by Thousands 
RIDPATH is endorsed by Presidents of the 


United States, practically all university and college 
presidents, and by a quarter of a million Americans who 
own and love it. Don't you think it would be worth 
while to mail us the coupon and receive the 46 sample 
pages from the History? They are free. 


Ridpath’s Graphic Style 
RIDPATH pictures the great historical events 


as though they were happening before your eyes; he 
carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings 
and queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march 
against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; to sail the south- 
ern seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with Magellan. 
He combines absorbing interest with supreme reliability. 


THE RIDPATH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
CINCINNATI, 0. gE 


RIDPATH 
HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 
Cincinnati, O. 
Please mail, without cost 
to me, sample pages of 
Ridpath’s History of the 
World, containing photogra- 
vures of The Surrender at Sedan, 
Napoleon, and other great char- 
acters in history. Also write me full 
particulars of your special offer to 

Survey Graphic readers. 


(In answering this advertisement please mention THE Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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Autumn Books in the Social Field 


_ DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME BY STATES IN 1919 
By Oswald W. Knauth. Harcourt, Brace and Co. 30 pp. Price $1.25; 
with postage from the Survey $1.40. 


The third publication of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, following its statistical analysis of the income of the 
American people as disclosed by the census made in 1919, pre- 
sents some of the major findings arranged by states. The two 
outstanding facts, perhaps, are the ertraordinary diversity of 


the average income in different parts of the country and the 


large share of the nation’s product that is consumed in the 
middle Atlantic states. New York and Pennsylvania have more 
than a fifth of the total national income;’and the per capita 
income of New York is more than twice that of nearly all the 
southern states; it takes over one eighth of the total national 
income. 

To much current talk on the “American Standard,” this 
report seems to reply 
that “there ain’t no such 
animal!” The average 
income of gainfully em- 
ployed persons, not. in- 
cluding farmers, varies 
from over $2,000 in New 
York to less than $900 in 
Alabama and Mississippi. 
Even wider is the range 
of farmers’ incomes— 
from $3,500 in California 
to $800 in Rhode Island. 
The north-central states 
between them have near- 
ly one-half of the far- 
mers’ income, the New’ 
England states less than: 
2 per cent. 

The report refrains 
from making any general 
deductions; its plain 
statement of facts, thus 
presented without bias, is 
all the stronger as an ar- 
gument for a reconsidera- 
tion of American econo- 
mic policy in the light of 
reality rather than aca- 
demic theory. 


INDUSTRIAL, UNREST: A 
WAY OUT 
By B. Seebohm Rowntree. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 48 
pp. Paper bound. Price 
Wag with postage from the 
URVEY $ .45. 


A brief summary of 

Mr. Rowntree’s indus- 
trial philosophy. 
THE THRE«rFOLD COM- 
MONWEALTH: THE SO- 
CIAL QUESTION IN ITS 
TRUE SHAPE 

By Rudolph Steiner. Mac- 

msillam Co. 206 pp. Price 


$2.00; with postage from the 
Survey $2.20. 


The extraordinary 
vogue of Steiner and his 
new religion in the coun- . 
tries of Central Europe 
is easily explained, of 
course, by the unrest of 
the times. It is a pheno- 
menon which students of contemporary affairs cannot afford to 
ignore. There is now in America a Threefold Commonwealth 
Publishing Association, responsible for the present volume, 
which evidently is trying to popularize here Steiner’s blend of 
mysticism and practical program for social and political sta- 


SUGGESTIONS FOR POSTERS 


Issued by the Baker & Taylor Co., New York, for the last booksellers’ convention 


bility. The present book is concerned more with the latter 
than with the former and suggests that threefold government 
of society in place of the present single state which, in some- 
what different forms, has also been advocated by the late 
Walther Rathenau and one or two French and English writers. 


FACING THE CRISIS 


By Sherwood Eddy. George H. Doran Co. 
postage from the Survey $1.65. 


A “study in present day social and religious problems” by a 
religious teacher who approaches social questions as a student 
as well as humanitarian and theologist. 


241 pp. Price $1.50; with 


THE EVOLUTION OF PEOPLE’S BANKS 
By Donald S. Tucker. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Price $2.75; with postage from the Survey $3.00. 


In view of the recent development of banking operations and 
institutions by American 
trade unions and the con- 
tinued failure of the 
American banking system 
to provide working credit 
for farm operations upon 
suitable terms, this re- 
examination of the whole 
subject of popular credits 
—one of the Studies in 
History, Economics and 
Public Law of Columbia 
University—is most time- 
ly. While there is a cer- 
tain amount of inevitable 
description of cooperative 
credit systems in various 
countries which is al- 
ready available to the 
American reader, Pro- 
fessor Tucker provides a 
more critical analysis of 
their success or failure 
than most recent books. 
One may not. entirely 
agree with his limitation 
of the field for coopera- 
tive credit which, with a 
view to the economic ten- 
dencies in our day, is 
bound to expand more 
and more; nevertheless it 
is of great service to 
have this account of the 
circumstances under 
which cooperative bank- 
ing has in the past most 
often succeeded and those 
under which it has failed. 


272 pp. Paper bound. 


WE AND OUR GOVERN- 

MENT 
By Jeremiah Whipple Jenks 
and Rufus D, Smith. Bom 
and Liveright, 233 pp. Il- 
lustrated. Price $2.00; with 
postage from the Survey 
995 


Still another book on 
our system of govern- 
ment, printed in large 
type and lavishly illus- 
trated with photographs 
and (in this case admir- 
able) original drawings. “When is the stream of such books 
going to come to an end,” the weary reviewer of such literature 
is apt to ask impatiently. But this volume really is better than 
most. While it is suitable as a text book in civics and Ameri- 
canization classes, it is one of a series of ten books edited with 
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Christianity and Progress 


is the latest FOSDICK book — have 


you ordered your copy? 


Few men of our time have acquired more justifiable pro- 
minence in various lines of Christian service than Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. His books furnish guidance and 
power to those looking for the worth-while things of life. 
This new book wil! be welcomed by thousands of read- 
It was originally presented as the Cole Lectures at 
Cloth, $1.50 


ers. 
Vanderbilt University. 


OTHER FOSDICK BOOKS 


Meaning of Faith. An “Everyday Life” book.. 1.35 
Meaning of Prayer. An ‘Everyday Life” book. 1.15 
Meaning of Service. An “Everyday Life” book. 1.25 
Manhood of the Master. An “Everyday Life” 


boolk sce sreyererouerene AE ee aAicnin trio ooo On Go's O 1.15 
Second Mile, (55/22) fe) 2) eo 0 ce eel ies idncs sala uote toe .70 
Assurance of Immortality...... bratty d city Ore 6 1.00 
A Specially Bound Set of the THREE “EVERYDAY 
LIFE” books—“Meaning of Faith,” “Meaning of 
Prayer,” “Meaning of Service,” uniformly bound in 


cloth, with morocco ridge, gold stamped, gilt top, with 
silk marker, encased in an attractive carton. ‘ 
$5.00 postage paid 


“Everyday Life” Books 


Nearly a million copies sold 


Compact, handy, pocket edition volumes, 
printed on THIN paper, bound in art 
leather cloth, round cornered. 
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the aid of an unusually competent advisory board for the 
American Viewpoint Society, a department of Boni and Live- 
right, which will provide an adequate background to studies 
of current events. An effort is made to give the necessary 
facts in so attractive a form as to interest some of our several 
million newspaper readers who are particular about the ac- 
curacy of their daily news but at the same time vague in their 
knowledge of basic facts as to our system of government, party 
organization and the like. 


SAVONAROLA 
By Gregory Weinstein. International Press. 56 pp. Cardboard bound. 
Illustrated. Price $1.00; with postage from the Survey $1.10. 


A new book on Savonarola, the great preacher, reformer and 
seer, should find niuch interest in this time. But Mr. Wein- 
stein’s book is too sketchy to fill that need. It only gives a 
glimpse of the man’s character and does not attempt to analyze 
his extraordinary power of divination. 


ACQUIRING SKILL IN TEACHING 
By James A. Grant. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
with postage from the Survey $1.60. 


This textbook is recommended by Professor William H. 
Kilpatrick of Columbia University, who writes the introduc- 
tion, as one that will not fill the student with ready-made con- 
cepts but will make him think. It is intended. to encourage 
questions and discussion and takes in the whole field of teach- 
ing method from the point of view of a schoolmaster who feels 
himself not only the mentor of individuals but the participant 
in the building of a community. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 
Compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. H. W. Wilson Co., Handbook Series. 381 
pp. Price $2.40; with postage from the Survey $2.65. 


The practical value of the books included in this series has 
frequently been praised in these columns. The present volume, 
in addition to contributions of a general nature on the whole 
topic of social insurance, includes sections on workmen’s com- 
pensation, state and compulsory insurance, health insurance, 
maternity benefits, old age and invalidity insurance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, relief for widows and orphans, and soldier’s 
and sailors’ insurance. The reference material alone would 
make this book of value to all who want to inform themselves 
on the subjects under discussion. The case for and against 
each proposed form of insurance is given fairly and authori- 
tatively. 


JUST NERVES 
By Austen Fox Riggs. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
with postage from the Survey $1.00. 


Parts of this book have appeared in Mental Hygiene. The 
last chapter gives a set of common-sense rules, no better or 
worse than those given in a hundred other books addressed to 
the neurotic; the trouble with them is that a temperament can- 
not be changed by good resolutions. What is needed in most 
cases is a change in the mode of life, sufficiently drastic to bring 
with it a more or less automatic break with bad mental habits. 
WHAT PROHIBITION HAS DONE TO AMERICA 


By Fabian Franklin. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 129 pp. Price $1.00; 
with postage from the Survey $1.15. 4 


As in so many controversies, the opponents and defenders of 
the Eighteenth Amendment do not so much attempt to answer 
each other as argue on entirely different lines. Their ar- 
guments do not meet. Prohibitionists are too apt to disregard 
the large implications of a constitutional amendment that in- 
terferes with the habits of the individual; and Mr. Franklin, 
in a very able and readable attack on prohibition, entirely fails 
to deal with the economic and social results of that measure 
that can be statistically stated. Thus when he says: “Prohi- 
bition is a restraint of liberty clearly unrelated to any primary 
need of the state,” economists, health reformers and officials 
of public welfare agencies will hardly agree with him. 

The information on which this essay is built seems all to be 
second-hand, and most of it biased. For instance, where did 
Mr. Franklin get facts to justify his statement that “the 
Eighteenth Amendment has been a frightful breeder of un- 
settlement and contention?” When he links prohibition with 
socialism, he clearly forgets that socialists of America were 
and are, with few exceptions, on his side in this combat, and 
that the real force behind prohibition are the women of Amer- 
ica, the farmers, the employers of labor and the more con- 
servative ranks of organized labor. 


222 pp. Price $1.50; 


87 pp. Price $.90; 
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The logic of Mr. Franklin’s argument is full of holes. If 
the Eighteenth Amendment is a “crime against the first prin- 
ciples of rational government”—then why are not state con- 
stitutional amendments declaring the sale of drink illegal in 
the same category? Yet, evidently, the liberty of the individual 
which he defends is only that from federal interference with 
his actions. And, when it comes to that, how can he exempt 
from the charge of “crime” his own proposal that the repeal 
of the amendment be coupled with the enactment of a new one 
giving Congress power to make laws concerning the manufac- 
ture, sale and transportation of intoxicating liquors? o 
KCONOMIC MOTIVES 


by Zenas Clark Dickinson.. Harvard University Press. 304 pp. Price 
$2.50; with postage from the Survey $2.75. 


This study of human nature in economics is in line with the 
general trend of the times. The more the old idea that indi- 
vidual gain is the one and only incentive of economic action is 
looked into the more thoroughly discredited it becomes. Pro- 
fessor Dickinson, after a historical introduction, makes a 
thorough analysis of the various and often conflicting motives 
that determine such action and comes to the conclusion that 
much spade work has yet to be done in statistical documenta- 
tion on data concerning behavior, such as the economist is best 
able to gather and examine, before the modern theories of the 
psychologist can be entirely proven or usefully applied to the 
practical concerns of our economic life. His findings take us 
far from the economic determination that was current but a 
generation ago; but he warns against the assumption that by a 
single change in political or social system the economic motiva- 
tion of large masses of people can easily be transformed. 

THE PROBLEM OF CHINA 


By Bertrand Russell. -Century Co. 260 pp. Price $2.00; with postage 
from the Survey $2.25. 


An excessive adulation for everything Chinese has at present 
its vogue in Europe where people of culture, seeing so many of 
their former idols smashed, in despair over the failure of 
western civilization look to the East for new guidance. Mr. 
Russell presents a more realistic picture of the forces that 
make for a helpful reaction of Chinese influence on the rest of 
the world and points out the danger that, with the pressure of 
the West upon the East which exists today, China may become 
militarized and lose the very capacity for transmitting what is 
sound in its ancient culture. In the development of science 
and art and the inauguration of a better economic system he 
sees the opportunities for China to become a great nation ac- 
cording to the standards of our western world. Hence, in ad- 
dition to the political problems of the republic he examines its 
industrial and educational tendencies and arrives at conclu- 
sions which, in spite of the present appearance of disorder and 
failure to assimilate new and old, is distinctly optimistic. 
ei Dee OF SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 


By Cecil Merne Putnam. University of Chicago Press. 248 pp. Paper 
bound. Price $2.00; with postage from the Survey $2.15. 


Though it does not include the latest developments, this his- 
torical study may be recommended as giving the historical 
background of the Indian movement of emancipation since the 
mutiny, a* background that explains items in the news which 
remain unintelligible without it. 

THE PROBLEM OF WAR AND ITS SOLUTION 


By John E. Grant. E. P. Dutton & Co. 384 pp. Price $5.00; with 
postage from the Survey $5.25. 


“Tf war could be ended merely by a realization of its hor- 
rors, it would have ceased long ago.” But already the war 
makers in every country are beating their drums, and the “but 
once more” fanatics of defeated nations are willing to gamble 
the last ounce of vitality of their peoples. Thus a book re- 
viewing calmly the biological and historical origins and aspects 
of war is welcome. More welcome still if it explains, as does 
the one under review, the fallacies inherent in using an un- 
derstanding of the causes of past war as arguments to make 
War appear inevitable. The instincts, the economic and poli- 
tical necessities, the combinations and mutual dependencies of 
individuals, groups and nations, after all, are changing all the 
time. Mr. Grant shows that the danger which threatens hu- 
manity with more wars is not the inevitability of such conflicts 
but the persistence of theories and practices in the relations 
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“The Library on Americanization that 
Cannot Be Equalled By Any Other 
Fifty Books.” New York Evening Post. 


THE AMERICANIZATION STUDIES 
OF THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION. 


AMERICANS BY CHOICE 
By John Palmer Gavit 


“A fresh and wholly original contribution to an under- 
standing of the facts and factors in the making of Ameri- 
cans out of those who have chosen America for their 
home and their country’—from an editorial in the New 
York Times. 


THE SCHOOLING OF THE 
IMMIGRANT _ By Frank W. Thompson 


It points out the good and bad in the present system of 
teaching English to adult immigrants, and in preparing 
them for the duties of citizenship, and presents a con- 
structive program for Federal control. 


AMERICA VIA THE NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD By John Daniels 


A detailed account of every organization influencing 
Americanization through the neighborhood. The first 
survey of the immigrants’ own organizations. 


OLD WORLD TRAITS TRANS- 
PLANTED By H.A. Miller and R. E. Park 


From actual stories of immigrants’ experiences, the 
authors illustrate the diverse viewpoints immigrants 
bring to America, and show how these may be har- 
monized with American life. 


A STAKE IN THE LAND 
By Peter A. Speek 


A complete analysis of the important problem on which 
the new Commissioner-General of Immigration is now 
working—the diverting of immigrants from the cities to 
ownership of land. 


IMMIGRANT HEALTH AND THE 
COMMUNITY By Michael M. Davis 


A survey of health conditions among immigrants, of 
the special health problems affecting them, and of the 
agencies at work; with a program for the improvement 
of health standards. 


NEW HOMES FOR OLD 
By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge 


A study of the re-adjustment the immigrant must 
make in his conception of family life and its relation 
to the community; with a program whereby the dan- 
gers of re-adjustment may be overcome. 


THE IMMIGRANT PRESS AND ITS 
CONTROL By Robert E. Park 


N. Y. Tribune: “Mr. Park traces the development of 
different types of immigrant journalism, quoting liberally 
to illustrate editorial tendencies and methods of handling 
the news.” 


THE IMMIGRANT’S DAY IN 
COURT By Kate Holladay Claghorn 


Kate Holladay Claghorn, instructor in Social Research 
at the New York School of Social Work, has made a 
study of cases in which immigrants have been involved 
in difficulties with the law. 


Price $2.50 per volume 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Established 1817 


The Coming of Coal 


By Robert W. Bruere $1.00 


(Prepared for the Educational Committee, Commission on the Church 
an | Social Service of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America.) 

“It gives in compact form the essential knowledge 
which we all need. There is a charm about the 
style which makes it wonderfully good reading.” 


—Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 


“The public is furnished with an interpretation 
of the meaning of the industry in the history of 
civilization and with a vivid contrast between the 
advance in science and the production of material 
things and the establishment of justice between 
men.”—A merican Federationist. 


The Four Hour Day in Coal 


By Hugh Archbald $1.50 


“Writing from twenty years’ experience as en- 
gineer in coal mines, Mr. Archbald turns his 
flashlight underground and shows the actual con- 
ditions under which coal is dug. He shows why 
the miner is able to get into the mines only two 
to four days a week; why, when he gets in, he 
can average only three to four hours work, paying 
work a day.” —Readers’ Guide. 


In Non-Union Mines: The 
Diary of a Coal Digger 


By Powers Hapgood 25c. 


“Tt brings the whole coal discussion down to 
earth—or under the earth—in terms of the indi- 


vidual man.”—Paul Kellogg, Editor of The 
Survey. : 


Modern Social Movements 
By Savel Zimand $1.80 


Prof. Charles Beard writes in his Introduction: 
“No attempt to perform exactly this service has 
ever been made before. Of Mr. Zimand’s quali- 
cations for undertaking such a bibliography it is 
hardly necessary to speak. The fruits of his 
labors speak for themselves.” 


The Steel Strike of 1919 


Public Opinion and the Steel 
Strike 


The Interchurch World Movement Reports 
which have become standard authorities on condi- 
tions in the steel industry. 

$1.00 each in paper. $2.25 each in cloth. 


The Bureau of Industrial Research 
Book Department 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York 


between individuals, groups and nations which usually are not 
considered pertinent to questions of war and peace at all. Not 
a conclusive book, nor one on all points of which any intelligent 
reader will readily agree, but a useful one because it promotes 
thought. 


MARRIAGE AND EFFICIENCY é 
By Carl Ramus,*M.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 239 pp. Price $2.00; 
with postage from the Survey $2.25. 


It may be questioned whether there is not in certain classes 
today too much reading of sex physiology and psychology, and 
whether the influence of this “enlightenment,” especially among 
the younger people, is all for the good. But if it be agreed 
that there is need for some simple, sincere, tactful, reliable 
guide book for married people through the mazes of preyent- 
able irritations and causes of marital unhappiness, the book 
by Dr. Ramus fills the bill. -It-is neither very deep or ex- 
haustive in its discussion-of symptoms nor too superficial; it 
gives no comfort to the libertine and yet is liberal in its dis- 
cussion of the personal and social aspects of the subject. 


THE SOCIAL TREND : 
By Edward Alsworth Ross. Century Co. 235 pp. Price $1.75; with 
postage from the Survey $1.90. 


Professor Ross is always interesting; no other sociologist 
has his gift of presenting complicated social facts, even whole 
tables of statistics, in a form in which their significance assumes 
dramatic proportions. ‘This is especially true, in the present 
collection of essays, of the first four chapters which deal with 
the race problem of America—not the present relatively simple 
problem of assimilation but the far graver and hitherto almost 
neglected problem of race and population politics over a period 
of fifty or a hundred years. He succeeds in showing that with 
our decreasing mortality rate and the filling up of our national 
territory we are drifting into a situation which even without 
an increase of immigration is going to bring America face to 
face with the necessity for deliberate thought and action. The 
other essays, on women’s rights, the influence of wealth and 
power on philanthropy, on the legal point of view, prohibition, 
social training, a “dismissal wage” (industrial maintenance), 
and war, likewise are full of suggestion and stimulating to 
read. 


DOWN THE RIVER 
By Roscoe W. Brink. Henry Holt & Co. 171 pp. Price $1.90; with 
postage from the Survey $2.00. 


Why this admirable diary of a working woman is printed 
in the form of verse, perhaps the publishers can tell. It would 
have been a notable book even if set up in the old fashion— 
sincere and revealing an experience which is typical of many 
thousands of women in America, though few of them are as 
conscious of it as the imaginary author of this diary who is 
speaking of it in the first person. The book deals with love 
and marriage, the removal from country to city, the joys and 
agonies of motherhood. 


THE FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
By W. Stull Holt. D. Appleton & Co. 74 p. Price $1.00; with post- 
age from the Survey $1.10. 


One of the monographs of the United States Government 
published for the Institute for Government Research. The 
activities of the board are of too recent origin to afford ma- 
terial for a voluminous history; but this authoritative explana- 
tion with appendices outlining the organization and the law, and 
including a bibliography, is useful. 


SIGNS OF SANITY 
By Stewart Paton, M. D. Charles Scribner's Sons. 241 pp. Price 
$1.50; with postage from the Survey $1.60. , 


“And the Principles of Mental Hygiene” is the additional 
title of a book which in popular form tries to bring some light 
into the confusion that rules in the current ideas concerning 
the dividing line between sanity and insanity and the relation 
of both to bodily health and to inheritance. He advocates 
regular mental as well as physical tests for everyone; but, 
alas, we fear that if we let the good doctor and his colleagues 
conduct those clinics they will set up standards of mental 
normalcy which will fill the world with alarm about the large 
proportion of abnormal individuals, when, as a fact, nothing 
more terrible will have happened than that a certain amount 
of character and personality has escaped the equalizing in- 
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cAre You Looking for a Suitable Text? 


Here are three suggestions 


RICHMOND. Social Diagnosis. 


“This is the sort of a book that inspires one at once with confidence, and leads one from a 
cursory glance to an absorbed attention. It is full of mental acumen and shrewdness; it is 
practical in the sense of being hard-headed and businesslike. “The reader finds himself assent- 
ing, over and over, to the comments and statements and to the programmes of procedure ad- 


‘vocated. It is hard to say anything better about such a book than that it is a repository of good 


sense and ‘gumption.’ . . . No student of applied sociology should fail to pore over it.”—Nation. 
Svo. 511 Pages. Tables. Seventh Printing. (13th Thousand ) Price, $2.00 net. 


HARRISON. Social Conditions in an American City. A Sum- 
mary of the Findings of the Springfield Survey. 


“For a new place on the map, Springfield is vastly indebted to the survey made by the Russell 
Sage Foundation and to the public-spirited citizens who rendered the indispensable local co- 
operation. Since Abraham Lincoln’s time nothing of quite equal benefit to Springfield has been 
recorded. It may fairly be said that these two epochs constitute the high spots in Springfield’s 
history.”—Springfield State Journal. 


Svo. 439 Pages. Illustrations. Price, $2.50 net. 


WOODS & KENNEDY. The Settlement Horizon. A Na- 
tional Estimate. 


“The work is the result of many years’ study and of co-operation on the part of settlement work- 
ers throughout the country. It embodies the most searching analysis and most comprehensive 
synthesis of the settlement in all its phases so far attempted. It is at once a history, a practical 
handbook, and philosophical interpretation. A scientific sociological monograph, it is at the same 
time a romantic quest—opening up, indeed, a new horizon for all who, in the welter of con- 
tending theories and interests, seek to find a sure path of social progress from knowledge made 
familiar by experience to a distant goal of harmonious social integration. 


The settlement movement has at last a worthy text-book which will remain the standard against 
which to measure achievements for many years to come.’—The Survey. 


S8vo. 499 Pages. Price, $3.00 net. 


Send for complete catalogue 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION, PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
130 East 22d St., New York, N. Y. 


far aang rt Apap ey pipe Be: THE SURVEY. It helps us, it identifies path= 
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Among the many educational institutions and 
libraries using the AMERICANA are— 


AMERICANA 


Authoritative 


a tt 


New 


Yale University 

Harvard University 
Princeton University 
Columbia University 
Johns Hopkins University 
University of Illinois 
University of Virginia 
University of Minnesota 
University of Nebraska 
University of Pennsylvania 
Stanford University 

Mass. Inst. of Technology 
Vassar College 

U. S. Naval War College 
Virginia Military Institute 
Cornell University 

New York University 
McGill University 
Catholic University of America 
University of Vermont 
University of Wisconsin 
Syracuse University 
Trinity College 


‘Washington & Lee University 


Rutgers College 

N. Y. State Teachers’ College 
Smith College 

Tufts College 

Williams College 

Wellesley College 

Dartmouth College 
University of Texas 

U. S. Military Academy 
Hunter College 

Randolph Macon College 
Georgia School of Technology 
Pennsylvania State College 
Boston Public Library 


Tulane University 

Radcliffe University 
University of California 
Georgetown University 
West Virginia University 
Lehigh University 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Misscuri 
University of Maine 

Purdue University 
University of Washington 
Oregon Agricultural College 
Colgate University 
Northwestern University 
Ohio State University 
Vanderbilt University 
University of North Carolina 
University of Rochester 
Iowa State Teachers’ College 
New York Public Library 
New York State Library 
California State Library 
Chicago Public Library 
Massachusetts State Library 
Springfield Public Library 
Detroit Public Library 
Minneapolis Public Library 
Rochester Public Library, 
Cincinnati Public Library 
Cleveland Public Library 
Pennsylvania State Library 
Pittsburgh Carnegie Library 
Providence Public Library 
Vermont State Library 
Spokane Public Library 
West Virginia State Library 
Milwaukee Public Library 
Tulsa Public Library 


The Encyclopedia 


Up-to-date 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA CORPORATION 
27 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me free of charge descriptive literature of the AMERICANA. 


fluences of this so-called democracy. ‘This little book, never- 


theless, is to be warmly commended for the common-sense of 


the author’s observations and suggestions on the prevailing 
nervous temperament of Americans. 


THE NEGRO PRESS IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Frederick G. Detweiler. University of Chicago Press. 
Price $3.10 postpaid. 


The author confesses that the book, as it grew in his hands, 
became: more than a survey of the Negro press—material for 
a study of human nature; and that is precisely its principal 
value. ‘There have been other essays on the newspapers, 
magazines and books read by Negroes, but never have they 
been analyzed so shrewdly and yet sympathetically as in this 
study which gives the reader an insight into Negro tastes and 
peculiarities, and the reasons for them, which is fascinating 
and enlightening. LAAN 

Outwardly the typical Negro newspaper, with its medley of 
unorganized news items, sensational advertising and generally 
crude and unattractive appearance, does not seem to repay 
perusal by intelligent people. But to the patient student its pages 
become alive with social significance. Who, for instance, would 
have known without the evidence produced by Mr. Detweiler 
how large a share in Negro editorials, next to questions of 
race rights and wrongs, is given to racial self-criticism? And 
who, without his guidance, could have obtained the measure 
of the Negro’s ethical and aesthetic striving which is no longer 
altogether absorbed by the traditional religious enthusiasm? 
The quotations, practically all taken from recent issues of the 
newspapers, in the latter chapters of the book, are among the 
most encouraging proofs of the advance of the race we have 
seen in a long time. 


274 pp. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE—A Play 
By Edith Gittings Reid. Macmillan Co. 
postage from the Survey, $1.30. 


Florence Nightingale died as recently as 1910; there are 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of persons living who knew her. 
Nevertheless, the myth-making process is going on; and it will 
take another Drinkwater fifty years hence to undo the mischief 
they do. For Florence Nightingale was not the appalling 
prig portrayed in this play; if she had been, her remarkable 
influence on her countrymen and women which made her the 
founder of modern public health nursing would have been 
impossible. 


118 pp. Price $1.25; with 


NEW MASTERS OF THE BALTIC 
By Arthur Ruhl. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$4.00; with postage from the Survey $4.25. 


Mr. Ruhl’s account of the recent history of all four republics 
and the trend of their political and economic development is 
important at this time. .Are the new states of the north, con- 
scious of their nationhood, emancipated from their landed 
aristocracy as well as from Russian over-rule, going to be- 
come a new Balkan to be used as pawns by the great powers 
in their game of establishing, upsetting and re-establishing the 
fickle European equilibrium—or is at least one great western 
power going to help them disinterestedly to work out their 
republicanism, their democratic social organization, their econ- 
omic resources, their peaceful part in the inter-dependence of 
nations? ‘The facts brought together by Mr. Ruhl and inter- 
estingly presented by him cannot fail to help in our decision— 
once it is recognized that here there is a problem for American 
statesmanship. 


230 pp. Illustrated. Price 


SOCIALISM AND CHARACTER 
By Henry Stuart. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
postage from the Survey $3.25. 


This book is somewhat less critical of the position of the 
individual under socialism than was the recent brilliant study 
of another English socialist, Robert Dell (Socialism and Per- 
sonal Liberty). But it is the most comprehensive statement 
of the socialist case in answer to the prevalent charge that 
socialism necessarily means greater interference with liberty 
and less chance for personal development than capitalism. It 
is also a re-statement of the economic fundamentals of 
socialism, at least as the English socialists of the older school 
generally see it. Communists and guild socialists probably 
will find fault with his argument. And, as is the wont of 
authors who cannot quite concretely formulate the blessings 


214 pp. Price $3.00; with 


Women at the World’s Crossroads 
By A. Maude Royden 


Cloth $7.25 Gift Edition $7.50 


A. Maude Royden first attracted the attention of the, public 
when as editor of the ‘Common Cause”’ she ably furthered the cause 
of the non-militant suffrage movement in England. She did settle- 
ment work in Liverpool, and during the blackest years of the war 
was selected by Dr. Joseph Fort Newton to be his assistant at the 
City Temple in London. Miss Royden now conducts services at the 
Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, London, where her diréctness of 
speech and inimitable power to cut across the difficulties of men and 
women to the center of their lives draw ever-increasing crowds. Miss 
Royden first visited America as the chief speaker at the National 
Convention of the Young Womens Christian Association. This book is the record of those first 
addresses to the women of America. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


Books on Vital Economic Questions 


Moral Aspects of Social and Industrial 
Questions 
treated in a weekly 


Information Service 


$2.50 a year—Special Club Rates for Students 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 
By Bishop Francis J. McConnell 


In this ‘‘attempt to find some Christian principles of citizenship” 
Bishop McConnell, while exhibiting an intense moral earnestness, a 
keen ability for analysis, and a broad sympathy for the rights and 
privileges of the individual in their widest ranges, maintains that 


careful balance one appreciates in a leader of thought and action. 
Price, net, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents 


Interprets industrial disputes, social and economic movements, the 
moral problems involved in international and interracial rela- 
tionships, the social aspects of religious thought and action. 
Rewiews the more important books in these fields. 


AMERICAN CITIZENS AND THEIR 
GOVERNMENT 


By Kenneth Colegrove 


Recent Books:— Other Publications:— Associate Professor of Political Science, Northwestern University 
Social Work in the Churches, The Social Gospel and Per- 
paper 35 cents. sonal i lician 25 cents. “This is a non-technical description of the American government in 
By Arthur E. Holt. The Labor Sunday Message, operation. By a happy blending of history, political science and 
Christianit a 3 15 cents. law the author has drawn a very illuminating picture which has its 
ea rR og AR OIPC. The Motion Picture Problem, timely uses.’-—American Bar Association Journal. 
rovreins;, 20>cents- 15 cents. Price, net, $1.75; by mail, $1.92 
By a Special Committee, Research Bulletins: 
The Coming of Coal, $1.00 4 ae ae gc pabeatae ROG 
, pee 2. The oal Controversy. 
By Robert W. Bruere. 10 cents. UNITED STATES CITIZENSHIP 


By George Preston Mains 


“This book emphasizes the supreme need and imperative importance 
of an intelligent and loyal suffrage. It is the most complete dis- 
cussion of present-day American problems from the standpoint of 
the individual citizen that has appeared in many a day.’’—Harris- 


COMMISSION ON THE CHURCH 
AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in cAmerica 
105 East 22nd Street New York, N. Y. 


burg Telegraph. 


Price, net, $200, postpaid 


New York THE ABINGDON PRESS Cincinnati 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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of the social system they advocate, he is apt to fall back upon 
lambasting the capitalist state whenever his picture of the 
social state loses distinctness of outline. 

HOW TO BE USEFUL AND HAPPY FROM SIXTY TO NINETY 


By A. Lapthorn Smith, M.D. Dodd, Mead & Co. 237 pp. Price 
$2.00; with postage from the Survey $2.15. 


One can visualize the popular Harley Street general prac- 
titioner who weaves delightful moral maxims into his axio- 
matic advice to his wealthy clients on ways of cheating age. 
His patients will keep well by chuckling over the dry humor 
of his sayings. While he does not say it in those words, one 
of his principal axioms would seem to be: don’t take yourself 
too seriously; try to appear young and forget your “symp- 
toms”! He tells stories, pokes fun at stupid habits—and yet 
warns against changing lifelong habits at sixty—and tells his 
elderly millionaire patients how to keep young by helping other 
folks who have not been able to provide for a carefree old 
age. A charming book to give to your soured bachelor uncle. 
THEY CALL ME CARPENTER 


By Upton Sinclair. Boni & Liveright. 
postage from the Survey $1.90, 


Upton Sinclair has a reputation for rushing in where angels 
fear to tread. He has done it again and, artist that he is, 
has mastered the most difficult theme with ease and sureness. 
That the figure of Jesus is woven into a novel which is glorious 
fun, in itself will shock many people. But the graphic arts 
have long been given the liberty of treating His life in a con- 
temporary setting—why not the novelist? 

Heywood Broun and other critics notwithstanding, it must 
be stated that Sinclair has treated the figure of Christ with a 
reverence far more sincere than that of writings in which His 
presence is shrouded in pseudo-mystic inanity. By an artistry 
borrowed from the technique of modern expressionist fiction, 
he has combined downright realism with an extravagant 
imaginativeness in which the appearance of Christ is no more 
improper than it is in the actual dreams of hundreds of thou- 
sands of devout Christians. 

Like all of Sinclair’s writings, this book is, of course, a 
Socialist tract; but here—in a spirit which entirely destroys 
Mr. Broun’s charge that he has made Christ the spokesman 
of one class—he is unmerciful in his exposure of the sins of 
the poor as well as of the rich, and directs at the comrades in 
radical movements a sermon which every churchman will 
gladly endorse. 

It is not necessary to recommend a book that will find its 
way into thousands of homes. Incidentally one wonders how 
a story so colloquially American—Mr. Broun considers this 
bad taste—can possibly be translated into the Hungarian, the 
Chinese and the dozen or so other languages in which Sinclair’s 
books are devoured by the common people of the world. 


225 pp. Price $1.75; with 


UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL, 1921-1922 
Edited by Edith M. Phelps. H. W. Wilson Co. 
with postage from the Survey $2.40. 


The subjects this year are the Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations, Unemployment, the Sales Tax, Independence for the 
Philippines, Recognition of Soviet Russia, Naval Disarma- 
ment, Government Ownership and Operation of Coal Mines, 
and the Closed Shop. As usual in this series, the outlines and 
bibliographies are as important as, and sometimes more help- 
ful than, the briefs pro and con. 


447 pp. Price $2.25; 


GUILD SOCIALISM 
By Niles Carpenter. D. Appleton & Co. 
postage from the Survty $2.75. 


An American appraisal of British guild socialism. The sub- 
ject which seemed comparatively simple five years ago has be- 
come complicated by two factors: differences of opinion among 
the advocates of the system themselves, and the effort, as 
guilds became established in different parts of the country and 
in different industries, to make theory conform to the neces- 
sities of practice. Mr. Carpenter is on safe ground in the 
introductory historical section which skillfully traces the origin 
of the modern guild movement in the disintegration of orthodox 
socialist economics. More open to controversy is his descrip- 
tive section where to the present reviewer he seems to be apt 
to give credit to deliberate policy for developments which 
policy was later constructed to cover. Very courageous and 
thoughtful is his critical section in which, more particularly, 


350 pp. Price $2.50; with 


he shows the weakness of the Douglas credit scheme which. 
has been embraced by many guildsmen with almost fanatic 
enthusiasm. ‘Though the book might be criticized as leaning 
too heavily on theories advanced without going sufficiently 
into the history of actual guild experiments, this is probably 
unavoidable because none of the experiments have as yet as- 
sumed dimensions in which either their relation to existing 
economic organization (or lack of organization) or their 
promise for the future could be seriously evaluated. 
GENETICS—An Introduction to the Study of Heredity 


By Herbert Eugene Walter. Macmillan Co. 354 pp. 
with postage from the Survey $2.40. 


A revised edition with several new chapters covering the ad- 
vance of the science in the last ten years. “This study is more 
elementary than most of the available textbooks and intended 
for the layman. Unfortunately, as in practically all books of 
this kind, the discussion of eugenics is conducted entirely with 
an eye to the past and no eye to the future. Eugenics is de- 
cidedly not a problem of conservation but one of reformation; 
and the question as to what are “defective” and what “‘desir- 
able” traits cannot be answered without a more courageous 
delving into the unknown: 


IN COLORS OF THE WEST 
By Glenn Ward Dresbach. Henry Holt & Co. 
with postage from the Survey $2.10. 


Composed for the most part of nature lyrics, this book of 
poems, because of its sincerity of feeling, is to be recommended 
to all lovers of the West. It also contains some beautiful 
epics telling of simple people and simple things of country life. 
We like New Walls which tells of an old couple who, with 
the savings of a life time, buy a little house outside the city 
where they can have “the open and a bit of breeze’—only to be 
cheated out of their dream by the encroachment of the city’s 
factories and apartment houses. 

PERSONAL HYGIENE APPLIED 


By Jesse Feiring Wiluams, M.D. W. B. Saunders Co. 412 pp.. 
trated. Price $2.50; with postage from the Survey $2.75. 


The main difference of this book from the general run of 
textbooks in general hygiene may perhaps best be described by 
saying that it puts the subject of disease prevention—which 
usually occupies most of the space—into the background and 
emphasizes the opportunities for constructive health promotion. 
The word “personal” in the title does not imply that social 
aspects of hygiene are neglected; but the main value of the 
book lies in its detailed and persuasive treatment of the minor 
habits that make for health or detract from it. The book is 
well arranged, and illustrated with telling photographs and 
diagrams, 


THE IRON PUDDLER 
By James J, Davis. Bobbs Merrill Co. 
postage from the Survey $2.15. 


The life story of the secretary of labor will be read with 
interest by many to whom his personality, unlike that of his 
predecessor, has hitherto remained somewhat shadowy and of 
a type rather than grown out of an individual breeding and 
experience. There is a good deal of moralizing in these pages, 
and also pride in achievement; but from his simple telling 
emerges the picture of a man who has the best qualities of the 
average American rather than those from which statesmen 
and great leaders are made. He is an individualist and a con- 
servative. “I have been a puddler of iron,” he says, “and I 
would be a puddler of men. Out of the best part of the iron 
I helped build a stronger world. Out of the best part of man’s 
metal let us build a better society.” 

FORM IN CIVILIZATION 


By W. R. Lethaby. Oxford University Press, American Branch. 
pp. Price $1.20; with postage from the Survey $1.30. 


In these collected essays, an English craftsman asks many 
questions for which there is no easy answer. Why has the 
splendid crafts movement in his own country in the eighties 
and nineties led nowhere while in Germany it has grown and 
become stronger? What have economists to say on the actual 
problems of the skilled producer that is really to the point and 
not purely academic? How can art and industry be brought 
together—not for the corruption of the one and the benefit of 
moneymakers but to conserve craftsmanship and creative 
ability? ‘These and other topics are discussed with an under- 
standing of the larger economic facts within which the little 
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Price $2.25; 


117 pp. Price $2.00; 


Iilus- 


276 pp. Price $2.00; with 
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SPEAKERS: 


SAVONAROLA 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Announces 


MENTAL CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 


Boyd Fisher 


Of great value to all those who deal with labor and 
are faced with the problem of the causes and prevention 
of industrial accidents. $2.50 


LABOR AND POLITICS Mollie Ray Carroll 


A lucid study of the political attitude of the American 
Federation of Labor. $2.00 


THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE 
Walter Libby 


A complete and authoritative history 
progress by the author of “An 
History of Science.” 


JUST NERVES Austen Boxtkacce 


An illuminating exposition of the prevention and treat- 
ment of nervousness, by a famous specialist. go cents 


WISE MEN FROM THE EAST AND FROM 
THE WEST Abraham Mitrie Rihbany 
A notable interpretation of the East to the West that 


throws new light on the present Near-East prob- 
lems. $2.50 


EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 
Dallas Lore Sharp 
A restatement of our educational ideals, and a power- 


ful plea for the public school as a national institu- 
tion. $1.25 


of medical 
Introduction to the 
$3.00 


AUTHORS 


Make good connections at very advantageous rates. 
Wider Public—Larger Returns—Skilled Sales Promotion Service 
Send Manuscripts (English and foreign languages) 


THE INTERNATIONAL PRESS 
PUBLISHERS and PRINTERS 
150 LAFAYETTE STREET (Est. 1889) 


NEW YORK 
Manuscripts revised and prepared for press . 


debates. Expert, scholarly service. 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Italian Reformer and his times. 
trated. $1.00. International 


by Gregory Weinstein 150 Lafayette Street, New York. 


THE NEGRO YEAR BOOK 
MONROE N. WORK, Eprror 

The standard work of reference on all matters relating to the Negro 

and the most extensively used compendium of information on this 

subject, published under the auspices of the Tuskegee Institute. The 

sixth annual edition, 1921-22, is now on sale; paper cover 50c; 

board cover $1.00 postpaid. Address 

THE NEGRO YEAR BOOK CO., Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


SAVE MONEY 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
Autsor’s RESEARCH 


A concise and vivid story of the great 
Tilus- 
Press, 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 
formerly THE CHARITIES DIRECTORY 
For forty years the symbol of New York’s benevolent impulses. 


,000 agencies, all the chuches, 5,000 associated individuals, 
500 pp. —cloth—$2.00 

CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 

105 East 22nd Street 


Lists 2. 


bo 
io) 


remnant of art in the modern community carries on a pre- 
carious life—and with a yearning for changes in apprenticeship 
and training that will give the younger generation of craftsmen - 

those opportunities which the older one has lacked. 


JUDGING HUMAN CHARACTER 
By L. Hollingworth. D. Appleton & Co. 
postage from the Survey $2.15. 


The title of Professor Hollingworth’s latest book in itself 
signifies the trend of progress in the study of vocational psy- 
chology. Until recently the test of character and temperament 
has been almost a closed book, while new methods of testing 
intellect and physical ability were elaborated with the greatest 
ingenuity. The present book describes and explains many kinds 
of character test without insisting on the perfection of a single 


268 pp. - Price $2.00; with 


one. It forms an excellent introduction to the subject. 
OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 
MENTAL DISEASES 


By Hames V. May, M.D. Badger. 
from the Survey $5.25. 


INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM IN AMERICA 
By Marion Dutton Savage. Ronald Press Co. 
postage from the Survey $2.50. 


THE REFORM OF EDUCATION 
By Gtovanni Gentile. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
postage from the Survey $2.25. 


THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF INSTINCT 


544 pp. Price $5.00; with postage 
344 pp. Price $2.25; with 


250 pp. Price $2.00: with 
- 


By Charles Conant Josey. Charles Scribner's Sons. 274 pp. Price 
$2.00; with postage from the Survey. $2.10 

IN THE DAYS OF POOR RICHARD 
By Irving Bacheller. Bobbs Merrill Co. 414 pp. Illustrated. Price 


$2.00; with postage from the Survey $2.15. 


A LITTLE BOOK ON WATER SUPPLY 


By William Garnett. Cambridge University Press, Macmillan Co., 
agents. 144 pp. Tilustrated. Price $2.30; with postage from the Survey | 
$2.60. 


NATIONALISM AND EDUCATION SINCE 1789 
By Edward H. Reisner. Macmillan Co. 575 pp- 


postage from the Survey $2.75. 


a AL WASHINGTON 
R. F. Pettigrew. Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
ae 25; with postage from the Survey $1.50. 


Another examination by the rebellious senator of the im- — 
perialist tendencies in American public life. The book is an | 
argument for socialism. 


Price $2.60; with 


Chicago. 441 pp. Price 


CRIMINAL TYPES 
By Col. V. M. Masten. Richard G. Badger. 
postage from the Survey $2.15 


TWENTY YEARS IN ROUMANIA 
By Maude Parkinson. P. Dutton 
with postage from the Survey $4.15. 


CLIMATIC CHANGES 
By Ellsworth Huntington and Stephen Sargent Visher. 
Press. 329 pp. Price $3.50; 


240 pp. Price $2.00: with 


& Co. 255 pp. Price $4.00; 


Yale University 
with postage from the Survey $3.80. 


THE CHURCH ON THE CHANGING FRONTIER 


By Helen O. Belknap. George H. Doran Co. 143 pp. Illustrated. 
Price $2.50; with postage from the Survey $2.65. 2 
THE COUNTRY CHURCH IN COLONIAL COUNTIES / 
By Marjorie Patten. George H. Doran Co. 106 pp. Illustrated. Price 

$2.50; with postage from the Survey $2.65, “ 
A SELECTION OF CASES AND OTHER AUTHORITIES ON 
LABOR LAW 
By Francis Bowes Sayre. Harvard University Press. 1017 pp. Price 
$5.00; with postage from the Survey $5.40. 


BRIEF INTRODUCTORY 
By Edward K. Strong, 
$1.60; with postage 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 
Jr. Warwick & York, Inc. 241 pp. 
from the Survey $1.70 


Price 


THE COMMUNITY CHURCH 


By Albert Clay Zumbrunnen. University of Chicago Press. 169 pp. 
Price $1.50; with postage from the Survey $1.60 

POEMS OF HEROISM IN AMERICAN LIFE 
Edited by John R. Howard. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 353 pp. Price 
$1.75; with postage from the Survey $1.80. : 


The title is a misnomer. This is an anthology of American 
poems of patriotism—and that of a narrow kind. 


GUILTY SOULS 
By Robert Nichols. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
with postage from the Survey $1.90. 


A play on a religious theme in a modern setting which com- 
bines the intensity of Marlowe’s Faustus with the realism. of 
Galsworthy. 


“181 pp. Price $1.75; 


AMERICA—A FAMILY MATTER 
By Charles W. Gould. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Price $3.00; with postage from the SurRvEY $3.25. 


The illustrations are excellent. 


196 pp. Illustrated. 


THE ELEMENTS OF SCIENTIFIC PSYCHOLOGY 


By Knight Dunlap. C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louts. 368 pp. Illustrated. 
Price $3.50; with postage from the Survey $3.70. 

LOYALTIES : ; 
By John Galsworthy. Charles Scribner's Sons. 110 pp. Price $1.00; 


with postage from the Survey $1.10. 
A drama. 


PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
By Thames Ross Williamson. D. CC. Heath & Co. 
$1.60; with postage from the Survey $1.80. 


THE CHURCH IN AMERICA ~ 
By William Adams Brown.. Macmillan Co. 
with postage from the Survey $3.25. 


THE EVOLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE 
By George Shann. ans Green & Co. 
postage from the Survey $1.6 


BERGSON AND EDUCATION 
By Olive A. Wheeler. Longmans, Green & Co. 
with postage from the Survey $2.40. 


A WORLD HISTORY FOR THE WORKERS 


567 pp. Price 


378 pp. Price $3.00; 
100 pp. .Price $1.50; with 


131 pp. Price $2.25; 


By Alfred Barton. Labour Publishing Co., Ltd., London. 128 pp. 
Price $.85; with postage from the Survey $1.00. 

EDUCATION IN DEMOCRACY “ 
By Dallas Lore Sharp. Houghton Mifflin Co. 154 pp. Price $1.25; 


with postage from the Survey $1.35. 


ELEMENTS OF LETTERING 
By Frederick W. Goudy. Mitchell Kennerley. 
with postage from the Survey $5.25. 


THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER—Principles and Programs 
By Harry F. Ward. Macmillan Co. 384 pp. Price $1.50; 
from the Survey $1.60 


A new and cheaper edition. 


50 pp. Price $5.00; 


with postage 


MODERN ITALY 


By Tommaso Tittoni. Macmillan Co, 236 pp. Price $2.00; with postage 
from the Survey $2.15. 

SOCIAL WORK IN THE CHURCHES : 
By Arthur E. Holt. Pilgrim Press, Boston. 151 pp. with 


Price $.60; 
postage from the Survey $ .70. ‘ 


MY LIFE AND WORK 
By Henry Ford in collaboration with Samuel Crowther. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 289 pp. Price $3.50; with postage from the Survey $3.75. 


SOCIAL WORK IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY 
By Stuart Alfred Queen. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
with postage from the Survey $2.15 


327 pp. Price $2.00; 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT AND THE FARMER 
By Hayes Robbins. Introduction by Kenyon L. Butterfield. 
riers & Co. 195 pp. Price $1.25; with postage from 


Harcourt, 
the SuRvVEY 


RURAL LIFE AND EDUCATION 


By Ellwood P. Cubbverley. Houghton Mifflin Co. 377 pp. Price $1.90; 
with postage from the Survey $2.05. 

EARLY JUGOSLAV LITERATURE : 
By Milivoy S. Stonovevich. Columbia University Press. 91 pp. Price 
$1.75; with postage from the Survey $1.90. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIETY 
By Morris Ginsber. BoP. Pore & Co. 174 pp. Price $2.50, with 
postage from the ee = 

CROSS CURRENTS IN EUROPE TODAY 
By Charles A. Beard. Marshall Jones Co. 278 pp. Price $2.50; with 
postage from the Survey $2.75. 

THE WRECK OF EUROPE : 
By Francesco Nitti. Bobbs Merrill Co. 304° pp. Price $2.50; with 


postage from the Survey $2.75. 


THE IDEALS OF FRANCE 
By Charles Cestre. Abingdon Press. 325 pp. 


Price $2.00; 
age from the Survey $2.10. 


with post- 


A HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
By S. Adolphus Knopf, M.D., National Tuberculosis Association. 505 
pp. Price $4.50; with postage’ from the Survey $5.00. 


TUBERCULOSIS AND THE reg ge 


By John B. Hawes, 2nd. M.D. Lea & Febinger. 168 pp. Price $1.75; 
with postage from the Survey $1.90, 

THE MOUNTAIN SCHOOL TEACHER 
By Davisson Post Melville. D. Gesleion & Co. 197 pp. Price $1.50; 


with postage from the Survey $1. 


CIVIC. EDUCATION 
By David Snedden. 


BROKEN BARRIERS 
By Meredith Nicholson. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$2.00; with postage from the Survey $2.15. 


World Book Co. 333 pp. Price $2.16, postpaid. 


402 pp. Price 


BOOKS 


OME of 


books of the season are adver- 


the most important 
tised in this supplement. Please order 
them of the publishers and mention 
That will 


be the best sort of evidence to these 


the Survey in your letter. 


advertisers that Survey readers are 
also book readers and book buyers. 


It will be the best sort of help to the 


Survey in building up advertising 


support. And it will get your books 
to you in the easiest way—a letter, 


a check and a two-cent stamp. 


What About the Bookfellows? 


WE usually speak of ourselves as an association of 
bookfolk doing bookly deeds. These deeds are 
many. <A few of them are— 
FIRST: we publish a monthly journal of real 
criticism, not controlled by any commercial pub- 
lishing house and not afraid to call a spade a 
spade, This journal, THE STEP LADDER, 


goes free of charge to all members. 


SECOND: we publish books and brochures in 
special limited editions, not with the idea of mak- 
ing money from them, but solely for the delecta- 
tion of our members. ‘The best modern writers, 
such as James Branch Cabell and Hamlin Gar- 
land, contribute to these publications, which are 
not on sale at any bookstore. 

THIRD: we have poetry contests with cash 
prizes offered by our members. One of these is 
now open. Our purpose is to encourage the 
poetry that lasts, not the sensation of the 
moment. 


Membership is one dollar per year, or twenty-five 


dollars for life. Join now, or ask us to tell you 
more about it. 


THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk, 
4917 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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‘Pamphlets and ‘Periodicals 


What the Most Active and 
blem Is Doing? 


Do You Want to Know 
Powerful  Ortcdtlene m on the Race Prot 


Then you should secure a copy of 


The Twelfth Annual Report of 
The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 


Twenty-five cents the copy 


Write for it to the N. A. A: C. P., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


FEDERAL Co EES 


tember 1787 
An International (cantare Adequate to Its Purpose 
History ance 
Dee Relating to One Successful International Organizaison— 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
The American Peace Society (1815-1922) 
a <4, > 


SUMMARIZED TO SAVE YOUR TIME! 
At Cost To You from 
NATIONAL CONSUMERS: LEAGUE 
% ; Bill Proposed by the Na- 


the National 


d by 


Woman's st) 
t k Hours Day and Res 
Li 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE 


all those who are interested in better health for 
all'1 the people. 


A monthly magazine for 


SALVAGE 


From the wreck of the Interchurch World Movement we 


have secured a limited number of the following which will be 
sent absolutely 


FREE 
upén receipt of postage. 


INTERCHURCH WORLD SURVEYS 
TWO VOLUMES—HOME AND FOREIGN 


Library Edition 
profusely illustrated with maps 
postage, 25c. 


AMERICAN VOLUME 


Printed in two colors. 


(large size) printed in two colors and 
and charts. Send for 


Small size. Illustrated. Send for 


postage, roc. 


STANDARDS FOR CITY CHURCH PLANTS 


A score card for rating city churches and religious educa- 
tion plants. Send for postage, 5c. 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY SURVEY 


A story of social and religious life in a rural county. 
Send for postage, 5c. 


Address 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Council of Jewrer Women 
announces for ti a Fmited number of 
“The Jew : “(Sept ember issue) 
The official ical of the Council. 
“*The Immigrant” (A monthly bulletin). 
“What Every Immigrant Should Know.” rograms of work in 15 fields. 
Mrs. Harry Sternberger, Executive Secretary, 
305 West 98th Street, New York City. 


Do You Want to Make~Xour Ballot Effective? 
—— ‘Read the 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
(80c a year) 
and oiher publications of the 
Proportional Representation League 
Send 25c for Sample Copy of Review and Leaflet No. 5 
1417 Locust Street, Philadelphia 


REVIEW 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


publications at ten cents each: 
“True Beligion in Nesro Hymns,’” by Edith Armstrong Talbot; “Handling Hens 
for Ezg Production,” F. S. Gammack, 23 iliustrations ; «Eaucation for ite, wa..? 
C. Armstrong; ‘Building a Rural Civilization.” Jackson Daris, 16 iL; day 
Life 2% Hampton,” 23 ill; “Hampton Men and Women,” 12 ill; “‘ucaniiy of 
Armsirong,” J. Dillard. 
For rates on other pamphicis dealing” with race 
ublication Office, Hampton Institute. Va. 


Telations please write to 


YOU WILL BE INTERESTED IN THE LITERATURE issued by the 
NA TIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 
The Union Signal, a sixteen page weekly, $1.50 per year. 

New pamphleis: “Studies in Gorermment,”” “Manual of Law Enforeement.” 
for Health and Temperance Teaching for the Grades of the Public 
.” “Teaching English to Adult Foreigners,” ae Da fe 
Schools” (adaptable to Sunday Schools), “Lessons In English” (Ameri- 
tion Life Playlet). Large assortment of leaflets, ete., om Social Morality, 
in Indusiry, Medical Temperance, Scientifie Temperance, ete. Catalog on 


nal W. C. T. U. Publishing House, Evanston, Illinois. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL WORK IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
By Edward T. Devine and Lilian Brandt 


ion. 
Nafio 


62 pp. Paper covers. 50 cents. 
Useful for study clubs and classes. 


THE FRONTIER PRESS, 100 West 21 Street, N. Y¥. City 


Christianity and Industry Series 


George’ H. Doran Co., New York 


A Series of Pamphlets 
70,000 copies printed to date 


No. 6 America: Its Problems and Perils, by Sherwood Eddy 
No. 7 Incentives in Modern Life, by Kirby Page 

The William Penn Lecture of 1922 
No. 5 The United States Steel Corporation, by Kirby Page 


Reprinted from the Atlantic Mo om 


No. 4 The Sword or the Cross, by Kirby Pag 
A 15-cent edition of the book which formerly saa for $1.20 
No. 3. Fellowship, by Mathews and Bisseker 
No. 2 Collective Bargaining, by Kirby Page 
No. 1 Industrial Facts, by Kirby Page 


32 pages each, single copies 10 cents, except No. 4, which is 
15 cents (64 pages). Set of seven for 50 cents postpaid from 


KIRBY PAGE 


Hasbrouck Heights 


MOTHER AND CHILD 


an illustrated monthly magazine concerned with the health of mothers and children. Articles are written by doctors, nurses, 
nutritionists, and so forth, in a way to interest as well as to inform the average father and mother. Each issue also carries depart- 
ments devoted to currént events in the child welfare world, both at home and abroad; a short, practical “Health Talk to Mothers,” {j 
and a bibliography of the most recent current literature having to do with the health of mothers and children. Published by the 

f 


New Jersey 


American Child Hygiene Association, 532 Seventeenth St, Washington, D. C. Subscription, $5.00 a year; to Libraries, $3.00. 
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CHILD WELFARE 


RESENTS a graphic picture of 
P rural life as a basis of realizing 
the needs of country children. 
Faces conditions and suggests a 
practical outline of preventive and re- 


medial policies. Of prime interest to 
everyone concerned with rural condi- 
tions and child welfare. A social sur- 
vey which is’ scientific, yet filled 
with human interest. Illustrations by 
Hine. 350 pages. A study made by 
experts under the direction of Edward 
N. Clopper for The National Child 
Labor Committee, 105 East 22 St., 
New York City. $3.00 


OUTLINES 
OF CHILD STUDY 


A Manual for Parents 
and Teachers 


Contains about fifty outlines on topics of 
general interest to parents and educators; 
such as Rewards and Punishment, Truth 
and Falsehood, Instinct and Habit, Imagina- 
tion, Adolescence, etc. Each outline con- 
tains a full bibliography. 
Introduction by 
Pror. E. L. THORNDIKE 


PRICE $1.50 
The Macmillan Co. 
Order from the office of 
The Federation for Child Study 
2 West 64th St. New York City 


Sargent’s 
Gandhooks 


AMERICAN 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


8th Edition, 1922-1923, 896 pages; 
round corners, crimson silk cloth, 
gold stamped, $4.00. 


A Guide Book for Parents. 
A Compendium for Educators. 
Annual Review of Educational Li- 
terature and Events. 


NEW ENGLAND 


3rd Edition, carefully revised 
throughout, 8vo., 923 pages, 4 
maps in 5 colors, 25 other maps 
and plans, 52 illustrations. 
Full leather, $5.00. 
Silk cloth, $4.00. 


All the Principal Motor Routes are 
clearly shown. Every town and 
city in New England of importance 
is described. The past history and 
present-day activities are given in 
detail. 


It is the Only Book That Treats 
New England as a Whole. 


PORTER SARGENT 
14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


WHAT YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 
ABOUT THE IMPORTANT 
NEW BOOKS 


Told to you for 52 weeks for the price of one novel 


Wa worlds of informa- 
tion and entertainment 
and inspiration are in these 
new volumes flooding from the 
presses ! 

There is Edith Wharton’s 
new novel, “The Glimpses of 
the Moon”; there is Sinclair 
Lewis’s new book, “Babbitt” 
—the successor to “Main 
Street.” There is Thomson’s 
“The Outline of Science,” and 
“The Life of Lord Salisbury” 
by his daughter. 


There are new plays, new 


dramas, new _ biogra- 
phies, new _ histories, 
new business books, new 
works of science—books 


that one must be familiar with 
if he or she desires to keep 
well informed. And _ books 
create discussion, and one 
feels behind the times when 
he cannot chat with knowledge 
about “the rebellious young,” 
or about the latest centenary, 
or about “morality in fiction.” 
And yet—with the average 
person, time is lacking; money 
is lacking—it seems that most 
of the new books must be al- 
lowed to pass unnoticed. 


For persons in such a dilem- 
ma we suggest that they 
subscribe to the unique 
weekly national maga- 
zine for book lovers— 


The Literary Review 


OF THE 


New York Evening Post 


EDITED BY HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


The effort of The Literary 
Review is given to the task of 
seeing that every new book of 
importance is justly and ex- 
pertly judged by some special- 
ly qualified reviewer, who can 
write interestingly as well as 
authoritatively. It is a true 
reflection of the humor, 
drama, mystery, and thought 
that make the world of new 
books so delightful. The ser- 
vice it performs for its readers 
by directing their purchases 
so that they buy only worthy 
books that would pay its 
modest subscription price 
many times over. 

In addition to its editorials, 
essays and reviews, The Lit- 


meee ia lee 


erary Review, through May 
Lamberton Becker’s depart- 
ment, “The Reader’s Guide,” 
renders a special service to its 
subscribers by answering in- 
dividual requests for reading 
lists, club papers, the needs of 
individuals, etc. This column 
and service alone are worth 
far more than what it costs to 
subscribe. 

The annual subscription 
price is $2.50. An introduc- 
tory subscription may be ob- 
tained for $1.00. Send along 
the coupon and see how many 
doors of enchantment The Lit-. 
erary Review will open to you. 


The Literary Review, 20 Vesey Street, New York City 


Please send me The Literary Review for the period of one year for $2.50. 
(Check below method of payment) 


I enclose $2.50 


Bill me for $2.50 


Name: <.... Siiiea's ses an eaik ese dienes IS USEEH tows ats <iu's <.6/s's oder awtns es 
(If you desire a five months’ subscription send $1.00) 


BOOTH TARKINGTON’S WORKS: Add $1 to the annual subscription price of $2.5 
(sending $3.50 in all) and we will send you alse The Literary Review's special has 
volume set of Booth Tarkington's works. including Monsieur Beaucaire, The Two Van 
Revels, In the Arena, The Beautiful Lady, and His Own People. S$ 22 
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“‘The most fascinating book in years.’’ 


“It has remained at our elbow nights and days and burned its 
story into our memory’’.— Harry Hansen, Chicago Daily News. 


HARRY KEMP’S 
Autobiographical Novel 


TRAMPING ON LIFE ” 


Excerpts from the first three reviews: 


“The next award for the best American Auto- 
biography—last given to Edward Bok—should 
go to Harry Kemp for his Tramping on Life. The 
book is unique in America, and, so far as we 
know, in any biographical literature. We have 
read the 438 pages not only with the liveliest in- 
terest, but for the most part with a very real sym- 


pathy.’’—Mrs. Dawson, N. Y. Globe. 


“Tramping on Life is one of the most enthralling 
of modern autobiographies. ... It is a beauti- 
fully simple prose. In addition to simpli- 
city, the book possesses frankness to a high 


degree. Many an autobiography has been 
ruined by those twin curses, tact and reticence. 
. . . Kemp just blurts everything out. He re- 
veals himself to an extraordinary degree and yet 
as we read it it seemed exactly what he should 


do.’’-—Heywood Broun, New York World. 


“Tramping on Life is a truly distinctive story 
that should rank with the great biographies of the 
earth, because it shares with them the qualities 
that give them enduring life—honesty, simplicity 
and candor.’’-—Harry Hansen, Chicago Daily 
News. 


Everywhere, $3.00 


N The Critical Game (5), John Macy, the new Liter- 

ary Editor of The Nation, and author of The Spirit 
of American Literature, writes about Dante, Shakes- 
peare, Tolstoy, Nietzsche, Conrad, Masefield, Wells, 
James Joyce, etc. The dominant theme of the book 
is that literature is to be enjoyed and that talk about 
literature is of no value unless it is enjoyable, unless 
it is itself literature. > ($2.50) 

Heartbeat (6), by Stacy Aumonier, is considered by 
many to be this fine English novelist’s best book. It 
is proving to be his most popular book that has ever 
been published in America. ($2.00) 

Doubkting Castle (7), by Elinor Chipp, is a fine 
novel in the Galsworthian method by a new American 
writer. ($2.00) 

Ludwig Lewisohn’s brilliant and exquisitely written 
Up Stream, An American Chronicle (8), is more pop- 
ular to-day, six months after publication, than it was 
even in the first flush of its enthusiastic recep- 
tion. ($3.00) 

And, of course, Hendrik Van Loon’s The Story of 
Mankind (9), is still the outstanding non-fiction suc- 
cess of the year. ($5.00) 


aa CUT THIS ANE————_——_-— 
All these books can be obtained at your nearest book- 
| store, or direct from us, if you will add 10¢ per book for | 
| postage. If you wish to truly support your paper—The 
Survey—you can do so by generously supporting their | 
| consistent advertisers. Indicate on line below the num- | 
ber of the books you wish (each book has been conveni- 
| ently numbered for you). 
Kindly send me books numbered 
for which I enclose check (money order) $ 
Name 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 
Publishers New York 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle says, “‘No book this 
year has established a better claim to enthusiastic 
recognition than 


BABEL — 


Scott Fitzgerald says: ‘‘Babel is the love af- 
fair of hundreds of thousands of people, one of 
oe most real and human love episodes in recent 
iction.”’ 


(3) 


: , 
ARGOYLES — 


by Ben Hecht (now in its 3rd large printing) is 
being so widely discussed, so furiously defended 
and attacked, that the mere mention of this new 
novel by the author of Erik Dorn is sufficient. 
$2.00 


THEY CALL ME CARPENTER” 


by Upton Sinclair. An answer to the question: 
What would Christ do if he should return to earth 
to-day?—The New York Herald says, “Regarded 
merely as fiction it is the cleverest thing Mr. Sin- 
clair has done, highly successful in literary tech- 
nic . . . handled with genuine originality.” 
$1.75 
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In Russia with Western Pioneers 


upright. 


and lurching. The day 
was July Fourth and there 
was much work to be 
done. We were ten Amer- 
icans, members of a trac- 
tor unit. Since the middle 
of May we had been on 
the roadways of the At- 
lantic, Latvia, and Russia. 
Only the day before had 
we reached the little sta- 
tion of Vereschagino 
where we were to unload 
our unit, set up the trac- 
journey fifty 
miles through the foot- 
hills of the Urals to our 
final goal, Toikino Sov- 
hoz. 

As my car came to a 
standstill once more I 
could see that the boys 
were already up and at 
work. Soon they would 
be shouting for breakfast. 
The feeding of these nine 
huskies—they averaged 
six feet one and nearly 
209 pounds—was my 
problem. Our food car 
had been cut out of the 
freight train in Latvia, 
and it was a problem in- 
deed to keep the crew in 
fit condition on the famine 
ration allotted us. I 
washed up in a-bucket of 
cold water in the kitchen 
end of the car, put a kettle 
for the inevitable tea on 
one little gasoline stove 
and one for rice on the 
other and swung out of 
the car in search of a 
peasant who might have 
eggs. Luck was against 


OLT, crash, and a long-drawn shud- 
der. I was awake and sitting bolt 
Another day had begun. 
Many nights of sleeping on the floor 
in the corner of a box car had 
inured me to the bumps of life, but 
the early morning shifting of the 
freight cars still startled me unpleasantly. 
riedly I pulled off one khaki outfit and pulled on 
another while the car started again its mad bucking 
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A MESSAGE OF THANKS 


From the president of All Russian Central 

Executive Committee, brought back by Paxton 

Hibben, Executive Secretary of the American Com- 
mittee for Relief of Russian Children: 


There can be no doubt that the workers and the 
friendly people of America have, by their contributions 
to Russian famine relief, saved from death thousands 
upon thousands of children in the famine region. I am 
certain that this simple fact is all the reward that these 
great-hearted people desire for their generosity. 


.K 
The Kremlin, August 25, 1922. M. Kattnin 


me, and the boys were soon sitting around the pack- 
ing box eating the usual breakfast of tea and rice. 
We were off the international sardine, which waves 
its triumphant tail in a tin can all the way round 
the world, and the black bread, made of a pinch of 
grain and a pound of grit, was beyond us. We had 
tried both and learned to leave them to the more 


Soon the boys were back at work unloading the 
tractors and I washed up the ten tin plates, forks, 


spoons and cups, the en- 
tire outfit of the unit, 
swept out the car with a 
handbrush made of fresh 
birch branches and began 
to prepare a soup for 
dinner. 

One of Russia’s many 
hungry children was at the 
open door of the box car. 
We had made a rule bind- 
ing upon all members of 
the unit that we would 
give away no food. This 
was absolutely necessary 
as we were on famine 
rations ourselves and, 
moreover, we had not 
come to give relief but to 
put the land back into 
cultivation so that relief 
would no longer be need- 
ed. I ignored the ragged 
little chap with his hag- 
gard face and protruding 
stomach till his pleading 
became unbearable. Then 
I turned on him and said 
one of my few, Russian 
words, ‘‘nyit.” It means 
afinalno. He slunk away 
under the car and with an 
ache in my throat I 
turned back to scraping 
the last bit of meat off a 
bone left from the day be- 


fore. Almost at once a 
scrawny pup took the 
child’s place and_ since 


there was no rule about 
feeding pups I threw the 
bone to him and stood in 
the box-car door to watch 
him catch it. Almost as 
soon as the bone reached 
the ground, a stick came 


IN 


hurtling from under the car and as the pup stopped 
in fear the child darted out and clutched the bone. 
He sat down on the opposite track between two 
freight cars and began to chew. As sure as ever 
a rule was made to be broken, I knew that I was 
going to feed that boy, and called to him. He came 
with a look of fear. 

The good and kindly folk of America cannot 
realize what is being done to the children of the 
world. I have seen that same look burnt deep into 
the eyes of the children of Latvia, Esthonia, Poland, 
and of Germany and France. In broken Russian 1] 
asked the boy if he would work for a pyoke. In 
Russia today pyoke means first of all food, then per- 
haps clothing and living quarters. He answered by 
climbing into the car, putting his bone safely on a 
ledge by the door and beginning to sweep with the 
birch broom. From that moment Grischa, or Greg- 
ory Ivanovitch Bourdin, was our malchik. He pre- 
ferred to be called a robotnik. Malchik means only 
little boy, but rabotnik means worker. He changed 
wonderfully in the few weeks before I left. He 
learned to do many worthwhile things; but more 
important than all else he learned was what so 
many of those children have forgotten or never 
knew; he learned to laugh. 

A week later our missing car turned up and we 
were, as the western boys from North Dakota said, 
“sitting pretty.” We had an American oil stove, 
real kettles and, best of all, American coffee and 
prunes. Meanwhile the tractors were being set up, 
and the boxes of farm machinery, the plows, har- 
rows and seeders as well as pup tents and other 
camp equipment were hauled to our camp site. Ten 
days after arriving at Veteschagino our twenty trac- 
tors and two small cars were ready and-the peasants 
who had watched our every move with interest asked 
us to join with them in a demonstration before leay- 
ing. Gladly we accepted. 

- Never have I seen more intense interest and 
enthusiasm than welcomed us as we drove two of 
the tractors to the market place. I demonstrated 
one to the peasant women who crowded about with 
their children. ‘They were eager to try to run it. 
They asked how much it cost, how fast it could 
plow, whether I thought they could learn to use 
tractors. Since I had seen them working in the 
fields, loading hay and plowing with their difficult 
primitive horse plows, I had come to respect these 
splendid, sturdy women who do their share and 
more, singing as they work. 

Next day, with our crew made up of two Italians 
and nine Russians who had come to learn to operate 
tractors, we left Vereschagino and our box car 
homes and started over the seventy-five versts of 
Russian roads that lay between us and the work we 
had come to do. Our line of tractors stretched 
out for over half a mile. There were not men 
enough to drive all the tractors, and as I had been 
over the road before I had the joy of driving the 
first tractor. The blood of the early settlers in 
New England and the pioneers of our western 
frontier days raced in my veins as we started up the 
long hill from the railroad town. We were taking 
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modern American machinery through a land where 
the people were still weaving linen out of their 
home-grown flax. We were driving tractors be- 
tween plots of flax misty with pale blue blossoms, 
through woods where men were cutting logs to build 
their cabins, through fields of grain which had been 
worked with home-made plows, sown by hand and 
would soon be harvested by peasants singing as they 
cut their rye with homely sickles. 


The Hospitality of the Hungry 


We came to the first of the villages. It was like 
many villages in this part of Russia that lie in the 
valleys surrounded by fir trees. The peasants were 
out and had opened the gate where the road enters 
the village. Log houses with windows full of flowers 
stood on either side of the stretch of thick green 
turf which bounded the road. Some of the houses 
were thatch-roofed, others roofed with hand-made 
and hand-carved shingles. The rafters were great 
trees taken from the forests with their curved and 
twisted roots still on them, and these roots, turning 
away from the trunk, made gargoyle-like supports 
for the cross pieces at the eaves. The villagers 
urged us to stop and offered us, with the character- 
istic friendliness of the Russian people, honey and 
cold milk. It was all they had. The famine had not 
been so severe here in the North, but the people had 
suffered, and many log cabins were empty. We 
passed out through the gate at the far end of the 
village and went on through the foot hills. At the 
next village scarcely two miles beyond, the peasants 
had wreaths of flowers for us and for the tractors. 
Russia is a land of flowers, and wherever we stopped 
the men as well as the women and children brought 
us great armloads of cornflowers and daisies. 

At Achor, a beautiful village running along the 
edge of a clear blue lake, the people from the entire 
district had gathered to welcome us. As we came 
noisily in low gear up a sharp hill, we could hear 
their voices singing the only national anthem which 
could be sung to welcome strangers, the Inter- 
national, The spirit of brotherhood, of man to 
man, was in their voices. I did not feel a stranger 
in a strange land but a tired wanderer at last come 
home. There were speeches. The presidents from 
thirty-six villages had come—so of course there 
were a great number of speeches; but to me it all 
seemed like a marvelous, impossible dream. I had 
stopped my engine. We all had. As I sat hot and 
sticky, with the dust of the roads thick and gritty 
in my mouth, nothing seemed to matter except these 
people and the new world they were trying to build. 
They asked me to speak, and I tried to tell them 
something of what it all meant to me, but I could 
not. The unreality and impossibility of it all over- 
came me. For so long I had read that these people 
were stupid, dirty, little more than beasts of burden, 
that terror reigned in their land, that they and their 
government were a menace to civilization. I was 
unable to believe my own eyes and my own experi- 
ences It was only after I had lived with them 
longer, shared with them their home life and their 
children, worked with them in the fields, that I 
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knew here was no menace, but the hope of a world 
torn by hatreds, by greed and by the awful de- 
structiveness of war. 

We left them and camped on the hills beyond for 
the night. At sunrise we were up on our tractors 
and started on the last leg of the trip. That night 
at midnight, with no lights but the stars, we pulled 
up onto the plateau Jands and to the camp which 
was to be our home. 

For the next few days chaos reigned. The di- 
rector of the unit wanted everything done at once. 
The machine boss wanted the plows and harrows 
set up first. The boss of the commissary wanted 
some sort of a cook- and chow-tent put up first. The 
boys naturally wanted to get to work in the fields, 
and Grischa wanted to sleep in the automobile.- 
Gradually order emerged and no casualties were re- 
ported. Out of the cases in which the tractors had 
been packed the boys ingeniously built wooden sides 
for a kitchen tent and even partitioned off a wind- 
proof corner for the oil stove and fireless cooker. 
Tables and benches emerged from the confusion. 
Tent floors were built. And all the while the line 
of tractors was being flanked by three gang plows, 
disc harrows, spike-tooth harrows and cultipackers. 
Grischa continued to sleep in the automobile till the 
novelty of it wore off. The little brown bear cub 
who had dropped off a train from Siberia and at- 
tached himself to us at Vereschagino learned that 
his name was Mischa and he lived by the big fir tree. 

On the thirty-first day of July we plowed our first 
furrow. The land of the high 
plateau was much like our Mon- 
tana table lands. The soil was 
rich and as the peasant plows 
had merely scooped up the sur- 
face, the tractors turned over 
virgin soil. The estate at 
Tokino had been given by the 
government to the coal mines in 
the Ural mountains to produce 
food for the miners and their 
families, but for eight years this 
land had not been’ worked. 
Added to the natural washes 
which appear on land left idle 
for so long was a line of Kol- 
chak trenches. It was in this 
region that Kolchak had made 
his final stand and from here 
that he had started his retreat 
into Siberia. I have stood in 
these trenches and a half hour 
later saw them leveled and 
ready to seed down to rye. The tractors worked 
splendidly in spite of the rough ground and the green 
labor. We were very strict about the oiling of all 
machinery. If anything gets hot, “oil it’? was the 
slogan of the field gang. This led to some slight 
misunderstandings: when a great deal of heat seemed 
to be coming out of the clutch of one of the trac- 
tors, the inexperienced mechanic in charge walked 
nearly a mile, brought back a bucket of oil, poured 
it into the clutch and was on his way for an- 
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other bucketful when the field boss stopped him. 
Peasants came from miles around to see the trac 
tors at work. We arranged to have demonstrations 
every Sunday afternoon and to follow them with 
moving pictures of the inside workings of the trae 
tors. These pictures were the greatest success. The 
villagers would sit till midnight watching the work- 
ings of a steering gear or crank shaft, and the water 
cooling system was a thing of delight to them. The 
portable victrola was another machine that never 
ceased to interest them. It was amusing to watch 
their faces when for the first time they heard a Rus- 
sian record. That an American machine could talk 
Russian was to them beyond comprehension. 
Sunday afternoon also was our marketing day. 

As the peasants have no interest in money, I was at 
a loss to solve the financial problem of the exchange. 
We could not trade in flour, sugar and soap since 
we had brought with us only a minimum amount for 
the use of the unit. On the other hand it was im- 
portant that we have potatoes, milk and occasicnally 
butter and eggs. Fortunately Grischa came to the 
rescue. In the mixed Russian-English sign language 
that had grown up between us, he explained that he 
would solve the problem. With his usual speed of 
action he scoured out some empty salmon cans, and 
a moment later I saw him bargaining vociferously 
with a peasant woman who had cucumbers. As 
they both seemed to enjoy it, I did not interfere, and 
shortly after, with a triumphant smile he brought the 
cucumbers into the cook tent. The problem was 
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esentatives of the Agricultural Department of the 


Central Government 


solved. Every Sunday afternoon Grischa sits at a 
window cut in the wooden wall of the cook tent; 
behind him and beside him are empty, scoured cans; 
in front of him is a line of peasant women in their 
brilliant Sunday clothes with their products in 
baskets or tied in linen towels. There are regular 
prices now, and no time is wasted in bargaining. For 
empty tin cans or banque as they call them, he buys” 
our fresh products for the coming week. we 
Many individual peasants as well as villages came 
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Filling a Kolchak trench 


priminaerly to plowing 


. 

_ Mrs. Ware in her car with M. F. 
_ Soldakoff, president of the Ohansk 
district in the Perm government, 


three village presidents and one of 
: her American colleagues 


| and asked us to plow for them. Unfortunately our 
_ time was short. Winter sets in early in our part of 
_ the Urals, and the work we had before us was more 
_ than we could hope to do. The following is typical 
_ of the requests sent us from the surrounding vil- 
_ lages: 


| From the citizens of the village of Kokushkino, 
County of Toikino, numbering 90 homes. 


30.7, 1022, 
To the Director of the Tractor Unit. 
‘ Declaration 


_ With this we beg will it not be possible to allow us a tractor 
_ for the plowing and cultivating of the soil for our winter 
_ crop because there are no longer horses in a sufficient num- 
_ ber; and for this we beg our request be not neglected. We 
indicate the number of desatines to be 150. For which we 
sign. 
(And then followed a list of marks, initials and names, about 
ninety in all) 
The authenticity of this declaration is confirmed by the 
village Soviet of Kokushkino ; 

President A. Tchunariv 

Secretary E. Tchunariv 


It was hard to refuse these requests. The years of 
war followed by the famine had left this entire 
district with few mén and practically no horses. In 
some cases where the need was greatest we could not 
refuse. The plowing at Stara Charmia, one of the 
village communes, was for me the most interesting 
experience I had in Russia. The village of Stara 
Charmia lay below us in the valley. On the edge 
of the plateau to the west we could still see the 
trenches and earthworks where many of the peas- 
ants had died fighting Kolchak. To the east, 
through the fringe of fir trees a full, red moon swung 
slowly over the edge of the table lands. We had 
been working all day and were very tired. Early in 
the morning we had been awakened as we slept on 
our beds of boughs by the peasants, singing on their 
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way to cut the rye in the field near us. And not to 
be outdone by them we had gone to work with the 
heavy dew of the cold mountain night still on us. 

With the day’s work over, with the broad plateau 
land smelling sweet of earth fresh turned by the 
tractors, we were washing up in the cold spring 
water. From the valley village below came the sing- 
ing of the peasants. They were coming to sit around 
our camp fire and to exchange greetings with us, 
their friends from America. As we listened to their 
laughter and singing floating on ahead we knew it 
was well that we had not refused them help. Their 
old president and young secretary, still in the worn 
army uniform, had come to the tractor camp and 
asked us to put their land back into cultivation as 
there were but four men left in the commune. We 
could see them coming up the footpath, a small band 
of women and children. Today in the villages in the 
heart of great Russia it is the women and children 
who carry on proudly and valiantly. We rose to 
greet them, and the lameness from nights spent on 
hard ground and the tiredness from long, hot days 
of work disappeared in the atmosphere of rejoicing 
and friendliness they brought with them. It was 
not the fragrant new noney nor the fresh cold milk 
they had carried from their leg cabins in the spruces 
below. It was the spirit of simple friendliness shin- 
ing in their eyes and reverberating in their voices 
as they gave us the greeting of friend to friend, 
Sdrastvuity Tovarisch. The moon was high now 
and, a full golden ball of radiance, hung above the 
field. Our friends looked out and murmured Ochen 
Karacho, “‘fine, very fine.” 

To them the working of these seventeen desatines 
meant more than bread alone. Before them lay the 
work of the machines which their brothers had sent 
from strange lands and across far seas. It was to 
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HAT, after all, is the business of the Red Cross 

in the intervals between disasters? “That ques- 

tion, over which so many words have been spilled 

in the last four years, was still the focus of in- 
terest at the annual convention in Washington in mid-Octo- 
ber. On the eve of its annual roll-call, the Red Cross has 
stil! been asking itself what it is all about. 

But the debate was not really postulated on uncertainty as 
to the facts, nor on any widespread disagreement within the 
crganization. True, one or two members of the Central Com- 
mittee urged a return to the concept of the Red Cross which 
had been held before the war and which still seemed to 
them fundamentally sound. They would have the Red 
Cross simply a' great reserve corps, springing into activity 
at every disaster, but confining itself at other times strictly 
to those functions which offered preparation for disaster 
relief. But the chapter delegates regarded the Red Cross 
as committed to a continuous local health and welfare ser- 
vice, and applauded enthusiastically when Livingston Far- 
rand, now president of Cornell University, declared that 
“the essence of vitality is activity,’ and claimed for the Red: 
Cross a share in the prevention and remedy of those “‘con- 
tinuing disasters” which menace American health. 

Mabel T. Boardman, long the secretary of the commit- 
tee, threw forward a salient in the form of a warning that the 
chapters were exceeding their authority under the charter. 
On the other hand, there were chapter representatives who 
supported a movement to increase the share kept by the 
chapter when the membership dollar was divided, the better 
to finance their local programs. But between these ex- 
tremes there was substantial agreement among most of the 


delegates and the central committee members present. 
Judge John Barton Payne, chairman of the Central 
Committee, summed it up when he said that under 


the clause authorizing measures to prevent disaster the Red 
Cross charter gave ample authority for a common-sense 
pioneering program. Avoiding duplication of effort, the 
chapters were to lead the way, he held, in initiating need- 
ed services, “including public health nursing and service for 
civilian families,” being always ready to turn them over to 
public or private agencies when these were educated to the 
point of assuming the responsibility. But, he warned, the 
Red Cross must not lose itself in local obligations. 


PPEALS to the emotions based on the national pres- 

tige of the Red Cross, on the one hand, and local neigh- 
borliness on the other, flickered over the discussion. None 
the less the serious issues which have concerned thoughtful 
members of the national body throughout the period of peace- 
time adjustment were brought up. “These were ventilated 
in The Survey for May 6, 1922, in Mr. Benjamin’s 
article, The Red Cross at the Crossroads, and in a sym- 
posium in the succeeding issue in which Red Cross leaders 
and outsiders representing various points of view took part. 
The most significant step taken at Washington was the 
adoption of a resolution suggesting to the Central Committee 
a modification of its own membership. There are now 
eighteen members: six appointed by the President of the 
United States, six elected by the survivors of the original 
body of incorporators, six elected by the chapter delegates 
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While the 


at the annual meeting. resolution was dis- 


creetly worded and avoided a detailed recommendation, — 


the plan talked of in the lobbies was to substitute chapter 


by the incorporators. 


_Adesiré: for more democratic organ- — 


ization is reported from regional conferences thrountens the 


country. 

Last year’s Red Cross convention at Colman was built 
around a pageant. 
a “plenary session,” 
their hearts out but had no other powers. If in succeeding 
years the convention is combined with the annual meeting, 


ington, the chapters may look forward to securing in time 
a materially greater share of responsibility. If the peace 
program has come to stay, it is difficult to see how they 
can avoid such responsibility, or how the machinery de- 
vised for an organization of more limited scope can pre- 
vent their assuming it. 


; 
as contemplated by another resolution adopted at Wash- 


MYRNA has called the Red Cross back to Europe. 
Joining hands with the Near East Relief, which retains 
responsibility for clearing up the mess left by Kemal 
Pasha in Asia Minor, the Red Cross has already begun to 


nominees for some or all of the committeemen now chosen | 
a 
: 


This at Washington was built around — 
at which delegates were free to talk 


care for the four or five hundred thousand refugees who 


have fled over the Aegean. 
in charge of foreign operations, heads a commission to 
Greece, nurses have been ordered to Athens from their 
posts throughout Europe, and the Red Cross will add to 
its roll-call an appeal for funds to do the task thoroughly. 


Dr. A. Ross Hill, vice-chairman 


This ‘course of action, announced as it developed from 


day to day at the Red Cross convention, was received with 
enthusiasm that echoed faintly the electric days of 1917. 
Judge Payne used it from the platform as a striking evi- 
dence of the need of maintaining liberal reserves in the 
national treasury of the Red Cross. 
decision to spend some of those reserves for so) crushing a 
disaster will make it easy to replenish them, and the fresh 


Without doubt the - 


overseas activity will be a stimulus to the roll-call just as _ 
the emergency program of the Near East Relief will un-— 


doubtedly strengthen the continuing campaign of that or- 
ganization for its normal work. 

But in both cases, splendid as is the response to the 
emesgency, there remain other questions of overseas policy — 
which for the moment may be less important but which will 
inevitably return, once the crisis is passed, into the field of © 
discussion. 


ITH the Near East Relief, the question is one of 

future program. With budget practically unchanged 
from year to year, this agency, with its long record of - 
humane achievement in a difficult field, seeks to impress 
on American givers the fact that upwards of sixty thou-— 
sand orphans in institutions under American supervision 
look to us for maintenance until they can be re-absorbed 
among their own people. That obligation Americans are 
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glad to face as long as necessary. But the giving of asylum 


‘to thousands of children is at best a temporary and partial 


expedient for aiding in the rehabilitation of Armenia and 
her neighbors. Perhaps the time has come for the Near 
East Relief to formulate, for the guidance of its American 
supporters, some program for the gradual termination of 
this gigantic responsibility, or its transfer to other shoulders 
than those which have borne it so long. 


ITH the Red Cross the question of function, which 

seems to be approaching a solution in domestic affairs, 
is still to be worked out in foreign relations. In saving the 
refugees from Smyrna it is simply meeting its obligation to 
the victims of disaster. Does its responsibility for a share 
in preventing disaster end with the limits of American 
sovereignty ? 

The message brought to the Washington convention by 
Sir Claude H. Hill, K. C., director-general of the League of 
Red Cross Societies, was one of common effort among the 
national societies of Europe for the elimination of epidemic 
disease and the promotion of the public health. Athough 
at the recent international conference of the league at 
Geneva, Dr. A. Ross Hill, who has now returned to 
Europe, pledged the continuous aid of the American Red 
Cross, some of the European Red Cross societies have be- 
come a little alarmed at the gradual reduction of Ameri- 
can support and the withdrawal of American personnel from 
countries in which the task of social reconstruction and of 
building up a modern system of education in hygiene and 
disease prevention is far from completed. It was not, of 
course, to be expected that the American Red Cross would 
or could retain to the fullest extent the operations for 
which, under the leadership of the late Henry P. Davison, it 
had made itself responsible when the league was started in 
May, 1919. And a solid testimonial to the soundness of 
the American program and that of the league has been the 
steady development of Red Cross societies in some of the 
European countries, such as Jugo-Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Poland, where civilian Red Cross work either did not ex- 
ist before the war or existed only in rudimentary forms. 
Training schools for Red Cross workers have been estab- 
lished; Junior Red Cross societies have been formed and 
gained in membership; demonstration units have been sent 
out into remote districts where health education had hither- 
to been unknown. Concerted action has been taken in the 
combat of typhus and other epidemic diseases. Patriotic 
endeavor that had found outlets in war activities has been 
guided into cooperative action for social betterment. “The 
various governments have been induced to vote substantial 
grants both for the sanitary and the educational work of 
their national Red Cross societies. 


And yet, as Judge Payne, and those associated with him 
well realize and frequently state, the sphere of usefulness 
for the participation of America in this great international 
effort is far from ended, and its responsibility far from hav- 
ing been completely met. For instance, the surveys of 
health conditions in Poland and Rumania made by the 
league in 1920 have revealed the need for an even larger 
joint program of action than was then under way. The 
Anti-Epidemic Commission set up by the, League of Na- 
tions in 1921, on which the League of Red Cross Societies 
is represented, and which was enabed to carry out its in- 
vestigations and activities largely through the financial sup- 
port that came from America, has not finished its work. 
The health and relief problems of the Far East, to be dis- 
cussed at the Siam conference, have hardly been faced as 
yet in their present magnitude. 

All this suggests the call for a revival of the enthusiasm 
and earnestness with which Americans. threw - themselves 
into this task during, and in the first three years after, the 
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war. ‘The League of Red Cross Societies represents an 
ideal carrier for the American message of goodwill to all 
mankind. But it requires a more forceful expression of 
public opinion, a more aggressive policy on the part of the 
American Red Cross, and a more active demonstration of 
the desire to help, to maintain the appropriations that have 
made possible the promising beginnings of this international 
enterprise. As the farmer said at a meeting during the war, 
when he had been listening to a long harangue about the 
sufferings of the Belgians: “We have been listening to a 
sad story about the misery of them Belgian refugees. I am 
sorry for five dollars; how much sorry are the rest of you?” 


EADERS of Mr. Lynd’s article will agree with Mr. 

Rockefeller in summing up the physical setting of 
Elk Basin. It is a “barren, isolated and difficult loca- 
tion.” It smacks of the squalor of the pioneer settle- 
ment and the mining camp, but continues those condi- 
tions in a new epoch of industrial development which has 
aggravated them and added cleary preventable and un- 
tenable abuses of its own. ‘The process is epitomized when’ 
the old song of the Montana homesteaders rings out today 
from the,roustabouts in an Elk Basin bunk house: 


Hurrah for Montana, the land of the free, 

The home of the bedbug, the greyback and flea. 
Sing loud of its praises and tell of its fame 

While starving to death on a government claim. 
My house it is built of the natural soil. 

The walls are erected according to Hoyle. 

The roof has no pitch but is level and plain, 
And I always get wet when it happens to rain. 
My dishes are strewed all over my bed— 

Old sorghum molasses and old soured bread. 
Yet we have a good time and we live at our ease 
While starving to death on a government claim. 


At night when I lie down on my bed to rest, 

A rattlesnake rattles a tune at my head 

A gay little centipede devoid of all fear 
Crawls over my belly and into my ear. 

A big fat old bedbug with colors so bright 
He keeps me acursing two-thirds of the night. 
And a gay little flea with tacks in his toes 
Plays ‘Why don’t you catch me?” all over my nose. 
Hurrah for Montana! Hurrah for the West! 
I'll travel back east to the girl I love best, 
I'll stop in Missouri and get me a wife 

And eat common corn dodger the rest of my life. 


O one would accuse the Standard Oil interests or the 
independent producers of inventing bed bugs or grey- 
backs. Nor did the oil operators invent the twelve-hour 
day or the seven-day week. But they have extended the 
gruelling demands of the long shift at the expense of health 
and fair living and household integrity wherever in the 
west the hidden veins of one of the great natural resources 
of the new world and the new industrial age have been 
tapped. Oil has meant stupendous fortunes for some; it 
has meant light and heat and motive power for the count- 
less thousands. But when it comes to the producing regions 
themselves, in spite of welfare work in certain camps, it 
has not been a force for social progress. Not only elk 
basins but human lives have been left barren, isolated and 
difficult. 
Mr. Lynd is on altogether sound footing when he warns 
Mr. Rockefeller and the readers of Mr. Rockefeller’s state- 
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ment against any assumption that the working schedule 
which Mr. Rockefeller calls intolerable, unnecessary, un- 
economic and unjustifiable, is in any sense a condition con- 
fined to the small tract in Wyoming. With the excep- 
tions noted, it is common practise throughout the producing 
fields of the west. Nor have the refineries of the east, with 
their marked advances in labor administration in recent years 
wholly rid themselves of its bane. 


OREOVER, the general economic setting of Elk 
Basin and the other producing oil fields should be kept 
clearly in mind. ‘That setting is not barren, isolated or 
dificult. If the communities concerned were wringing 
a scant existence from a southern mountain side or a worn- 
out New England farm, we should have one picture before’ 
us. ‘But, quite the contrary, they are communities whose 
daily toil is an essential part of the richest production oper- 
ations in America. 

As this issue goes to press, Wall Street is witnessing 
another scramble for Standard Oil stocks, with various 
securities of the Standard Oil group touching new high 
levels. Within a fortnight six different companies have 
cut ponderous ‘“‘melons”—the Standard of New Jersey de- 
claring a stock dividend of 400 per cent, the Vacuum Oil 
Company and Ohio Oil Company, both Standard and both 
300 per cent stock dividends, Standard of New York a 200 
per cent stock dividend, and the Standard of Califronia a 
100 per cent stock dividend, which, with the earlier Standard 
Oil Company of Kentucky stock dividend of 33 1/3 per 
cent—makes seven such transactions within a year. 

This makes 1922 the best “melon” year for the Stand- 
ard Oil group since 1913, when nine such stock distri- 
butions were made; 1916, 1917 and 1920 each witnessed 
three Standard Oil stock dividends, while there were two 
each in 1915 and 1912 and one each in 1914 and 1921. 
Nor does the golden shower of the current year bid fair 
to end with action by the above four companies: Accord- 
ing to the New York Times, the Standard Oil Company of 
Kansas, which has paid cash dividends of 24 per cent from 
1917 to 1921 inclusive and had last year a profit and loss 
surplus of $6,768,408 (or more than three times its $2,- 
000,000 outstanding capital) is reported to be anticipating 
a stock dividend in the immediate future, a prediction which 
the advance of its stock to 660 would seem to confirm. 
Furthermore, according to the same authority, 


Wall Street expects many more such announcements before 
the close of the’current year or in the early part of next 
year. The companies which are considered most likely to take 
such action include the Atlantic Refining Company, Ohio Oil 
Company, Prairie Oil and Gas Company, Solar Refining Com- 
pany, Standard of Indiana, Standard Oil of Kansas, Standard 
of New Jersey, Standard of Ohio. ... The companies mentioned 
have surpluses on their books ranging from 134 to more than 
1,000 per cent in excess of the total amount of capital stock 
outstanding. 


It should not be overlooked, of course, that in addition 
to the above stock dividends, Standard Oil stockholders re- 
ceive the customary cash dividends—in the case of the 
Standard of New Jersey, for instance, one of twenty per 
cent. To quote again from the financial section of the New 
York Times: 


An illustration of how profitable the operations of the 
Standard Oil units have been since the old New Jersey com- 
pany was split up in 1911 as a result of a Supreme Court de- 
cision is furnished by the fact that since 1911 the various 
companies have distributed more than $1,000,000,000 in the 
form of cash dividends, while the stock dividends, exclusive 
of the three announced this year—[the most recent dividends 
had not been announced when this was written]—have a mar- 
ket value of an additional $1,000,000,000. 
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HESE facts are not set down as a text for discussing 


profits or the question of public policy involved in the — 


Federal Supreme Court decision which freed stock dividends 
from taxation as income. ‘They have another significance 
which bears directly on the facts of life and labor revealed 
by Mr. Lynd. It is pertinent in the light of his experience 
to note the presence of both the Standard of Indiana and 
the Ohio Oil Company in the above listings. The first of 
these, the Standard of Indiana, holds the record for havy- 
ing declared the great-grandfather of all stock dividends, 
2900 per cent in 1912, followed in 1920 by another modest 
150 per cent.dividend. ‘The recent activity of Ohio Oil 
in the market—its stock has reached 350—throws into stark 


relief the letter from Mr. McFadyen of the Ohio Oil Com- 
pany cited by Mr. Lynd in which he withdrew on August 16 


of the current year his offer to contribute towards a com- 
munity house in Elk Basin because “the price of oil has gone 
off so that it is necessary for us to curtail expenses wherever 
we can.” ‘The Ohio Oil Company had been asked to con- 
tribute $500! The increase in the capital stock of the Ohio 


Oil Company, announced as this issue goes to press, is to be ~ 
“The present disburse-_ 


from $15,000,000 to $60,000,000. 
ment,”’ says the New York Times, “will mean a breaking 
up of part of one of the largest surpluses among the Standard 
Oil companies.” Mr. Lynd has been repeatedly assured in 
the conferences with various representatives of the oil com- 
panies concerned which preceded the writing and publication 
of his article that the entire Standard Oil block of thirty-three 
companies control only approximately a quarter of the crude 
production, half of the refining and two-thirds of the pipe 


lines in a highly competitive industry and therefore were in 


no position to take the initiative in such matters as abol- | 


ishing the twelve-hour day. In view of the well known fact 
that the independent companies follow in the main the re- 
tail prices standards set up by the Standard Oil companies in 


the various sections of the country, and in the light of the — 


extravagant profits which the latter are deriving, and even 
admitting that they can not directly influence working con- 
ditions in competing fields, it would certainly appear that the 
powerful Standard Oil companies must stand naked at the 
ar of public opinion in the matter of the twelve-hour day 
and the seven-day week until they set their own house in 
order. 


ERE it is that the statement of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., has unprecedented significance. With the rapid 
rise of corporate industry in the last fifty years, we have 
only begun to develop an ethics of industrial responsibility 
capable of meeting the stress of nation-wide production. 
Responsibility is scattered from stockholders and corpora- 
tion headquarters through various stages of management 
and superintendence. Even the Sherman Act itself may 
be cited as a difficulty in placing responsibility completely 
enough on the ultimate owners of industry. In spite of 
his strategic position, his aroused sense of the stewardship 
of great wealth, his personal counsel on industrial and social 
as well as business matters, the case of Mr, Rockefeller, Jr., 
illustrates the common difficulty of finding a substitute for 
human contact. It took a year to get the facts of Elk Basin 
convincingly before him, up through the chambered nautilus 
of absentee capitalism. 

In this situation the pressure on the men making operat- 
ing decisions all along the line is for profits rather than for 
human values. In that we have, if one were needed, the 
justification of just such an arresting call upon public in- 
terest as Mr. Lynd makes from the field—a call fortified by 
his inescapable body of closely documented facts. The 
public cannot escape its share of responsibility, once the 
facts are known, any more than Col. Stewart and other oil 


‘company officials as well as all holders of Standard Oil securi- 
ties can escape theirs. Mr. Rockefeller, within the bounds of 
one man’s sphere of responsibility, attempts no such evasion, 
as his vigorous and challenging expression of leadership in 
the elimination of the twelve-hour day and the seven-day 
week from the oil industry indicates. He may not turn the 
other cheek to criticism, but he does not dodge where it 
lands. He comes back not at his critic but at the abuses 
criticized. His left hand may have been lame in neglecting 
hoary and untenable evils; but with his right he gives them 
a blow straight from the shoulder. Concerted action, in 
line with his challenging statement, on the part of other 
holders of oil stocks, large and small, could lift the oil fields 
from the category that has made the continuance of the long 
shift in steel an industrial disgrace. 


HE members of the Federal Coal Commission face a 
situation of unusual difficulty. Fully to ascertain the 
facts and conditions of so gigantic an industry as coal, and 
to formulate a workable plan for its rehabilitation would, 
under the most favorable circumstances, tax the capacity of 
‘any seven men even if they were already familiar with the 
business, technical and political elements of their problem. 
The men chosen will bring an unusually rounded experi- 
ence to bear on that problem from the fields of engineering, 
law, public affairs and social work, labor investigation and 
adjudication. But of the seven whom President Harding 


_ two are distinguished as experts on coal. 
_ This is an initial handicap. But it may more easily be 
overcome than the legal and constitutional difficulties be- 
fore the commission. In the recent Maynard case the oper- 
ators suceeded in having the Federal Trade Commission 
permanently enjoined from obtaining and publishing facts 
identical with those which it is the primary business of the 
_ present commission to dig out and give to the public. Will 
the present commission find its hands similarly tied by ju- 
dicial opinion? 

The possibilities are that it will, unless through the 
pressure of public opinion it can induce the operators to 
modify their attitude. It will be remembered that during 
the recent conference of the organized operators and min- 
ers in Cleveland, the operators refused to act on the govern- 
ment’s request that they submit a panel of names for the 
guidance of President Harding. The official attitude of ‘the 
operators has been that if they were relieved of the hamper- 
ing restraints of the Sherman law they could make the coal 
industry function to their own satisfaction and that of the 
public without further governmental assistance. 

The official attitude of the United Mine Workers of 
America is at best one of challenging skepticism. ‘Their 
position in principle is not fundamentally different from that 
of the operators. At the Cleveland conference already re- 
ferred to they also considered the advisablity of non-co- 
operation. ‘They had pressed for a clause in the strike- 
terminating agreement of August 15, providing for a fact- 
finding and house-cleaning agency created by the industry 
_ itself and under the industry’s control. They were astute 
enough to realize that the creation of the coal commission 
' had destroyed the strategic value of this maneuver. They 
decided that to ignore the government’s request for a panel 
_of names would be bad policy. They undersood that Presi- 
dent Harding intended to appoint a non-partisan commis- 
_ sion, that is, a commission without direct representation of 
either the operators or the miners. “They were on record 
as opposed to this non-partisan policy. They therefore sub- 
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has appointed, however distinguished in other respects, only . 
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mitted the names of ten miners with the recommendation 
that the President select two. The President having ig- 
nored this recommendation, the miners are now in a posi- 
tion to repudiate the work of the commission on the ground 
that its members are not qualified by ‘ ‘practical experience” 

competently to deal with the problems in hand. If the 
Clayton Act could be so revised as to give the trade unions 
the freedom from the restraints of the Sherman Act which 
that act originally promised, miners’ officials, like the oper- 


ators, would no doubt prefer to have the government keep 
hands off. 


T the outset, therefore, the new coal commission 

confronts the latent antagonism of both of these of- 

ficial groups; and yet in view of the Maynard injunction its 

effectiveness both as a fact-finding agency and as sponsor 

for legislation would seem to depend upon its ability to 

command the cooperation of both operators and miners be- 
fore whom it now stands on trial. 

How will it be able to overcome this further handicap? 
Some of our readers will recall that in 1914 the operators 
of Illinois and Indiana urged upon President Wilson that 
in the appointment of the then newly authorized Federal 
Trade Commission special attention be given to the needs 
of the coai industry and invited “appropriate and definite 
government control” to the extent “at least of permitting 
all of their activities to be known to the public.” The coal 
operators, they said, “would invite such publicity and super- 
vision.” ‘These operators later reversed their position; 
through their official representatives they turned against 
supervision, fact-finding and publicity. Nevertheless there 
must be many individual operators who still adhere to the 
position taken by the operators of Illinois and Indiana in 
1914. If the commission can seek them out they may prove 
to be the yeast that leavens the loaf. 

Within the ranks of the miners, too, there is at least a 
powerful minority in sympathy with the general objectives 
of the commission. ‘They. are not scattered to the same ex- 
tent as the sympathetic operators are. “They have been given 
official recognition by the United Mine Workers themselves. 
For years the miners’ International Convention has been on 
record in favor of nationalization, but until 1921 nationaliza- 
tion had represented a vague aspiration among the rank and 
file rather than a clearly defined official policy. Indeed, it 
is generally believed that the present International officials 
of the union are not devoted to the policy of nationalization. 
Nevertheless, the International Convention of 1921 created 
a Nationalization Research Committee to study the problem 
of the nationalization of the mines and to submit a plan of 
action. 

The first document prepared by this committee, which was 
released last spring at a hearing before the House Commit- 
tee on Labor and Education in Washington, is called Com- 
pulsory Information in Coal, a Fact-Finding Agency. ‘This 
document is the most thoroughgoing analysis of the prob- 
lems before the coal commission anywhere extant. It re- 
views the difficulties which previous governmental bodies 
have encountered in attempting to uncover the facts of 
coal. It itemizes the public agencies that have dealt with 
special phases of the industry, defines their powers, care- 
fully lists the facts that are needed as a basis for any pro- 
gram designed to modernize the coal industry, and especially 
indicates the facts that are known and the much larger body 
of facts that lie in darkness. ‘The Nationalization Re- 
search Committee advocated a congressional commission 
of inquiry to prepare the way for a permanent fact-finding 
agency to serve as the statistical division of the coal admin- 
istration under their proposed nationalization plan. Like 
their parent body, this committée strongly advocates the 
inclusion in the present commission of representative opera- 
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tors, miners and engineering technicians as well as repre- 
sentatives of the consuming public. “Their attitude toward 
President Harding’s non-partisan commission will also un- 
doubtedly be one of challenging skepticism. Nevertheless, 
to the attainment of the main objectives of the commission 
as defined in the enabling act the members of the National- 
ization Research Committee are pledged. Upon their co- 
operation the commission can no doubt depend if it dedicates 
itself to a thoroughgoing fact-finding program and especial- 
ly if it approaches the miners’ nationalization plan seriously 
and without prejudice. 


OTWITHSTANDING these promising possibilities 

the fact remains that the Federal Coal Commission 
not only faces serious legal obstructions but stands on trial 
before the operators and the miners. “To overcome the dif- 
ficulties of this situation it will have to establish itself in 
public confidence as a fact-finding agency in the fullest sense 
of the word. Its members, most of whom begin without 
special knowledge of the coal industry, will have to educate 
the public as they educate themselves. Any tactical error, 
especially in the early stages of the commission’s work, may 
permanently alienate both operators and miners; any dis- 
position to promulgate premature judgments with respect 
to public policy,—judgments insufficiently supported by 
publicly established facts,—will destroy public confidene. 
The members of the commission have it in their power to 
destroy their own opportunity. “They also have it in their 
power to render a unique service not only to the coal in- 
dustry but also to the future of America’s economic 


life. 


T was reasonable to assume that famine affecting some 

28,000,000 people could not be liquidated in one season, 
however good the crop in Russia this summer. ‘The effects 
of so far reaching a catastrophe would certainly endure for 
several years, at least. For this reason, Litvinov’s optimistic 
forecast of the Russian harvest, made at ‘The Hague, and 
similar predictions of immediate prosperity by former Gov- 
ernor Goodrich, Dr. A. C. Ernst and other American Re- 
lief Administration workers were somewhat surprising. 
The optimistic conclusions of Mrs. Ware in her article in 
the present issue seem to be based on forecasts early in the 
season rather than recent reports. More facts on the Rus- 
sian harvest and more recent estimates are now coming to 
hand and, though none of them has or can have absolute 
authority behind it, they scarcely bear out these promises of 
plenty. 


Colonel Haskell cables that over a million children will 
have to be fed until next summer. Chicherin states that 
“without help from abroad it is not possible to support 
those who are still suffering from last year’s famine.” A 
cable to the Chicago Daily News from Samara reports that 
Pugachev County, “one of the worst centers of last vear’s 
Russian famine, is threatened with even a worse time dur- 
ing the coming winter.” A Paris cable to The New York 
‘Times says that “in Moscow the fact is no longer concealed 
that the populations of the cities will have an even harder 
life this winter than last ;”’ and Walter Duranty, the Times 
correspondent, wired from Moscow on October 14: “Five 
million persons will face death by starvation from Decem- 
ber until the next harvest and two or three million more 
from March. ‘That is the aftermath of last year’s crop 
failure, and in certain areas this year’s failure also.” Paxton 
Hibben, secretary of the American Committee for Re- 


lief of Russian Children, who has just returned from an 
extensive investigation of crop conditions in the famine 
area, declares that land which should have produced 40 te 
45 bushels to the acre has averaged only 3 bushels, while 
the acreage sown is only 10 per cent of the 1914 acreage 
and but 66 per cent of the 1921 acreage. He quotes field 
workers of the Quakers, the Nansen Committee and the 
Dutch and Swedish Red Cross societies as predicting that 
the approaching winter will be worse than last winter 
especially for the children, of whom there are some 600,006 
famine orphans in Russia and 400,000 in the Ukraine. 

Meanwhile, Leo Kamenev, head of the All-Russian Cen: 
tral Famine Relief Committee, reports that floods in the 
northwest of Russia (Petrograd, Tver, Pskov, Novgorod 
Smolensk, Olonetz and the*Karelian Republic) have lef 
965,000 ‘souls without food while crop shortages in the 
Volga and Ural famine areas leave 4,137,000 who will have 
to be fed from elsewhere, a total of 5,102,000 requiring re 
lief, exclusive of the famine orphans. He says: 


It should be borne in mind that the population of the aboy 
districts were in the clutches of famine in 1921 and were i 
starving condition in 1920, as well. As a result, they have noy 
exhausted all their food and economic resources. ‘The poultr 
and smaller live stock have been eaten by the population dur 
ing the recent hunger years. A large proportion of the cattle 
including both horses and milch cows, have also bee 
slaughtered. 


O report has come as yet from the investigating com 

mission of the National Information Bureau which i 
making a thorough study of conditions both in the region: 
reported to be suffering worst and in those reported earliei 
in the summer to have good crop prospects. One of the 
difficulties in arriving at anything like an accurate view 0: 
the situation is that no single department of the Russiar 
government or outside agency has been able to collect fact 
for the whole immense area in question. Moreover som 
of the reports are apparently colored by political purpose o: 
by the desire of the reporter to uphold the accuracy of prev 
ious estimates; while in other cases there has been a fran 
admission of a change of opinion. In all probability, Mr 
Duranty’s estimate of the food shortage, just quoted, is to 
high, and Litvinov’s forecast at the Hague as well as thi 
earlier reports of the American Relief Administration tox 
low. 

In any case, the fact is clear that the suffering fron 
famine in Russia this winter is bound to be acute. Ever 
the most generous relief from the outside will not perma 
nently relieve this need which has entered a far more difficul 
stage than, for instance, the recent famines in China where 
at least, the greater part of the population had ‘remained or 
the land and worked with all its power at getting the bes 
results with such resources as were available, whereas i1 
Russia some of the most fertile regions have become de 
populated and a peasantry demoralized by years of war 
ravage, suffering and unstable government has become help 
less and imbued with pessimism. Nevertheless, the mor 
dramatic events:in the Near East with their appeal t 
American sympathy should not close our eyes to the fac 
that in the next few months American aid alone can sav 
tens and hundreds of thousands of Russians from death by 
starvation. 

Permanent betterment can come only from measures 0 
rehabilitation in which outside aid, necessarily, will play : 
part secondary to the efforts of the Russian people them 
selves. 

But even in these measures the hope of success lie 
largely in a multiplication of the excellent beginnings mad 
by a number of outside groups—including the experimen 
described in this issue by Mrs. Ware. 


Neighbors 


ET us borrow the magic carpet today and 
look in on a few homes where, no doubt, 
we shall.be stared at as queer birds but 
where, once the linguistic difficulty is 
overcome, we shall find ourselves among 
“neighbors” nevertheless. For, in each of 
them we shall find something of a human 

i quality which our politicians and econo- 

mists are so apt to forget. No, it is not simply the much 

abused “milk of human kindness” that we are talking about, 

but that social outlook which converts the back-yard fence 
from a division line into one of multiplication of contacts. 
But see, here we are arrived at our first station. 
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SHOD took care of our survey office, writes Clarence 

Richard Johnson, director of the Pathfinder Survey 
of Constantinople, reviewed in these pages a month ago. 
Sometimes as he was looking with his American friends 
‘from the window of the office over the fascinating scenery 
of the Bosphorus with its cosmopolitan shipping and the 
hills of Asia, he would tell some of his experiences as an 
exile from his native home at Bardizac—a small town, six 
hours by rail and boat from Constantinople. His father, 
mother and six brothers and sisters were all dead. ‘They 
had found too great the strain of living on leaves and twigs, 
grass and bones (made soft by burning). His own life he 
owed to his ability to swim across a river when pursued 
by the enemies of his race. On the side where he emerged, 
br scouts, as it happened, were looking for a shepherd 


boy whom they might take back to their chief, one Hassan. 
On their arrival at the camp, Hassan himself saw to it that 
Ashod was fed. It was the first real meal the boy had had 
in months, and he says he will never forget how good it 
tasted. After that the chief insisted that he do nothing for 
two weeks but rest and eat. Then he became the shepherd 
—and what he tells of the happy two-years spent with these 
nomads of the desert, says Mr. Johnson, is like a tale out 
of the Arabian Nights. 
_ The Arabs were kind people. Hassan, the sheik, whose 
flocks he tended, loved Ashod as a son. Hassan’s oldest 
‘son, Aber, was the second in command over some five hun- 
dred Arab chiefs in this part of the desert. Hassan him- 
‘self was seventy-five years old but powerful because of his 
wisdom and wealth. With his big bag of gold, his three 
hundred sheep and fifty camels, he was the rich man of his 
‘section. Merchants came from Aleppo, ten days away, 
and from Bagdad, four or five days away, to buy from him 
sheep and butter made from sheeps’ milk. Hassan took de- 
light in training Ashod, and his constant advice was: Sir 
-gasoor mithel-e-sebaa wa shatar mitel el warvel—“be fear- 
less like a lion and smart like a jackal!” He incorporated 
both qualities in himself and, withal, knew the art of liv- 
ing, and every spring with his wife made a trip to the river 
Euphrates to see the green vegetation. 


_ Ashod told of many curious incidents in the desert—not 
least the peculiar medical practices of the Arabs who to 
a seemed “half wild,” ignorant of civilization. They 
were surprised when he told them of life in Constantinople 
d the things he had learned at school. No one beside 
him in the camp could read or write. This Armenian 
rphan, after more than two years of life among the Arabs 
now studying at Robert College which he is able to 
tend thanks to the contributions of American friends of 
r. Johnson. Though he had been out of school for 


An old Arab sheik 


seven years, he has done two years’ college work in one and 
maintained an average of 85 per cent. 

The case of Ashod—who counts his two years as a 
shepherd boy of an Arab chief out in the desert among 
the happiest in his life—is interesting for two reasons: 
In the first place it shows that a Moslem of wealth and 
influence may without losing caste extend ordinary human 
kindness to a Christian boy even around Bagdad where 
religious and race feeling is reported to be so-strong. It 
also demonstrates in an individual who suffered some years 
ago the fate of homelessness that now has befallen hun- 
dreds of thousands of children the opportunity of help that 
is open to America today. Give us the young! 


GAIN we lift the plane of our magic carpet and sail 

east. One of the vivid impressions which Professor 
Caroline E. Furness of Vassar College has brought back 
from Japan was her experience in the slums of Kobe. With 
an introduction from ‘I’. Namae, director of the Bureau of 
Social Relief. of the Japanese Home Department—whom 
some of us have had the pleasure of meeting when recently 
he visited the United States—she started out to find what 
social work was carried out by the Japanese themselves, 
independently of foreign missions. One gloomy afternoon, 
after a ride in a street car and a walk through muddy 
streets, she came to the settlement of Mr. Kagawa, a gradu- 
ate of one of the Christian colleges who has completed his 
education in Princeton and has written a Psychology of the 
Working Man. His wife shares in his social work, most 
of it among people who have drifted into the neighborhood 
from the country around, attracted by the relatively high 
wages paid in the industries of Kobe, but many of them 
unsuccessful in their effort to gain a foothold. After walk- 
ing for some time through narrow streets and passage 
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In the slums of Kobe 


ways, noticing the low houses, built in rows, the primitive 
sanitary arrangements, the overcrowding, and the apparent 
poverty of the people, Professor Furness and her guide 
turned a corner by a row of houses slightly superior in ap- 
pearance. Mr. Kagawa pushed open asliding screen and said: 
“This is a part of my house.” Looking in, they saw a man 
lying on the floor with his leg bandaged, a woman sitting by 
him, evidently taking care of him, and a little girl. “The 
man, Mr. Kagawa explained, was injured and had no place 
to go to. ‘‘So,” ha added, “I told him he could come here 
and stay for a while.” Another room of the house also was 
occupied and was the most untidy 
room, Professor Furness says, she 
had ever seen. A man was stand- 
ing there, doing nothing. ‘This 
man,” said Mr. Kagawa, “‘is half 
crazy; but as he has no place to go 
to, I told him he might stay here 
for a while. He tears everything 
to pieces and throws it on the 
floor.” In another part of the 
house lived temporarily a man 
known as the king of the gamblers 
in that district. His story struck 
the American visitor as much like 
that.of a Tammany chieftain in a 
New York ward. He was the 
boss of that section and when dif- 
ficulties occurred—too many quar- 
rels, too much disorder—the police 
conferred with him, and he called 
his subjects to order. He and his 
host were on the best of terms, 
however, and he is occupying one 


Near the settlement was a small plot of ground which had 
been fitted up as a playground where the children were much 
at home. ‘This had formerly belonged to a temple, and Mr. 
Kagawa had prevailed upon the priests to let him haye it 
for the use of the children. At the edge of the slums, the 
party visited a large enclosure, the property of the rag 
pickers. Since it was Sunday, only few of them were at 
work. ‘They are, it is said, a wealthy corporation. Here 
was also a little day nursery where the children of women 
workers are cared for. A good-looking Japanese nurse in a 
white dress showed the building. 

The people, says Professor Furness, appeared to be much 
less abject than the poor in our Anenens cities who usually 
are immigrants. She suggests as an explanation that they 
are in their own country and conscious of having a birth- 
right share in all, its glories. Many of them have always 
been poor; but in a country which hitherto has not based its 
class distinctions upon outward show of wealth, poverty is 
not looked upon as a badge of inferiority. They have spirit 
and will not tamely submit to injustice which they resent 
very quickly. Mr. Kagawa’s influence with these people, she 
says, is great because they look upon him as one of them and 
are sure of his charitable spirit. It is the same spirit as that 
of many teachers and moral leaders whom the Japanese have 
venerated in their centuries of life as a nation and whose 
names have become household words. 


HOUGH our magic airship need not take notice of the 
Panama Canal, we will just the same visit the Caribbean 
on our return trip and stop on one of the Virgin Islands to 
go visiting with Elizabeth Robinson, an American Red Cross 
nurse. One day, she tells us, she went to a little place called 


of the rooms while he is build- The posters which meant preservation of sight 


ing a new house for himself. 


That a settlement worker should keep in his house an in- 
valid, a madman and a ward boss may seem queer. But the 
reason is not difficult to understand when you hear Miss 
Furness tell more about the conditions of life in Kobe. After 
all, in Japan as in America, the neighborhood worker starts 
out by doing the job nearest at hand. If there were proper 
institutions to which he could turn over his cases of sickness 
and destitution, if he could with some chance of success fight 
the boss instead of trying to get into his favor, undoubtedly 
Mr. Kagawa would do it. And one is glad to know that 
Professor Namae and his staff are at work upon the larger 
social measures which will make the job of the settlement if 
not easier, at any rate more creative. 


i 


Jockey Market, a spot on one of the plantations where two 
families have their abode, to look up a child reported absent 
from school. As usual, she was directed wrong and found 
herself “in the right church but in the wrong pew”—in other 
words, in St. Peter’s instead of Jockey Market. This proved 
a blessing, for here she found a mother with three little girls, 
seven, nine and eleven years of age, who were being treated 
regularly for trachoma in the school clinic. The mother had 
five more at home—one of them, five months old, with eyes” 
discharging horribly, another one a year and a half old, 
twins three years old and a boy of five—all illegitimate (as 
so many are there) and all with sore, inflamed eyes. The 
nurse looked them all over and then asked the mother if she 


had any idea how serious the matter was. 
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“Oh yes,” she 
replied, “they have ‘chacoma’,’ Asked how she knew, the 
woman forthwith dispatched Johnnie into the house for some 
pamphlets which Idalia had brought from school and which 
proved to be nothing else than bulletins of our National 
Committee for the Prevention of Blindness. 

Well, says Miss Robinson, it was easy enough to go to these 
people and tell them what should be done; but how was this 
woman to get to the dispensary with no means ot transpor- 
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tation and five little pickaninnies to trail along? Moreover, 


what was the use of treating Idalia, Hosanna and Gustave in 
school with all this mess in the home? ‘The school phy- 
sician solved the problem. With Miss Robinson and the 
welfare nurse who is in charge of the country work he went 


_and examined everyone in the two homes—and soon all who 
needed treatment were receiving it three times a week. 


” 


_ “Down here,” writes Miss Robinson, ‘the natives paper 
their homes with anything that will stick on the walls.” 
So she gave each of the women a poster which was duly 
_ pasted on and read by all the aunts and forty-second cousins, 
to say nothing of mere neighbors who sent their children 
for more pictures. 

The picture opposite was taken in one of the villages 
at a plantation named Jealousy, situated between Upper 
_and Lower Love—this is not a joke,—though evidently 
‘someone had a sense of humor when it was named. It 
Bhows what happened the day Miss Robinson came visiting. 
“T can alight from Ophelia Bumps (the Ford) any hour of 
the day in one of these villages,” she writes, ‘‘and on entering 
see nothing more interesting than a few skinny pigs wander- 
ing at large or a contented looking goat; but I won’t be in 
the place five minutes before I have an audience that pops out 
of all kinds of places to hear the Red Cross “‘nuss” discourse. 
They ask questions, all kinds of questions, and bring out 


Hezekiah and Salome with ‘sick toes’ for me to see and take 
me into their homes to see Nanna who has ‘baad feelin’s’ 


_and who sees black and has fever and headache.” 


y _ The salvation of the place, says Miss Robinson, lies in edu- 
eating the children; and the medium for this is the public 
_ school. 


The Department of Education, she adds, has made 
_a long, long stride in this direction in the few years it has 


"been at work since the government of the islands was taken 


t 


over | by the United States from Denmark. 


Y the way, our friends the Virgin Islanders seem to be 
XY in more than their usual trouble just now, to judge 
rom the latest issue of The Emancipator, a native paper, 


_ just come to hand. It seems that the Volstead law has been 


applied to St. Thomas so as to endanger one of its important 
dustries, the manufacture of bay rum. The editor of the 


paper is all for prohibition; but, says he, “the Virgin Islands 


apply the law.... 


re not under the Constitution, and it was not necessary to 
The puthnrities charged with administer- 


_ ing the laws may use their discretion in a much broader sense 
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in St. Thomas than in Porto Rico or elsewhere under the 
flag.” 
As for the article in question, he tells of some of its uses 


_we had not known of before: 


Not only was bay rum a fine toilet article, so refreshing 


_after a shave and so soothing when the head was tired or ached, 


| but once the hands and face were bathed in this delightful 
preparation the mosquitoes would let one live in peace. It is 


» possible that a few persons might be far enough down in the 
scale of intemperance and passion for a drink that they might 


drink bay rum for the purpose of absorbing the alcohol it con- 


_ tained, but the person so far gone was lost beyond the power 


f 


of the prohibition law to save him. It was unjust, unreason- 
able, absurd and unnecessary to interfere with this business in 


St. Thomas. 
And yet the industrious Virgin Islander who operates the 
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Survey elevator at night is longing for the day when he 
will have saved enough to take his family back to the sunny 
clime of his home land. 


ND here we are back again in God’s Own Country, 
the country of jazz and normalcy and enterprise and 
food such as a Christian man or woman aches for when 
away in distant lands. But, alas, while it is fine for a time 
to be something of a hero to our neighbors because of our 
travels, it is not quite the home-coming we had expected. 
Has there been change while we have been away, or have we 
learned to look upon the familiar world of our neighborhood 
with new eyes? Somehow our Greek vegetable man and 
our Slovak washerwoman are no longer what they were— 
somewhat inferior Americans; they have assumed a new 
dignity and significance. We are puzzled. And so we 
smile as Reginald Wright Kauffman puts our mixed feel- 
ings towards these people into verse for us in a poem which 
he calls 


AMERICANS 


Our town wuz like our nation when I wuz young; you see, 
Business an’ eddication wuz mebbe poor, but, gee, 
Two er more generation Americuns wuz we! 


Then comes Hans Schmidt from Stettin (we calls him 
Smith), an’ right 

Off starts a bak’ry, gettin’ to work before ’twuz light. 

We'd say: “Jes watch him sweatin’—ain’t he a funny 
sight?” 


Jan Jansen soon from Sweden, ‘bout forty year’ ago, 
’Rives, thinkin’ this land Eden, an’ what he didn’t know 
4D) take a lifetime’s readin’: that j jay was sure some slow! 


Two Guineas named Trentoni next settled in our town; 
They hired Smith’s boniest pony an’ druv’ a cart aroun’ 
With fruit an’ macaroni: we ’lowed we’d keep them down! 


An’ then a Greek, an Andy Bakopoulos, as cool 

*S you please, starts sellin’ candy right by our grammar- 
school: 

The kids, they found it handy—we knowed he wuz a fool. 


All us pure-blood Caucasians, we sniffed an’ jes’ set down 

An’ watched these here invasions, yaller an’ white an’ 
brown: 

We hed a League o’ Nations right in our own home-town! 


Smith (Schmidt) he manifested real genius fer finance; 

He’s got the bank congested, owns half the inhabitants ; 

His daughter’s sable-vested—his son wuz killed in France. 

John Johnson? Say, jes’ state yer guess about him! He 
went 

Into the Legislature an’ stays there perminent ; 


His boy—it’s clear ’g’in nature—’s a college-president. 


The Lemon Trust that Guinea we tried to keep so meek 

Forms; when we go, by Jinny, to spring his scheme aleak, 

What Judge rules fer the ninny? Bakopoulos, the Greek! 

What’s happened? ”Taint the setter as makes, fer long, the 
rules. 

Business is sure some better; we’ve twict as many schools; 

But the job, it goes to the sweater: them for’ners wasn’t 
fools! 


We done the best we could as would avoid a fuss: 
It’s somehow understood as we ain’t autonimous— 
Why, they’ve growed ’most as good as Americuns as us! 


The camp of the American farm unit 


IN RUSSIA WITH WESTERN PIONEERS 


(Continued from page 165) 


not been in vain. A child threw a branch of dry spruce 
on the smoldering fire, and the red flames shot up. In 
the warmth and glow of the camp fire these women and 
children sang for us the folk songs of old Russia and the 
songs of the new republic till far into the night. - 

Coming back to camp next day I saw an American news- 
paper. It was several months old. The head line read: 
“The Soviet Government cannot hold out.” From the 
border of Latvia to the edge of Siberia I have travelled 
by freight car and peasant wagon. I have lived with the 
railroad workers in a corner of their barracks at a Cebesh, 
a division point just inside the Russian border. I have seen 
Moscow with its trolley cars and shops, its restaurants and 
theatres. I have shared the life and grass bread in the 
villages in the heart of great Russia, and I am convinced 
that the Soviet Government cannot fall. It is the embodi- 
ment of a spirit which is invincible. In spite of war, 
blockkade, civil war, in spite of the hideous devastation of 
the famine, the Russian Government is strong, for the 
simple reason that it is entrenched in the very heart 
of its people. This does not mean that it must or will 
remain as it is today. Russia is changing daily. But 
this form of government will remain. ‘The people under- 
stand it and feel that it is theirs in spite of everything. As 
they have said to us, “Yes, our government has made mis- 
takes, but it is young and every young thing has to make 
mistakes to learn; but it is our government and we, the 
people, have never had a government before.” 

It is typical of the new Russia that the old men no 
longer wish to be venerated for their age. As one said to 
us, “do not call me Dadushka (Grandfather). Everything 
is all right but do not call me Grandfather, I am still one 
of the young men. I am only sixty.” 

I left camp on the twenty-second of August. 
left the following note came from Stara Charmia. 


Before I 


Greetings to the American Workers For Their Friendly Attitude 
Toward the Russian Workers and the Help Rendered. 

The First Agricultural Labor Artel at Stara Charmia sends its 
hearty greetings and thanks to the American workers for help- 
ing us in the cultivation of our land to the number of twenty- 
five desiatines (25), which the Collective could not have tilled 
for the winter crop because of the lack of agricultural 
machinery. 

The above mentioned Collective, numbering 35 (thirty-five) 
people, eighteen of whom are capable of labor, from the age 
of 13 to 65, and 17 not of age. 

The Collective has one hundred and twenty-four desiatines 
of land. 

With the help rendered us by tilling the land with up-to-date 
machinery, the Collective grows in strength and spirit, seeing 
that with it we are getting out of the terrible plague of famine. 

Once more and once more a great many thanks to the Ameri- 
can Workers from the Collective. 

PRESIDENT OF THE COLLECTIVE: ZOTOW 
MEMBER OF THE MANAGEMENT: ANDREW HOODANIN 
August 12, 1922 
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Besides the plowing we had done for Stara’ Charmia and 
the two other villages, we had plowed, harrowed and culti- 
packed 1,000 desatines or 2,700 acres in the twenty days | 
we had been working. ‘This land will be seeded to rye. 
The unit is remaining to seed and plow for the spring crops, 
a piece of reconstruction work worth doing. 

Coming out of Russia I traveled with a worker who 
had come up from the British Quaker Relief unit in the 
South, also a man who had been with the A. R. A., likewise ~ 
in the south. Journeying comfortably along in a compart-— 
ment which would put our American Pullmans to shame, 
and at luncheon in the diner, we compared experiences and ~ 
viewpoints. ‘They too had found the peasants energetic 
and eager to rebuild their famine-wasted land. “They too 
reported good harvests and a feeling of hope and optimism. — 
In the Perm government where I was, the harvest is the — 
best in fifty years. Even with the decreased acreage which 
was planted this harvest will mean life to Russia. 


THE FAITH OF AN INDUSTRIAL 


ENGINEER 
(Continued from page 156) 
ployers, and not upon the doctrine of “the oppressors and the — 
oppressed” which is in the forefront of the statement of 
“Principles” of the American Federation of Labor. 

The great bulk of human industrial effort must continue 
to be outside the immediate control of governments. Yet — 
industry can only progress in a democracy with the consent — { 
of the governed, and it is the negative attitude about this on 
the part of a few large capitalists and financiers in particular 
that retards progress in industrial relations. The managers — 
and industrial representatives of such interests are held in — 
check by unduly conservative trustees of capitalism when they — 
might lead the world by their example. ‘The tact 1s that — 
capitalism holds the field beyond any doubt. It is the only © 
system which has made good, and there is no other in sight 
which can carry on. Yet it is no sacred ark which may not — 
be touched under dire penalty. It may be made to function — 
more satisfactorily for labor and for all of us than it has - 
yet done. , 

Though we live in a society admittedly acquisitive, one in 7 
which the economic motive is dominant, one of “legalized — 
self-interest”’ as our pessimists love to term it, we do not — 
claim that this motive is socially sufficient. Nor do we claim 
that human nature cannot be improved. It is being slowly 
improved right in our sight. The mind of man is still in 
the making, and so is the quality of his conscience. 

Yet no one -who makes daily contact with the sane but 
strictly self- regarding attitude of the workmen can consider 
radical reconstruction as immediately necessary or as prac- 
ticable on the basis of the present meager fund of altruism. 
Personal selfishness can today no more be assumed as elimi- 
nated from the performance of any social function than phys- 
ical force from the practices of government. Of that we 
have had recently abundant proof here and abroad. ‘The 
joy in personal achievement, which we would like to see great- 
ly increased—and which will be, is yet too limited to be a 
universal incentive. The Hecpeane urge” must still be re-_ 
lied upon to motivate the great majority, and on the whole 
it has not proved a detrimental impulse in human develop- 
ment. 

Capitalism and unionism alike can only commend them- 
selves in the end to society by their good works. Indeed, every 
custom in our day must have pragmatic sanction. ‘The last 
century was occupied with building institutions; the present 
is busy asking, “What are they for?” and “Do they work?” 
These are healthy challenges not confined to capital alone 
but applied to the whole social order. They can no longer 
be scornfully regarded by those occupying positions of 


— 


privilege on either side. They must be satisfactorily an- 
-swered about capital and labor as well as about national 
governments. ‘The answers are producing many programs 
of what we might be if we were better than we are, but we 
are also learning much that is immediately useful as to what 
we can be even as we are. Shall we refuse to have faith and 
go into the wilderness like some of our distinguished pessi- 
mists with counsels of perfection and professions of despair? 
Surely not! 


The Spirit of Envy 


Behind and beneath all the questions that have to do 
with the better ordering of our social and political life lies 
the great human problem—The good man and how to 


' produce him. 


We have instances among capital and labor alike of the 
spirit of exclusiveness, from which proceed selfish industrial 
and social policies and conduct. 

A major product of exclusiveness carried to an individual 
extreme is envy. Despite the adoption of all the forms of 
industrial betterment we must be prepared to defend our 
civilization against malicious covetousness, that evil spirit 
which brings nothing constructive along with its bitter de- 
nunciations of our social frailties. 


Envy so parched my blood, that had I seen 

A fellow-man made joyous, thou had’st marked 
A livid paleness overspread my cheek. 

Such fruit reap I of the seed I sowed: 

Sick of a strange disease—My neighbor’s health! 


This vivid etching by Dante of the human spirit in its 


most malignant mood repenting amidst eternal fires less 


_ punishing than its own moral distress, has been reproduced 
in some of our social rebels whose contribution to the body 
_ politic under its influence has been unsocial action or anarchy, 
with ensuing death to all noble aspirations and generous 


conduct. 


i 


Good industrial relations imply the broadest tolerance 
of opinion, spoken and printed, but every well-wisher 


of mankind will scotch the social snake, envy, when it shows 
itself and strikes through the poisoned pen, the disloyal act 
or the infringement of the personal liberties of others. 


Alike in the plant, in labor councils, in society and politics, 


envy is the stealthy assassinator of democracy and of indus- 
trial goodwill. 


perfecting the technique of industry. 


The Spirit of Service 


In conclusion, let me emphasize the truth that “the way 
out” of the industrial problem is not to be found through 
That is socially de- 
sirable and is under way through the increasing application 
of the scientific method by industrial engineers. Yet it can- 
not of itselfsbring in a new industrial day, as was once 
hoped and even predicted by able innovators in business 
system; nor can it be expected greatly to reduce economic 


‘friction; it may even under certain conditions help to in- 


crease it. 


The “hard-boiled” 
indignant when confronted by “hard-boiled” 


employer need be neither surprised nor 


labor. He 


-should take no comfort from the obvious sins and short- 


comings of the latter and should be considerably exercised 
about his own. The great silent army of labor is not blind 
to these or to remedies proposed by some capitalists which 
-are ludicrously inadequate to the situation. A “one hundred 


‘percent Americanism” will not help much, for, like other 


idealisms, patriotism has varied from a noble devotion to a 
moral lunacy. At its best it does not lend itself to com- 
mercialization. 

The “American Plan,” involving an almost naive “in- 
dividual contract” which legally prohibits the wage-earner 


from changing his mind—or at least his conditions or his 
employer—for a lengthy period, will not inhibit his herd 
instincts and his natural desire to profit by the counsel of 
his fellows. 


Nor can industrial capital make employers’ associations 
or reactionary officials the keepers of its conscience. “The 
right course of capital and its managers towards the wage- 
earner is not in surrendering its freedom to massed capital 
in employers’ associations or to militant organized labor 
or to compulsions from any source. It is prescribed in a 
Chinese proverb which expresses the spirit of this study: 
“Tf you want to keep the town clean, let every man sweep 
before his own door.” 


It was on the eve of a tremendous national upheaval that 
a French farmer-general and haughty aristocrat inquired 


peevishly, “When everything goes so well, why change?” 
We have still our “Wet-aloners” among ownership as well 
as our “Us-aloners”’ among labor. But these are blind to 


the social situation and the need for constructive leadership. 
Things do not right themselves as the lazy and unsocial 
would have us believe. To them we oppose the voice of one 
who was privileged to “look at life steadily and look at 
it whole” with keen, informed vision for more than eight 
decades and who saw people and nations because of a stupid 
fatalism or indifference miss connections with “opportunity” 
again and again to their great loss: 

There is no saying more false than that which declares that 
“the hour brings the man.” ‘The hour many and many a time 
has failed to bring the man. And never was that truth more 
seen than in the last seven years. 


These were almost the last words spoken in the United 
States by James Bryce. 

The truth is that the intangibles in industrial relations 
and in all social matters-—“what men work for’ and ‘“‘what 
men live by’—are truly sensed only by those who are 
touched to fine issues. Happily they are already a goodly 
company which is adding to its numbers. ‘The last two 
decades of American industrial and social expansion have 
been marked by rising quality of the efforts of the managers 
of industry and their subordinates. It needs only sound 
convictions, courage and faith on the part of the capitalists 
concerned to make America the industrial garden of the 
world. 

Let me commend to capital and labor two major programs 
and motives which sum up my industrial and social exper- 
ience: education and service. They are embodied in words 
of wisdom from Pestalozzi: “Until we learn to make our 
educational principles work among the weaker members of 
society, democracy will remain a dream.” 

And in an admonition of Dean Inge: “Don’t get up 
from the feast of life without paying for your share of 
Thee 


DONE IN OIL 
(Continued from page 146) 


more favorably situated fields. Its very isolation, however, 
with the inevitably increased hardship of its living and 
working conditions, ought to enlist in its behalf a first call 
in the allocation of company community halls and other 
welfare facilities. For improvement in hours of labor and 
the archaic seven-day week it will doubtless have to wait 
until public opinion forces a betterment of conditions 
throughout the entire oil industry. 

Meanwhile the merry-go-round of the seven-day shift 
goes on: 

“Brutal ain’t it,’ remarked a workman to me the other 
day, “I’d as soon be dead.” 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


a 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL 
WORK—Mrs. John M. Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field 
director; David H. Holbrook, executive director, 180 E. 22d Street, 
New York. Advice in organization problems of family social work 
societies (Associated Charities) in the United States and Canada. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS (formerly Na- 
tional Social Workers’ Exchange)—Graham Romeyn Taylor, di- 
rector, 130 Hast 22nd Street, New York City. An organization of 
professional social workers devoted to raising social work standards 
and requirements. Membership open to qualified social workers. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—Richard A. Bolt, 
M. D., General Director, 532 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
“Helps to prevent the unnecessary loss of mothers’ and children’s 
lives and tries to secure for the mother and child a full measure 
of health and strength.’’ 

Publishes monthly magazine, ‘Mother and Child.” 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, 
president; A. R. Mann, vice president; E. C. Lindeman, executive 
secretary; Nat TI. Frame, Morgantown, West Virginia, field secre- 


a Emphasizes the human aspect of country life. Membership 
-00. ; 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 
Cooper, sec’y; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Peace, $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 
612-614 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of Amer- 
ican penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. 
Next Congress Detroit, Michigan, October, 1922. E. R. Cass, general 
secretary, 1385 Hast 15th Street, New York City. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 870 Seventh Ave., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and pre- 
vention. Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression 
of prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the pro- 
motion of sound sex education. Information and catalogue of 
pamphlets upon request. Annual membership dues, $2. Member- 


ship includes quarterly magazine and monthly bulletin. William 
F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, chairman; Sally Lucas 
Jean, director. To arouse public interest in the health of school 
children; to encourage the systematic teaching of health in the 
schools; to develop new methods of interesting children in the 
forming of health habits; to publish and distribute pamphlets for 
teachers and public health workers and health literature for 
children; to advise in organization of local child health programs. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 
to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to im- 
Prove standards and methods in the different fields of work with 
children and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
results of successful effort. The League will be glad to consult 
with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
organizing its children’s work. C. C. Carstens, director, 130 E. 
22nd St., New York. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—2305 W. 98th St., New York. Miss 
Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, ex. sec’y. Promotes 
civic cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 

Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. Mrs. S. J. Rosen- 


sohn, chairman. For the protection and education of immigrant 
women and girls. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, secretary. 
Citizenship through right use of leisure. A national civic organiza- 
tion which on request helps local communities to work out a 
leisure time program. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David 
Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Prof. O. C. Glaser, 
exec. sec’y. A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritances, hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Litera- 
ture free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST_IN 
AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rev. 
Chas. S. Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys.; 106 E. 22 
St.. New York. 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M. 
Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; 
Agnes H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarian 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, 
vice-prin.; F. H. Rogers, treas.; W..H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, 
Va. Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 
Government school. Free illustrated literature. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—John 
Culbert Faries, dir., 245 E. 23rd St., New York. Maintains free - 
industrial training classes and employment bureau; makes artificial 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the handi- 
capped; gives advice. on suitable means for rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons and cooperates with other special agencies in plans. 
to put the disabled man ‘“‘back on the payroll.” e 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING DELIN- 
QUENCY (under the Commonwealth Fund Program for Preventing 
Delinquency)—Arthur W. Towne, executive director, 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York City. Will begin publishing and distributing bul- 
letins and other literature in the fall of 1922. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY (formerly Intercol- 
legiate Socialist Society)—-Harry W. Laidler, secretary; Room 931, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—Education for a new social 
order, based on production for use and not for profit. Annual 
membership, $3.00, $5.00 and $25.00. Special rates for students. 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF LEGAL AID SOCIETIES—Officers: 
Fresident, Albert F, Bigelow, 111 Devonshire Street, Boston; Sec- 
retary, John S. Bradway, 133 South 12th St., Philadelphia; Chair- 
man of Central Committee, Leonard McGee, 239 Broadway, New 
York. This organization was formed in 1912 as a national asso- 
ciation of all legal aid societies and bureaus in the United States 
to develop and extend legal aid work. The record of. proceedings 
at the 1922 convention contains the best material obtainable on 
practical legal aid work. Copies free on request. ; 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COL- 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Johnson, 
sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans 
the common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes informa- 
tion regarding race problems, lynchings, ete. Membership 90,000, 
with 350 branches. Membership, $1 upward. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance phys- 
ical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young wo- 
men. Maintains National Training School which offers through its 
nine months’ graduate course professional training to women wish- 
ing to fit themselves for executive positions within the movement. 


Recommendation to positions made through Personnel Division, 
Placement Section. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official Nationa) 
Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. 
National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, PD. C. 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 
Department of Education—Rev. James H. Ryan, Exec. Sec’y. 
Bureau of Education—A. C. Monahan, Director. 
Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran, 
Department of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and Johp 
A. Lapp. ¢ 
Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin McGrath; 
Ass’t. Director, Michael Williams, 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Rear-Admira) 
William S. Benson; Exec. Sec’y, Michael J. Slattery. 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michae) 
Gavin; Exec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. 
National Catholic Service School for Women, Washington, D. C.— 
Director, Charles P. Neill; Dean, Miss Maud R. Cavanaugh. 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy. 
sec’y.; 105 East 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural in- 
vestigations. Works for improved laws and administration; 
children’s codes. Studies health, schools, recreation, dependency, 
delinquency, etc. Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and $h@0: 
includes quarterly, ‘‘The American Child.” 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas, F. 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and 
publishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and con- 
ditions affecting the health, well being and education of children. 
Cooperates with educators, public health agencies, and all 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide service through 
exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc, 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—Dr. 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; As- 
sociate Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr, V. 
V. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y.; 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental 
disorders, feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, war 
neuroses and re-education, psychiatric social service, backward 
children, surveys, state societies, ‘‘Mental Hygiene;” quarterly. 
$2 a year. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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| social service agencies. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Robert W. Kelso, 
pres., Boston; W. H. Parker, sec’y, 25° East Ninth Street, Cincin- 
_Ohio. The Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to increase the efficiency of 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, 
publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of this meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The fiftieth annual meeting of the 
Conference will be held in Washington, D. C., in May 1923. Pro- 
ceedings are sent free of charge to all members upon payment of a 


membership fee of five dollars. 


\ NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR'THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
| NESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; Lewis H. Carris, 


‘field sec’y; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities 
at cost. Includes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 EB. 28rd St., New York. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, gen’l sec’y. Fromotes legislation for en- 
lightened standards for women and minors in industry and for 


honest products; minimum wage commissions, eight hour day, no 


night work, federal regulation food and packing industries; ‘‘honest 
cloth” legislation. Publications available. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. 
Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of 
comparative study and concerted action in city, state and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed by settlement 
work, seek the higher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
Member, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., Direc- 
‘tor, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. For development and stand- 
ardization of public health nursing. Maintains library and edu- 
eational service. Official Magazine ‘‘Public Health Nurse.” 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
L. Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 
12 BH. 28rd St., New York. Establishes committees of white and 
colored people to work out community problems. Trains Negro 
social workers. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION— 
Anna A. Gordon, president; Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. To secure effective enforcement of the 
-Wighteenth Amendment, to advance the welfare of the American 
people through the departments of Child Welfare, Women in In- 
dustry, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance Instruction, Amer- 
ieanization and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication 

“The Union Signal,” published at Headquarters. 


(NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, pres.; 311 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill Stands for 
self-government in the work shop through organization and also 
for the enactment of protective legislation. Information given. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
-—1 Madison Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. 
Braucher, secretary. Special attention given to organization of 
year-round municipal recreation systems. Information available on 
playground and community center activities and administration. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure rep- 
resentation for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., Philadel- 
phia. Membership, $2, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
For the study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race 
improvements. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Con- 
ference, the Hugenics Registry, and lecture courses and various 
allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 
Conditions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. De- 
partments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Industria] Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys and 
Exhibits. The publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the public in practical and inexpensive form some of the most 
important results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
Youth; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
South; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
of the Tuskegee idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin.; War- 
ren Logan, treas.; A. L, Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Lecturers for 1922-3: John Dewey, John B. Watson, Thor- 
stein Veblen, Leo Wolman, H. W. L. Dana, Joseph K. Hart, 
A. A. Goldenweiser and others 


All courses given in late afternoon or evening 
Write for catalogue to 


465-9 West 23d Street New York City 


some modification of the anti-trust laws on the other. 
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WHAT LIES BEFORE THE NEW FEDERAL 
COAL COMMISSION 


(Continued from page 153) 

demands patient and accurate workmanship of a kind that 
is fairly standardized. Be it noted, however, that the in- 
vestigation must cover non-union as well as union mines, 
and that all study of the ability of the industry to pay must 
go into profits from affliated business including land hold- 
ings, transportation and marketing, both wholesale and 
retail. 

The act clearly contemplates a special investigation into 
the anthracite combination. Rightly or wrongly, the public 
has become convinced that it is being exploited by a near 
monopoly in the anthracite region, and the commission will 
be derelict in its duty unless it goes to the bottom of the 
financial relations of the mining companies, railroads and 
sales agencies. On no other point is public opinion more 
insistent. 

The commission’s opportunity for broadest thinking lies 
in the field of a permanent machinery for adjusting labor 
disputes. “The type of investigation needed here is qualita- 
tive, not quantitative. We must have a scientific analysis by 
the foremost students of the labor movement of unionism 
in the coal industry viewed in comparison with unionism in 
other industries and other lands.. We need, by the com- 
mission itself, a big-hearted sifting of the evidence, and if 
necessary new evidence, on mob violence, feudalism and ab- 
sentee landlords in West Virginia. 

One of the subjects on which the commission is required 
to make recommendation is “standardizing mines on the 
basis of their productive capacity, and closing down mines 
which fall below the standard.” ‘The commission will do 
well to construe this-clause, which clearly refers to the 
wastes of over-development and broken working time, as an 
invitation to inquire into the whole subject of the efficiency 
of the process of production and distribution. In this field 
the commission will find that some essential points have been 
covered by earlier investigations, and that on others nothing 
has been done. 

There is little to be done on the mechanical technique of 
mining, except to emphasize the need of bringing the practice 
of the smaller, less efficient mines up to the best engineering 
standard. ‘The related field of the organization of work 
underground, however, is untouched. Hugh Archbald has 
outlined it in his book The Four-Hour Day in Coal, and 
shown the need of production engineering studies. “This 
subject will lead to another on which light is needed—the 
tendency of the union to hamper the management in im- 
proving technique. 

A kindred subject, also virtually unknown, is the market- 
ing of coal. In contrast to the extensive statistical literature 
on production, consumption and even the physical movement 
of coal by rail and water, there is practically no literature 
on the work of the middleman. Yet in this neglected field 
lie some of the largest possibilities of cutting costs to the 
consumer. “Stabilizing demand” is, after all, a matter of 
marketing. 

Before the commission has traveled far it will probably 
realize that the law of coal does not square with the eco- 
nomics of coal. 

This broad fact underlies the vague proposals for “na- 
tionalization” and “public control” on the one hand or for 
The 
law of property right in coal is the English common law, 
worked out by centuries of muddling through in what was 
then an agricultural community. It is essentially the law 
of private property in farm lands. To the owner of the 

(Continued on page 182) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 


Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 
Cash with orders. 


THE SURVEY 


consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


SOCIAL Workers, Secretaries, Dietitians, 
Housekeepers, address Miss Richards, Pro- 
vidence, R. I., Box 5, East Side. Boston 
Office, Trinity Court, 16 Jackson Hall, Fri- 
days 11 to 1. Address Providence. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED: Man and wife experienced 
in child caring for superintendent and 
matron of a: small Jewish Children’s 
Home. Good salary. Apply in writing 
giving complete references to 4321 SURVEY. 


SOCIAL SERVICE LEAGUE wants 
trained worker for Executive Secretary and 
Case Workers. J. E. Lansing, Geneva, N.Y. 


WANTED: As Superintendent of a 
lange well-appointed Orphan Asylum in 
Chicago, an educated executive young wo- 
man (over thirty) with experience and 
intelligent interest in the care of children. 
Reply giving full qualifications and. cre- 
dentials to Mrs. R. Stevenson, 1212 North 
State Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED: Experienced cook of Jew- 
ish Faith to work in Institution situated 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Write Jew- 
ish Home for Babies. and Children. 2508 
Breckenridge Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘WANTED: Social Worker for Rural 
districts. Jewish, and with knowledge of 
Yiddish. Home Economics training desir- 
able. 4338 SuRVEY. 


GIRLS’ Club Worker, to assist in house- 
hold management, for resident in settle- 
ment near New York City. Jewish Sister- 
hood, 21 Seventeenth Ave., Newark, N. J. 


COOPERATIVE GENCY 


MISS ARNSON’S Agency desires posi- 
tions for recommended companions, gov- 
ernesses, infants’ nurses and housekeepers. 
Phone Audubon 5788, 477 West 145th St., 
New York City. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
TEACHERS wanted for public and pri- 


vate schools, colleges and _ universities. 
Education Service, Southern Building, 
Washington. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A THOROUGHLY trained and expe- 
rienced lady wishes a position in Orphan- 
age Home or School, or would take entire 
charge of nervous or special child in a 
good family. Excellent references. Write 
Miss Helen K. L. Yelland, c/o Mrs. W. 
J. Watson, 1o5 Sande Ave., Essington, 
Penna. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 


Discounts on three or more 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


SILUATIONS WANTED 


(Continued) 


NOW available, social worker experi- 
enced in settlement, playground and girls’ 
organization work. Expert in group re- 
creation. 4305 SURVEY. 


COMPANION-SECRETARY with lady 
traveling. Well educated young woman, 
secretarial experience in business and pri- 
vate school. Isabel Hughes, Williamstown, 


Mass. 


MAN with twenty years’ experience 
directing work for older boys and super- 
intending Homes for Children will be 
available for superintendent of Institution 
November fifteenth. Sister would accom- 
pany as matron if desired. 4333 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Assistant superintendency, 


recreational or physical directorship in 
small private school, home for delinquents 
or orphans by young man, age 22. Pro- 
testant, qualified. 4332 SURVEY. 


YOUNG MAN, Jewish, now head of 
settlement, ‘twelve years in social work, 
desires position with educational and re- 
creational organization or with Federa- 
tion. 4330 SURVEY. 


YOUNG MAN with wide experience in 


. child caring, desires position as sub-exe- 


cutive or head of boys’ department. Best 


of references. 4322 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Place by refined educated 
woman as housekeeper or companion. 
Free to travel. No encumbrances. Best 
of references. Box 44, Lexington, Ky. 


RELIGIOUS WORK EXPERT. Twenty 
years’ experience in Sunday School; Insti- 
tutional and Social Service Work; 
Trained public speaker and Pastor's As- 
sistant, is open for engagement. 4334 
SURVEY. 


COMPANION or attendant. Protestant 
young woman, trained in nursing, desires 
position with party planning to travel this 
winter. References exchanged. Miss 
Cory, Brewster, Mass. 


FEMALE settlement worker, ten years’ 
experience organizing clubs and classes, 
employment placement, welfare work. 
Any opening where this experience will 
be an asset. 4336 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Position as superintendent 
of Day Nursery or small Institution by 
executive woman, thoroughly experienced. 
Highest credentials. 4337 SURVEY. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line for four insertions, ccpy to 

remain unchanged. 

THe AMERICAN JOURNAL oF NursING shows the 
part which trained nurses are taking in the bet- 
terment of the world. Put it in your library. 
$3.00 a year. 19 W. Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Mental Hyciene: quarterly; $2.00 a year; pub- 
lished by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line for four insertions, i> 
copy to remain unchanged. | 


CaLcIuUM REQUIREMENTS OF CHILDREN. By Henry i) 
C. Sherman and Edith Hawley. Reprint from 
Journal of Home Economics, 1211 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore, Md, Price 10 cents. 2) 

Tue Morion Picrure ProsueM. By Rey. Charles | . 
N. Lathrop. Commission on the Church and 
Social Service, Federal Council of Churches, | 
105 E. 22 St., New York. Price, 15 cents. 


How THE BupGET FAMILIES SAVE AND Have— 4) 
the reserve system explained (5 cents); How |) 
John and Mary Live and Save on $35 a Week © 
—a weekly budget plan (10 cents); Weekly, 
Allowance Book (10 cents); Ten-Cent Meals, 
by.Florence Nesbitt, 44 pp. (10 cents). Aim 
School\Home Economics, 849 East 58 St. 
Chicago. ij 

Crepit Union. Complete free information ov | 
request to Roy F. Bergengren, 5 Park Square, 
Boston, Mass. { 

eS SD 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- |” 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of Survey Graphic, | 
published monthly at New York, N. Y., for | 
October 1, 1922. 
State of New York, County of New York, 


ss. 
Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds, in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Arthur P. Kellogg, who, having been 4 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the business manager of the Survey 
Graphic, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement | 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily — 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid } 
publication for the date shown in the above cap-_ 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Re 
gulations, printed on the reverse of this form, | 
to wit: fi 
1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 Street, New York City; 
Editor, Paul U. Kellogg, 112 East 19 Street, 
New York City; Managing Editor, Bruno 
Lasker, 112 East 19 Street, New York City; 
Business Managers, Arthur P, Kellogg, John Di |} 
Kenderdine, 112 East 19 Street, New York 
City. ; 
2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and addresses” 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or | 
more of the total amount of stock.) Survey | 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 Street, New York 
City, a non-commercial corporation under the © 
laws of the State of New York with over 1,600 } 
members. It has no stocks or bonds. President, | 
Robert W. de Forest, 30 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Vice-Presidents, Henry R. Seager, | 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y.; V. oy 
Everit Macy ‘“Chilmark,” Scarborough-on-Hud- ai 
son, N. Y.; Secretary, Ann R. Brenner, 112 \}) 
East 19 Street, New York, N. Y.; Treasurer, ; 
Arthur P. Kellogg, 112 East 19 Street, New 
Vork oN. ive . : 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, — 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities ate: (If there are — 
none, so state.) None. ; 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any ‘other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief, as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- ~ 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, associa 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds or other securi- 
ties than as so stated by him. 
[Signed] ARTHUR P. KELLOGG, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th 
day of September, 1922. 
[Seal] MARTHA HOHMANN, 
Commissioner of Deeds, City of New York, 
New York County Clerk’s No. 150; New 
York County Register’s No. 22056. 
Commission Expires May 4, 1924. 
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; IMPORTED GOODS 
t 


Distinctive—Exquisite— 

4 Reasonable 
|Pendants, Brooches, Beads, Leather Goods, 
| Beaded Bags, Ceramics, Lamps, Amber 
4 Goods, Enamel and Silver articles. 
Ideal Gifts from $2.00 up. 
Write for complete catalogue. 
‘ Toth & Binion, 147 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
. | a 
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Hl GAMES 


fl 


ol 


_ SHAKESPEARE—How many questions 

could you answer on Shakespeare? Con- 

sult the game “A Study of Shakespeare.” 

Endorsed by. best authorities. Instructive 
= and entertaining. Price 50 cents. The 
, Shakespeare Club, Camden, Me. 


ts 


; REAL ESTATE 
Boundless Ocean View 


from lots and choice cottages for sale by me. 
‘Country club, fishing, bathing. HELEN L,. 
THURSTON, 20 Pleasant St. Tel. 80. 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 


] il 
STATIONERY 

7. THIRSTY blotters sent free on request, 

"also samples of excellent stationery for per- 
sonal and professional use. Franklin Print- 
‘ery. Warner, New Hampshire. 


STATIONERY: 150 White Letter Sheets and 
106 Envelopes printed $1.00. Sent postpaid. 


BURNETT PRINT SHOP 
» Box 145 Ashland, Ohio 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A SIDE LINE THAT PAYS 


. Any lady who wishes to increase her in- 

come without leaving home cannot do 
better than communicate with Mrs, R. W. 
’ Wright, 3304 Fairview Ave., Baltimore, 
«Mad. 


S| ‘Home-Making as a Profession” 


| Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home study 

| Domestic Science courses, fitting for aie well-paid 
positions or for home-making efficien 

‘Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. ‘Seth St., Chicage 


i 


FOR THE HOME 


. Tea Room Management 


| In our new home- -study course, ““COOK- 
ING FOR PROFIT.” Booklet on request. 
|Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St, Chicago 


| 


MSS. WANTED 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, spare time, writ- 
‘ng for newspapers, magazines. Exp. un- 
nec., details Free. Press Syndicate, 964, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


| STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc., are 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss or 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 


THE MARKETPLACE 


Where articles may be bought, sold or 
exchanged 
RATES: 8 cents a word 
$1.50 minimum for one insertion 
DISPLAY—25c an agate line, 
$3.50 an inch 


on, 3) or insertions 


Edeson Radio Phones, 


Adustable Diaphragm Clearance 


Discounts more 


We guarantee satisfaction, or your money 
refunded. The adjustment feature places our 
phones on a par with che world’s greatest makes. 
Our sales plan climinates dealer's profits and 
‘osses from bad accounts, hence the low price. 
Better phones cannot be made. Immediate 
deliveries. Double 3000 Ohm sets, $3.98; 1500 
Ohm single set, $2.50. Circular free. 


Edeson Phone Co. 6 Beach St.DeC®58osts 


On Mass 


Unusual opportunity—long and 
FOR SALE weit-established fully equipped 
tea-room. Splendid opportunity for two friends. 
Address 4313 Survey. 


ESTABLISHED and paying Tea Room 
in University town. House of fifteen 
rooms on the Campus, also on State Road. 
Rental of all extra rooms pays all over- 
head including rent, light, heat, etc. Cheap 
maid service and student help for board. 
An excellent opportunity for one with sons 
to educate. 4335 SURVEY. 


FOR SALE: Sohmer Baby-Grand Piano. 
Excellent tone; excellent condition. 4329 
SURVEY. 


FOR SALE: Kelsey Printing Press with 
several fonts of type, complete,- for post 


cards, labels, small circulars. 4308 SURVEY 
or phone 7490 Stuyvesant. 
INSTRUMENTS for sale: Viola, Clar- 


inet, Banjo. 


4309 SURVEY or phone 7490 
Stuyvesant. 


PORTABLE GARAGE WANTED by 
resident of Redbank, N. J. Single or dou- 
ble; must be 20 feet deep. 4288 SURVEY. 


RUG: Wanted, Oriental or other good 
rug, must be reasonable in price. 4287 
SURVEY. 


Printing 
Multigraphing 
Typewriting 
Mailing 


SS TUTTI UUM LLU LLU LALLA ULL DDL LLL 


Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 


Mimeographing 


TTT 


Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 
If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper = 
than you can in your own office. = 
Let us estimate on your next job = 
Webster Letter Addressing & =z 
Mailing Company = 
34th Street at 8th Avenue 2 
Longacre 2447 = 
AMM 


KOENIG-MOAK 


44 PRINTING COMPANY 
Producers of Fine Job Printing 


100 West 21st Street, New York City 
Telephone: Chelsea 8237 


We 


Fifth Avenue Letter Shop, Inc. 


16 W. 23rd Street 
Mailing 


Multigraphing 
Typewriting GRA BREECY, 4501 Addressing 


Ask The Survey about Us! 


LITERARY SERVICE 


TYPEWRITING 
FROM MANUSCRIPTS 


Work done at home Elite type 
E. HALLOWELL 
51 Mystic Street, West Medford 56, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS 
COPIED AND EDITED 
by experienced business woman. Refer- 
ences if desired. Address 
SENA R. LYON 
NEW LONDON WISCONSIN 


A yearly subscription to The Survey 


includes the twelve Graphic numbers and twelve Midmonthlies which follow up 
the whole broad field of social, civic, health, industrial welfare—24 large issues 


for $s. 


Or Survey Graphic by itself, 12 fully illustrated, handsomely printed monthly 
numbers full of important special articles, may be taken by themselves at $3. 


Survey Associates, Publishers 


112 East 19th Street, New York 


I enclose check (or money order) for which please enter me 
for a year’s subscription to— 


(10 The Survey, $5.00, or 
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() Survey Graphic, $3.00. 


| ; (In answering these advertisements please mention Tue Sunvey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 


What Do You Do with Problems? 


NYONE, any mind is at home in the presence of 
the usual. Home is such a homey place. Home 
habits are comfortable; home customs, 
home traditions, intelligible. One’s own folkways, 

one’s home. town or community, one’s own country: how 
can these be improved upon? 

It’s the unusual that confounds us. 
to us as a problem. It is something we are not prepared 
for; that is, it’s unusual. Of course, it appears in an in- 
finite variety of types and characters. It may be a physical 
matter: a new mole hill on our lawn—an earthquake that 
destroys the city and buries ten thousand people. It may 
be a moral matter: Jennie Jones has bobbed her hair—the 
king of Berengaria has crossed the frontiers of Mexlapan 
with a million soldiers, burning and slaying as he goes. It 
may be in the region of economics, politics, education, re- 
ligion, art. Wherever the unusual appears, wherever we 
face a problem, we find ourselves more or less disturbed, 
confounded, flustered, flabbergasted. Animals can easily 
negotiate the usual: one test of the quality of the genus 
homo is his capacity to negotiate the unusual, to solve the 
problems that confront him. 

Animals occasionally come upon the unusual, too. How 
does an animal deal with a problem? If there i is any way 
around, he finds that way and lets the problem more or less 
severely alone. If there is no way around, he is able, some- 
times, by a process called “trial and error,” to find his way 
through. If he can do neither of these things, and if the 
problem is fundamental, there may be nothing for it but to 
give up and die. 


ENUS HOMO can do these three things, too. Rather 

neatly. He is a great hand at ignoring problems, get- 
ting round them, and going on about his business. He can, 
when he must, learn how to handle the unusual with a 
“trial and error” muddling that gets him through, usually, 
and at the same time leaves him so happy that he got 
through that he proceeds to sanctify his muddling and call 
it “the right way.” 

Genus homo, sometimes called homo sapiens, is usually 
as uneasy in the presence of a problem as are his more lowly 
confreres. Man is said to be possessed of a faculty, that of 
intelligence, which was his special endowment for the pur- 
pose of solving the problems of life and the world. How- 
ever, he rather deprecates thinking about his problems. 
No one can tell in advance to what lengths thinking may 
lead him. ‘There are two other outlets for those energies 
which accumulate in us as we stand, irritated and impa- 
tient, in the presence of a problem. Let me illustrate: 

An ancient poet said of his people in exile: “By the 
Rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we wept when 
we remembered Zion.” ‘That is always a recourse for an 
individual or a nation in the presence of a problem. Weep- 
ing works off the excess energy and eventually reconciles us 
to our fate. Meanwhile, if we weep loudly enough, Fate 
may take pity on us and reverse the hard decrees. Weep- 
ing is a favorite device of children in the presence of prob- 
lems. Children have no monopoly of it, however. States- 
men are all but driven to tears, at times. 
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restful ; 


The unusual comes . 


Conducted by 
Joseph K. Hart 


But it is not always easy to bring up the tears. Hence, | 
nature must have provided some other way out of our per= | 
plexities. She has doné so. Some years ago, on an auto- | 
mobile trip, I saw an example of this other way. “The car 
was a big affair with endless contrivances of an adjustable 
character on the dash-board. The driver was a young fel- | 
low of some eighteen years. He handled the car fairly 
well, but being anxious to make speed, he cut some rather | 
close corners. “Iwice he came near to a serious accident. | 
Each such experience seemed to key him up a good deal, | 
But he resolutely refused to use any of his keyed-up energies - 
in thinking about what he had just done. Instead, he 
worked off his excess energies by turning back and forth, on | 
and off, up and down, all the contrivances on the dashe 
board. ‘The number of sets and re-sets of #heseutnaeaman 
made was roughly proportional to the acuteness of the 
crisis he had just come through; that is, to the amount of 
excess energy that had been released by his experience. | 

Doing something with one’s hands is one of the ways 
nature has provided for getting rid of the excitement pro- 
duced by a crisis. Doing something is a favorite way out: 
“For God’s sake, let’s do something.’ Weeping is another | 
way of working off one’s urge. Both of these are perfetly | 
natural methods. Thinking i is merely an alternative method, 
highly useful under some circumstances. In the presence of | 
a crisis almost all people will either weep or they will get 
busy and do something. Few people feel that it is either | 
advantageous or becoming to “spend good time theorizing 
about things.” 5 

i: 

E have before us, now as a nation, a good chance ta 

see how these hiciek work out. We have had a coal 

crisis. There was much emotion released in it. Ther 

was much counseling to “do something’’—anything. With } 
what great fearfulness did we finally succeed in getting a 

“fact-finding commission” authorized! Why are we 
afraid of facts? And shall we be able to get facts? And 

what shall we do with them when we get them? 

And what shall the commission do? Shall it weep over 
the wrongs of the miners, their wives and children? Shall 
it be outraged in soul by the losses of the operators, thei 
shareholders, their wives and orphans? Shall it come te 
gether prepared to “lay down the law,” to keep the mines 
open, to uphold the hands of authority? 

Or shall it settle down to the hard grind of finding 
out what the conditions in the coal mines are; what t 
facts about mining, distributing, marketing and consuming 
coal are? Shall it think through these facts? And if it gives us 
facts, what shall we do with them? What shall we do abou 
them? Shall we weep about them? Shall we “start some 
thing” that we can’t finish? 

Or shall we too try to use our minds, the thinking part 
of our minds, not the weeping part, not the merely emotional 
parts, not the merely volitional parts? Shall we try te 
understand our way through this coal problem? It might 
be the beginning of the new age. Weeping will not bring 
the new age. . Nor will merely doing things. Shall we no 
give thinking about things a chance? We can return to the 
older methods at any time. 


ya 
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Questions on 
Current Issues 


| IV. Individual Adjustments 


As far as any particular individual is concerned, groups 
| were here first. He is born into groups—the family, the 
| neighborhood, the community. But no sooner does he begin 
to feel fairly at home in these first groups than he is com- 
| pelled to adjust himself to others—the school, some religious 
| group, perhaps, and various others. Presently he is being 
competed for by many sorts of groups, social, vocational, 
athletic, what not. Whether he likes it or not, he must 
“make some sort of adjustment to these competitions, for 
| they make up a large part of his world, both his near world 
/and his more distant world. Soon, he will be planning 
| groups of his own, particularly a family group, within which 
other children will be born, to repeat the cycle of his own 
experience, with individual variations. The patterns of 


One Group or Many 

| +4¢ The doctrine of our times is “specialization.” Should we 
‘specialize in our group connections? Do people usually belong 
to more than one group? Are people competed for by a variety 
of groups? Should they join more than one group? Can a person 
‘join too many groups? Do you know any such person? Can a 
person belong to too few groups? Do you know any such person? 
What happens when an individual joins too many groups? When 
he joins too few? How many groups should one join? Is there 
any connection between one’s group interests and the range of 
‘one’s outlook on the world? Should one follow his interests in 
joining groups? Should he join groups according to some plan, 
or just “hit and miss”? Can you chart a diagram of your group 
connections? Does it make a satisfactory showing? ‘To what 
groups do you belong unintentionally? 

W Interrelationships of Groups 

'4~¢ Do all the members of one of your groups belong to all 
your other groups, also? Are the members of your groups your 
personal friends? May a person be your friend in one group 
and your antagonist in another? Is this a “change of front?” 
‘Is such a change moral? Is it proper? Is it intentional? Should 
‘members of a particular group “always stick together’? For 
example, should all who belong to the same church belong to the 
same political party and to the same club? Should all Presbyterians 
‘be Republicans, or may some of them be Democrats or Socialists? 
Must all “workers” maintain a “working-class solidarity” with 
‘respect to all other interests? Must there be a “working-class 
art” for workers? May workingmen properly disagree about art, 


of weakness or of strength? 


When’Groups Coalesce 

* Does the existence of groups mean that social antagonisms 
re the natural rule of the world? Can groups ever be friendly 
to one another? Can they ever join their forces? Can they, do 
they ever combine into a single group, giving up their old iden- 
tities? What happens to the persons who made up the groups 
under such circumstances? What happens to the former interests 
of the groups? Does the new group contain all the elements of 
the older groups? What becomes of the antagonisms? Have you 
ever seen this combining process happen? What took place? 


What are the relationships of groups to the whole community? 
ould all groups be combined into a common community life? 
hich is the more important, group or community? 


References: 
Mary P. Follett, The New State. Longmans, Green and Co, 
John Daniels, America via the Neighborhood, Harper and 
Bros, 
B. A. McClenahan, Organizing the Community. Century 
Company. 


or religion, or education? Would such disagreement be a source 


Publicity and Progress 


Some people are born pessimistic; some achieve pessimism ; 
some merely stay indoors too much. All people can be pes- 
simistic some of the time; some of the people can be pes- 
simistic all of the time; but occasionally even the most 
disgruntled has to admit that humanity still shows some 
signs of life, some promises of progress. Here, before the 
November election returns come in, there are some things 
over which we may be properly elated. ‘The proposed in- 
quiry into the coal situation is evidence that we are not 
wholly sodden in economic iniquity. We do believe, as a 
nation, that there is something curative about the sunlight 
—about publicity, about facts. As a further illustration of 
this, consider the situation in the Elk Basin, Wyoming. 


Whose Business Is It? 


¢ Three square miles of a Wyoming “hole in the ground,” 
where some scores of men, women and children live, work and 
get what they can out of life, “done in oil”; a hundred thousand 
other communities in America, each with its own peculiar social 
and industrial character: Whose business is it how they live, or 
work, or what they get out of life? Can each of us be interested 
in each of these particular industrial problems? Can we be in- 
terested in a hundred thousand such problems? What is the use 
of knowing about one, more or less, of them? Is there anything 
we can do about such a problem? And anyhow, why should a 
resident of Massachusetts or Ohio be concerned abeut the fate of 
a few workers in an obscure corner of Wyoming? Why should 
he have his feelings lacerated, his mind torn, with such distant 
facts? Has he not troubles enough of his own? Does not charity 
begin at home? 


Vi Has Anything Begun at Home? 


¢ What do you know about industrial conditions in your own 
locality? Is there anything of the nature of this Elk Basin situa- 
tion anywhere within reach of your own local investigation? Is 
it right to look into the conditions under which other men are 
working in other men’s industries? If Wyoming is too far away, 
what’s happening close at home? What’s on the workers’ minds 
in your own locality? What’s in their homes? What are the in- 
dustrial programs of your local captains of industry? Is there 
any way of getting at the facts? 


3 The Uses and Values of Publicity 
a 


Consider Mr. Lynd’s article and the reply by Mr. Rocke- 
feller. Can anything be accomplished by publishing the facts in 
an industrial situation? Will anything be accomplished by this 
article? Has anything already been accomplished by the Survey's 
procedure of submitting articles in advance of publication to the 
parties at interest? How does publicity get in its work? Can 
any industrial abuse stand up under continuous presentation of 
the facts? Is such presentation of facts legitimate? Has any 
industrialist the right to say: “This is my own busines, and I do 
not care to have the facts known?” Are the facts his own busi- 
ness, too? Is the uncovering of industrial abuses to be construed 
as an attack on the good name of the town, or community? 

Who should be responsible for getting the facts? Should gov- 
ernment engage in this fact-finding nterprise? Should schools 
know and teach the facts? Should churches become acquainted 
with these facts? Will industrial development be helped or hin- 
dered by this development of publicity? What would happen in 
American industrial life if all publicity were to be stopped? Does 
democracy in any sense depend upon the maintenance of the free- 
dom of the press? 


References: pp. 137-153} 167-170. 


The books mentioned on this page may be obtained through the Survey 
Book Department. 
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TRAINING COURSES FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


is this year offering courses and field work in the 


following departments : 


Industry 

Community Organization 
Social Research 
Criminology 


Social Case’ Work 
Child Welfare 
Mental Hygiene 
Hospital Social Work 


February 2nd is registration day for the second 
semester. 5 


Porter R. Les, Director 


107 East’ 22nd Street New York 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


——$————— 
THE ALLEN SCHOOL --- SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Correspondence course in Social Problems. A practical in- 
troduction to the subject, including topics in Unemployment, 
Poverty, Social Insurance and Child Labor. Students acquire 
knowledge of principles and practice through carefully ar- 
ranged lessons and projects requiring application of material 
presented. Other subjects are Psychology, Economics and 
U.S.Government. Special consultation privileges to students. 
Courses may be started at any time. For catalogue address 
HENRY M. ALLEN, A.M.., Prin..The Allen School, Auburn,N.Y. 


‘Hospitals 


and ; P 
Institutions 


in layout and plans should give expression to the 
latest medical and social practice. 
Advice on plans and operating problems made 
available through 
HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU 
OF CONSULTATION 
HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


HIGH EXPENDITURES 
SMALL REVENUE 
Not Always Justified 


Abstract in answer to an inquiry from one institution 
to another. 

“Through Mr. Bartine’s investigation, the revenue of 
this Hospital has been greatly increased and the expenses 
have been reduced so that in three months time it has 
reached a set budget that the hospital authorities never 
dreamed could have been accomplished in such a period.” 


HOSPITAL CONSULTATION BUREAU 
OLIVER H. BARTINE, Director 
Aeolian Hall New York City 


Planning, Construction and Operation of Institutions for the 
Care of the Sick 


WHAT LIES BEFORE THE NEW FEDERAL 
COAL COMMISSION 


(Continued from page 177) 


surface belongs the mineral wealth below to use as he pleases. 
In little England, a land of small sluggish streams and re- 
stricted coal deposits, it has worked fairly well. Tvrans- 
planted to the United States and applied to the farms it has 
worked well; applied to forests it has encouraged waste; 
applied to waters in the West it has had to be modified or — 
superseded by law more in keeping with the facts of nature. — 
Applied to bituminous coal lands in the United States, the 
common law has entailed waste and encouraged over- — 
development. , 

Now it is for the commission to inquire whether we ought 
not as a nation to limit the common law property right in 
coal as we have already limited it in some ways when applied 
to forests or waters. Is our house as well ordered as the 
Continental and German law, where society has reserved 
for itself certain rights over the wealth under the soil? Is 
property in an exhaustible resource, an essential of life, to 
be regarded as of the same stuff as property in a farm or a 
house or an automobile factory? Does not the possession — 
of coal lands constitute a trusteeship, involving certain obliga- | 
tions in exchange for certain privileges? “These are some of — 
the questions that the commission must ask itself. 

A philosophical lawyer, assigned by the commission to | 
study the law of coal, would probably report that any signs | 
of modifying the common law as applied to coal had been — 
in the direction of declaring coal a public utility. He would | 
find that the Lever Law and the Indiana Fuel Commission’ 
of 1920 and the Winslow Act providing for a temporary 
fuel distributor, were at bottom inspired by the impulse to 
protect the consumer against someone holding, for the time — 
at least, a monopoly power. He would predict that if 
periods of shortage and high price continue, the precedents 
for controlling prices and limiting profits will accumulate” 
into a national habit, and we shall have an interstate coal | 
commission, regulating accounts and fixing prices at the~- 
mine. And then, having reached this point in his argument, 
our philosophical lawyer would inquire of the commission — 
whether the wastes of competition were not evils as great 
as profiteering itself, and whether if we are going to modify 
the common law. as applied to coal, we ought not to modify _ 
the anti-trust laws as well. He would argue that if owner- 
ship of coal beds carries with it certain obligations, it should 
carry also the privilege of serving the public in the largest — 
and most effcient way possible. 


Judge Baker Foundation Case Studies 
By Dr. William Healy and Dr. Augusta F. Bronner 


A series of twenty case studies of interest to those who 
have to deal with the problems of young people, rep- 
resenting different types of individuals, of causation, of 
treatment, etc., with comment. Each study published in 
pamphlet form, issued twice a month. 


Subscription for series, $2.50 
40 Court Street 


— 


Boston, Mass. 


THE MARKETPLACE 


is doing a lively business for its patrons. Why not let 
it serve you? If you have anything you wish to sell, 
buy, or exchange send in an advertisement for the next 
issue. For rates see page 179 of this number. 


Address The Marketplace, Classified Advertising 


Department 
THE Survey, 112 East 19 Street, New York 


As if across a desk 


“New York is calling!’” says 
the operator in San Francisco. 
And:across an entire continent 
business is transacted as if 
across a desk. 


Within arm’s length of the man 
with a telephone are 70,000 
cities, towns and villages con- 
nected by a single system. 
Without moving from his chair, 
without loss of time from his 
affairs, he may travel an open 
track to any of those places at 
any time of day or night. 


In the private life of the indi- 
vidual the urgent need of instant 
and personal long distance 
communication is an emergency 
that comes infrequently—but it 
is imperative when .it- does 
come. In the business life of 
the nation it is a constant neces- 
sity. Without telephone service 
as Americans know it, industry 
and commerce could not operate 


on their present scale. Fifty 
per cent more communications 
are transmitted by telephone 
than by mail. This is in spite 
of the fact that each telephone 
communication may do the 
work of several letters. 


The pioneers who planned 
the telephone system realized 
that the value of a telephone 
would depend upon the number 
of other telephones with which 
it could be connected. They 
realized that to reach the great- 
est number of people in the 
most efficient way a single sys- 
tem and a universal service 
would be essential. 


By enabling a hundred 
million people to speak to each 
other at any time and across 
any distance, the Bell System 
has added significance to the 
motto of the nation’s founders: 
“In union there is strength.” 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 


AN INVITATION 


Palm Garden 
SS. Empress of Scotland 
Where our guests will spend 
many delightful hours en 
route to entrancing scenes 
of Oriental beauty. 


Clark’s Cruises are now booking accomodations for two extraordinary travel parties, including 
groups of SURVEY readers, either of which you have the opportunity of joining if you make your 


reservations at once: 


Sailing AROUND THE WORLD from New York on January 23, 1923, on that palatial 
‘ship home,” the S.S. Empress of France, (185,000 Gro. tons)—touching the most 
interesting points on the globe!—120 days of prolonged pleasure; the delightful charm 
of Japan, the haunting mystery of India,—the fascination of Cairo—all included in a 
marvelously well planned itinerary at rates from $1000.00 per person upwards, for the 
very highest standard of travel throughout. 


Sailing February 3, 1923, to JERUSALEM and environs through the azure waters of 
the alluring Mediterranean on the superb Canadian Pacific liner, the S.S. Empress of 
Scotland, with its sheltered decks, exquisitely appointed lounges, smoking rooms, 
library and ball room—65 days of the most genuinely enjoyable cruising ever arranged; 
embracing the magical enchantment of Egypt and the Nile, and the inspiration of 
Palestine at the remarkable rates of $600.00 per person and upwards, inclusive of. 
every comfort on ship and shore. 


WATCH 


TO TRAVEL ; the elephants “a-pilin’ teak” 


and 


Withvavharmonious pa : : picturesque worshippers at 
party is to see the best, learn the most, and expe the’ dazzling: jeweled Nene 


rience the ever charming comradeship of cultured companions, under dagong Pagoda at Rangoon 


ideal cruising conditions. re 
Captivating Scenes 
Bazaars 
Peoples 


ACCEPT TODAY 


Write for free illustrated book and ship diagram, giving amazing itineraries and all details. Each 
day’s delay lessens your opportunity to book at the prices and the location you prefer. Haste ye, 
travelers! 


Address Clark Cruise, care of THE SURVEY, 112 E. 19th St, NEW YORK 


